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Art. 1.—The New York Tribune for Europe. October 29th, 
1850. 


OST of our readers will probably learn from these pages for 
the first time, that there has arisen in the United States, 
and in the most civilized and enlightened portion of them, an 
organised agitation on a new question—new, not to thinkers, 
nor to any one by whom the principles of free and popular 
government are felt as well as acknowledged, but new, and even 
unheard of, as a subject for public meetings and practical poli- 
tical action. This question is, the enfranchisement of women ; 
their admission, in law and in fact, to equality in all rights, 
political, civil, and social, with the male citizens of the com- 
munity. 

It will add to the surprise with which many will receive this 
intelligence, that the agitation which has commenced is not a 
pleading by male writers and orators for women, those who are 
professedly to be benefitted remaining either indifferent or osten- 
sibly hostile: it is a political movement, practical in its objects, 
carried on in a form which denotes an intention to persevere. 
And it is a movement not merely for women, but by them. Its 
first public manifestation appears to have been a Convention of 
Women, held in the State of Ohio, in the spring of 1850. Of 
this meeting we have seen no report. On the 23rd and 24th of 
October last, a succession of public meetings was held at Wor- 
cester, in Massachusetts, under the name of a “Women’s Rights 
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Convention,” of which the president’ was a woman, and nearly 
all the chief speakers women ; numerously reinforced, however, 
by men, among whom were some of the most distinguished 
leaders in the kindred cause of negro emancipation. A general 
and four special committees were nominated, for the purpose 
of carrying on the undertaking until the next annual meeting. 

According to the report in the New York Tribune, above a 
thousand persons were present throughout, and “if a larger place 
could have been had, many thousands more would have attended.” 
The place was described as “crowded from the beginning with 
attentive and interested listeners.” In regard to the quality of 
the speaking, the proceedings bear an advantageous comparison 
with those of any popular movement with which we are acquainted, 
either in this country or in America. Very rarely in the oratory 
of public meetings 1s the part of verbiage and declamation so 
small, that of calm good sense and reason so considerable. The 
result of the Convention was in every respect encouraging to 
those by whom it was summoned: and it is probably destined to 
inaugurate one of the most important of the movements towards 
political and social reform, which are the best characteristic of 
the present age. 

That the promoters of this new agitation take their stand on 
principles, and do not fear to declare these in their widest 
extent, without time-serving or compromise, will be seen from 
the resolutions adopted by the Convention, part of which we 
transcribe :— . 

“ Resolved—That every human being, of full age, and resident for 
a proper length of time on the soil of the nation, who is required to 
obey the law, is entitled toa voice in its enactment ; that every such 
person, whose property or labour is taxed for the support of the 
government, is entitled to a direct share in such government ; therefore, 

“ Resolved—That women are entitled to the right of suffrage, and 
to be considered eligible to office, . . . and that every party which 
claims to represent the humanity, the civilization, and the progress of 
the age, is bound to inscribe on its banners, equality before the law, 
without distinction of sex or colour. 

“ Resolved—That civil and political rights acknowledge no sex, 
and therefore the word “male” should be struck from every State 
Constitution. 

“ Resolved—That, since the prospect of honourable and useful em- 
ployment in after life is the best stimulus.to the use of educational 
advantages, and since the best education is that we give ourselves, in 
the struggles, employments, and discipline of life; therefore it is im~- 
possible that women should make full use of the instruction already 
accorded to them, or that their career should do justice to their faculties, 
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until the avenues to the various civil and professional employments 
are thrown open to them. 

“ Resolved—That every effort to educate women, without according 
to them their rights, and arousing their conscience by the weight of 
their responsibilities, is futile, and a waste of labour. 

“ Resolved—That the laws of property, as affecting married persons, 
demand a thorough revisal, so that all rights be equal between them ; 
that the wife have, during life, an equal control over the property 
gained by their mutual toil and sacrifices, and be heir to her husband 
precisely to that extent that he is heir to her, and entitled at her death 
to dispose by will of the same share of the joint property as he is.” 


The following is a brief summary of the principal demands:— 


“1, Education in primary and high schools, universities, medical, 
legal, and theological institutions. 

“2. Partnership in the labours and gains, risks and remunerations, 
of productive industry. 

“3. A coequal share in the formation.and administration of laws— 
municipal, state, and national—through legislative assemblies, courts, 
and executive offices.” 

It would be difficult to put so much true, just, and reasonable 
meaning into a style so little calculated to recommend it as 
that of some of the resolutions. But whatever objection may 
be made to some of the expressions, none, in our opinion, can 
be made to the demands themselves. As a question of justice, 
the case seems to us too clear for dispute. As one of expediency, 
the more thoroughly it is examined the stronger it will appear. 

That women have as good a claim as men have, in point of 
personal right, to the suffrage, or to a place in the jury-box, it 
would be difficult for anyone to deny. It cannot certainly be 
denied by the United States of America, as a people or as a 
community. Their democratic institutions rest avowedly on the 
inherent right of everyone to a voice in the government. Their 
Declaration of Independence, framed by the men who are still 
their great constitutional authorities—that document which has 
been from the first, and is now, the acknowledged basis of their 
polity, commences with this express statement :— 


“We hold these truths to be self-evident: that all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; 
that to secure these rights, governments are instituted among men, 
deriving their just powers from the consent of the governed.” 


We do not imagine that any American democrat will evade the 
force of these expressions by the dishonest or ignorant subter- 
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fuge, that “men,” in this memorable document, does not stand 
for human beings, but for one sex only ; that “life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness” are “ inalienable rights” of only one 
moiety of the human species ; and that “ the governed,” whose 
consent is affirmed to be the only source of just power, are meant 
for that half of mankind only, who, in relation to the other, have 
hitherto assumed the character of governors. The contradiction 
between principle and practice cannot be explained away. A like 
dereliction of the fundamental maxims of their political creed has 
been committed by the Americans in the flagrant instance of the 
negroes; of this they are learning to recognise the turpitude. 
After a struggle which, by many of its incidents, deserves the 
name of heroic, the abolitionists are now so strong in numbers 
and in influence that they hold the balance of parties in the 
United States. It was fitting that the men whose names will 
remain associated with the extirpation, from the democratic soil 
of America, of the aristocracy of colour, should be among the 
originators, for America and for the rest of the world, of the first 
collective protest against the aristocracy of sex; a distinction as 
accidental as that of colour, and fully as irrelevant to all questions 
of government. 

Not only to the democracy of America, the claim of women to 
civil and political equality makes an irresistible appeal, but also 
to those radicals and chartists in the British islands, and demo- 
crats on the Continent, who claim what is called universal 
suffrage as an inherent right, unjustly and oppressively withheld 
from them. For with what truth or rationality could the suffrage 
be termed universal, while half the human species remain ex- 
cluded from it? To declare that a voice in the government is 
the right of all, and demand it only for a part—the part, namely, 
to which the claimant himself belongs—is to renounce even the 
appearance of principle. The chartist who denies the suffrage 
to women, is a chartist only because he is not a lord; he is one 
of those levellers who would level only down to themselves. 

Even those who do not look upon a veice in the government 
as a matter of personal right, nor profess principles which require 
that it should be extended to all, have usually traditional maxims 
of political justice with which it is impossible to reconcile the 
exclusion of all women from the common rights of citizenship. 
It is an axiom of English freedeza that taxation and representation 
should be co-extensive. Even under the laws which give the wife’s 
property to the husband, there are many unmarried women who 
pay taxes. It is one of the fundamental doctrines of the British 
constitution, that all persons should be tried by their peers: yet 
women, whenever tried, are tried by male judges and a male 
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jury. To foreigners the law accords the privilege of claiming 
that half the jury should be composed of themselves; not so to 
women. Apart from maxims of detail, which represent local and 
national rather than universal ideas; it is an acknowledged dic- 
tate of justice to make no degrading distinctions without neces- 
sity. In all things the presumption ought to be on the side of 
equality. A reason must be given why anything should be 
permitted to one person and interdicted to another. But when 
that which is interdicted includes nearly everything which those 
to whom it is permitted most prize, and to be deprived of which 
they feel to be most insulting; when not only political liberty 
but personal freedom of action is the prerogative of a caste; when 
even in the exercise of industry, almost all employments which 
task the higher faculties in an important field, which lead to dis- 
tinction, riches, or even pecuniary independence, are fenced 
round as the exclusive domain of the predominant section, 
scarcely any doors being left open to the dependent class, except 
such as all who can enter elsewhere disdainfully pass by; the 
miserable expediencies which are advanced as excuses for so 
grossly partial a dispensation, would not be sufficient, even if they 
were real, to render it other than a flagrant injustice. While, 
far from being expedient, we are firmly convinced that the division 
of mankind into two castes, one born to rule over the other, is 
in this case, as in all cases, an unqualified mischief; a source of 
perversion and demoralization, both to the favoured class and to 
those at whose expense they are favoured; producing none of the 
good which it is the custom to ascribe to it, and forming a bar, 
almost insuperable while it lasts, to any really vital improvement, 
either in the character or in the social condition of the human race. 

These propositions it is now our purpose to maintain. But 
before entering on them, we would endeavour to dispel the pre- 
liminary objections which, in the minds of persons to whom the 
subject is new, are apt to prevent a real and conscientious exami- 
nation of it. The chief of these obstacles is that most formidable 
one, custom. Women never have had equal rights with men. 
The claim in their behalf, of the common rights of mankind, is 
looked upon as barred by universal practice. This strongest of 
prejudices, the prejudice against what is new and unknown, has, 
indeed, in an age of changes like the present, lost much of its 
force ; if it had not, there would be little hope of prevailing 
against it. Over three-fourths of the habitable world, even at 
this day, the answer, “it has always been so,” closes all dis- 
cussion. But it is the boast of modern Europeans, and of their 
American kindred, that they know and do many things which 
their forefathers neither knew nor did; and it is perhaps the 
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most unquestionable point of superiority in the present above 
former ages, that habit is not now the tyrant it formerly was over 
opinions and modes of action, and that the worship of custom is 
a declining idolatry. An uncustomary thought, on a subject 
which touches the greater interests of life, still startles when first 
presented ; but if it can be kept before the mind until the im- 
pression of strangeness wears off, it obtains a hearing, and as 
rational a consideration as the intellect of the hearer is accus- 
tomed to bestow on any other subject. 

In the present case, the prejudice of custom is doubtless on the 
unjust side. Great thinkers, indeed, at different times, from 
Plato to Condorcet, besides some of the most eminent names of 
the present age, have made emphatic protests in favour of the 
equality of women. And there have been voluntary societies, 
religious or secular, of which the Society of Friends is the most 
known, by whom that principle was recognised. But there has been 
no political community or nation in which, by law, and usage, 
women have not been in a state of political and civil inferiority. 
In the ancient world the same fact was alleged, with equal truth, 
in behalf of slavery. It might have been alleged in favour of the 
mitigated form of slavery, serfdom, all through the middle ages. 
It was urged against freedom of industry, freedom of conscience, 
freedom of the press; none of these liberties were thought com- 
patible with a well-ordered state, until they had proved their 
possibility by actually existing as facts. That an institution 
or a practice is customary is no presumption of its goodness, 
when any other sufficient cause can be assigned for its existence. 
There is no difficulty in understanding why the subjection of 
women has been a custom. No other explanation is needed 
than physical force. 

That those who were physically weaker should have been made 
legally inferior, is quite conformable to the mode in which the 
world has been governed. Until very lately, the rule of physical 
strength was the general law of human affairs. Throughout 
history, the nations, races, classes, which found themselves the 
strongest, either in muscles, in riches, or in military discipline, 
have conquered and held in subjection the rest. If, even in the 
most improved nations, the law of the sword is at last discoun- 
tenanced as unworthy, it is only since the calumniated eighteenth 
century. Wars of conquest have only ceased since democratic 
revolutions began. The world is very young, and has but just 
begun to cast off injustice. It is only now getting rid of negro 
slavery. It is only now getting rid of monarchical despotism. 
It is only now getting rid of hereditary feudal nobility. It is 
only now getting rid of disabilities on the ground of religion. It 
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is only beginning to treat any men as citizens, except the rich 
and a favoured portion of the middle class. Can we wonder that 
it has not yet done as much for women? As society was con- 
stituted until the last few generations, inequality was its very 
basis; association grounded on equal rights scarcely existed ; to 
be equals was to be enemies; two persons could hardly co-operate 
in anything, or meet in any amicable relation, without the law’s 
appointing that one of them should be the superior of the other. 
Mankind have outgrown this state, and all things now tend to 
substitute, as the general principle of human relations, a just 
equality, instead of the dominion of the strongest. But of all 
relations, that between men and women being the nearest and 
most intimate, and connected with the greatest number of strong 
emotions, was sure to be the last to throw off the old rule and 
receive the new : for in proportion to the strength of a feeling, is 
the tenacity with which it clings to the forms and circumstances 
with which it has even accidentally become associated. 

When a prejudice, which has any hold on the feelings, finds 
itself reduced to the unpleasant necessity of assigning reasons, it 
thinks it has done enough when it has re-asserted the very point 
in dispute, in phrases which appeal to the pre-existing feeling. 
Thus, many persons think they have sufficiently justified the 
restrictions on women’s field of action, when they have said that 
the pursuits from which women are excluded are unfeminine, and 
that the proper sphere of women is not politics or publicity, but 
private and domestic life. 

We deny the right of any portion of the species to decide for 
another portion, or any individual for another individual, what is 
and what is not their “ proper sphere.” The proper sphere for 
all human beings is the largest and highest which they are able 
to attain to. What this is, cannot be ascertained, without com- 
plete liberty of choice. The speakers at the Convention in 
America have therefore done wisely and right, in refusing to 
entertain the question of the peculiar aptitudes either of women 
or of men, or the limits within which this or that occupation may 
be supposed to be more adapted to the one or to the other. They 
justly maintain, that these questions can only be satisfactorily 
answered by perfect freedom. Let every occupation be open to 
all, without favour or discouragement to any, and employments 
will fall into the hands of those men or women who are found by 
experience to be most capable of worthily exercising them. There 
need be no fear that women will take out of the hands of men any 
occupation which men perform better than they. Each individual 
will prove his or her capacities, in the only way in which capacities 
can be proved—by trial; and the world will have the benefit of the 
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best faculties of all its inhabitants. But to interfere beforehand 
py an arbitrary limit, and declare that whatever be the genius, 
talent, energy, or force of mind of an individual of a certain sex or 
class, those faculties shall not be exerted, or shall be exerted 
only in some few of the many modes in which others are per- 
mitted to use theirs, is not only an injustice to the individual, 
and a detriment to society, which loses what it can iil spare, but 
is also the most effectual mode of providing that, in the sex or 
class so fettered, the qualities which are not permitted to be 
exercised shall not exist. 

We shall follow the very proper example of the Convention, in 
not entering into the question of the alleged differences in phy- 
sical or mental qualities between the sexes; not because we have 
nothing to say, but because we have too much; to discuss this one 
point tolerably would need all the space we have to bestow on the 
entire subject.* But if those who assert that the “proper sphere” 
for women is the domestic, mean by this that they have not shown 
themselves qualified for any other, the assertion evinces great 
ignorance of life and of history. Women have shown fitness for the 
highest social functions, exactly in proportion as they have been 
admitted to them. By a curious anomaly, though ineligible to 
even the lowest offices of state, they are in some countries admitted 
to the highest of all, the regal; and if there is any one function 
for which they have shown a decided vocation, it is that of reign- 
ing. Not to go back to ancient history, we look in vain for abler 
or firmer rulers than Elizabeth; than Isabella of Castile ; than 
Maria Teresa; than Catherine of Russia; than Blanche, mother 
of Louis IX. of France ; than Jeanne d’Albret, mother of Henri 
Quatre. There are few kings on record who contended with more 
difficult circumstances, or overcame them more triumphantly, 





* Anexcellent passage on this part of the subject, from one of Sydney Smith’s 
contributions to the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ we will not refrain from quoting :— 
“A great deal has been said of the original difference of capacity between 
men and women, as if women were more quick and men more judicious—as if 
women were more remarkable for delicacy of association, and men for stron, 
powers of attention. All this, we confess, appears to us very fanciful. at 
there is a difference in the understandings of the men and the women we every 
day meet with, everybody, we suppose, must perceive; but there is none surel 
which may not be accounted for by the difference of circumstances in whic 
they have been placed, without referring to any conjectural difference of 
original conformation of mind. As long as boys and girls run about in the 
dirt, and trundle hoops together, they are both precisely alike. If you catch 
up one-half of these creatures, and train them to a particular set of actions 
and opinions, and the other haif to a perfectly opposite set, of course their 
understandings will differ, as one or the other sort of occupations has called 
this or that talent into action. There is surely no occasion to go into any 
deeper or more abstruse reasoning, in order to explain so very simple a pheno- 
menon.”—Sydney Smith’s Works, vol. i. p. 200. 
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than these. Even in semi-barbarous Asia, princesses who have 
never been seen by men, other than those of their own family, 
or ever spoken with them unless from behind a curtain, have 
as regents, during the minority of their sons, exhibited many 
of the most brilliant examples of just and vigorous administra- 
tion. In the middle ages, when the distance between the upper 
and lower ranks was greater than even between women and men, 
and the women of the privileged class, however subject to tyranny 
from the men of the same class, were at a less distance below 
them than any one else was, and often in their absence repre- 
sented them in their functions and authority—numbers of heroic 
chatelaines, like Jeanne de Montfort, or the great Countess of 
Derby as late even as the time of Charles I., distinguished 
themselves not only by their political but their military capacity. 
In the centuries immediately before and after the Reformation, 
ladies of royal houses, as diplomatists, as governors of provinces, 
or as the confidential advisers of kings, equalled the first states- 
men of their time: and the treaty of Cambray, which gave peace 
to Europe, was negociated in conferences where no other person 
was present, by the aunt of the Emperor Charles the Fifth, and 
the mother of Francis the First. 

Concerning the fitness, then, of women for politics, there can 
be no question : but the dispute is more likely to turn upon the 
fitness of politics for women. When the reasons alleged for ex- 
cluding women from active life in all its higher departments, are 
stripped of their garb of declamatory phrases, and reduced to the 
simple expression of a meaning, they seem to be mainly three: 
the incompatibility of active life with maternity, and with the 
cares of a household; secondly, its alleged hardening effect on the 
character ; and thirdly, the inexpediency of making an addition 
to the already excessive pressure of competition in every kind of 
professional or lucrative employment. 

The first, the maternity argument, is usually laid most stress 
upon: although (it needs hardly be said) this reason, if it be one, 
can apply only to mothers. It is neither necessary nor just to 
make imperative on women that they shall be either mothers or 
nothing; or that if they have been mothers once, they shall be 
nothing else during the whole remainder of their lives. Neither 
women nor men need any law to exclude them from an occupa- 
tion, if they have undertaken another which is incompatible with 
it. No one proposes to exclude the male sex from Parliament 
because a man may be a soldier or sailor in active service, or a 
merchant whose business requires all his time and energies. 
Nine-tenths of the occupations of men exclude them de facto from 
public life, as effectually as if they were excluded by law; but 
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that is no reason for making laws to exclude even the nine-tenths, 
much less the remaining tenth. The reason of the case is the 
same for women as for men. There is no need to make provision 
by law that a woman shall not carry on the active details of a 
household, or of the education of children, and at the same time 
practise a profession or be elected to parliament. Where incom- 
patibility is real, it will take care of itself: but there is gross in- 
justice in making the incompatibility a pretence for the exclusion 
of those in whose case it does not exist. And these, if they were 
free to choose, would be a very large proportion, The maternity 
argument deserts its supporters in the case of single women, a 
large and increasing class of the population; a fact which, it is 
not irrelevant to remark, by tending to diminish the excessive 
competition of numbers, is calculated to assist greatly the pros- 
perity of all. There is no inherent reason or necessity that all 
women should voluntarily choose to devote their lives to one 
animal function and its consequences. Numbers of women are 
wives and mothers only because there is no other career open to 
them, no other occupation for their feelings or their activities. 
Every improvement in their education, and enlargement of their 
faculties—everything which renders them more qualified for any 
other mode of life, increases the number of those to whom it 1s 
an injury and an oppression to be denied the choice. To say 
that women must be excluded from active life because maternity 
disqualifies them for it, is in fact to say, that every other career 
should be forbidden them in order that maternity may be their 
only resource. 

But secondly, it is urged, that to give the same freedom of 
occupation to women as to men, would be an injurious addition 
to the crowd of competitors, by whom the avenues to almost 
all kinds of employment are choked up, and its remuneration 
depressed. This argument, it is to be observed, does not reach 
the political question. It gives no excuse for withholding from 
women the rights of citizenship. The suffrage, the jury-box, 
admission to the legislature and to office, it does not touch. It 
bears only on the industrial branch of the subject. Allowing it, 
then, in an economical point of view, its full force ; assuming that 
to lay open to women the employments now monopolized by 
men, would tend, like the breaking down of other monopolies, to 
lower the rate of remuneration in those employments; let us con- 
sider what is the amount of this evil consequence, and what the 
compensation for it. The worst ever asserted, much worse than is 
at all likely to be realized, is that if women competed with men, 
@ man and a woman could not together earn more than is now 
earned by the man alone. Let us make this supposition, the 
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most unfavourable supposition possible: the joint income of the 
two would be the same as before, while the woman would be raised 
from the position of a servant to that of a partner. Even if every 
woman, as matters now stand, had a claim on some man for sup- 
port, how infinitely preferable is it that »art of the income should 
be of the woman’s earning, even if the aggregate sum were but 
little increased by it, rather than that she should be compelled to 
stand aside in order that men may be the sole earners, and the sole 
dispensers of what is earned. Even under the present laws respect- 
ing the property of women,* a woman who contributes materially 
to the support of the family, cannot be treated in the same con- 
temptuously tyrannical manner as one who, however she may toil 
as a domestic drudge, is a dependent on the man for subsistence. 
As for the depression of wages by increase of competition, 
remedies will be found for it in time. Palliatives might be 
applied immediately; for instance, a more rigid exclusion of 
children from industrial employment, during the years in which 
they ought to be working only to strengthen their bodies and 
minds for after life. Children are necessarily dependent, and 
under the power of others; and their labour, being not for them- 
selves but for the gain of their parents, is a proper subject for 
legislative regulation. With respect to the future, we neither 
believe that improvident multiplication, and the consequent 
excessive difficulty of gaining a subsistence, will always con- 
tinue, nor that the division of mankind into capitalists and hired 
labourers, and the regulation of the reward of labourers mainly 
by demand and supply, will be for ever, or even much longer, 
the rule of the world. But so long as competition is the general 
law of human life, it is tyranny to shut out one half of the 
competitors. All who have attained the age of self-government, 
have an equal claim to be permitted to sell whatever kind of 
useful labour they are capable of, for the price which it will bring. 
The third objection to the admission of women to political or 
professional life, its alleged hardening tendency; belongs to an 
age now past, and is scarcely to be comprehended by people 
of the present time. There are still, however, persons who sa 
that the world and its avocations render men selfish and un- 
feeling ; that the struggles, rivalries and collisions of business 





* The truly horrible effects of the present state of the law among the lowest 
of the working population, is exhibited in those cases of hideous maltreat- 
ment of their wives by working men, with which every newspaper, every police 
report, teems. Wretches unfit to have the smallest authority over any livin 
thing, have a helpless woman for their household slave. These excesses coul 
not exist if women both earned, and had the right to possess, a part of the 
income of the family. 
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and of politics make them harsh and unamiable; that if half 
the species must unavoidably be given up to these things, it is 
the more necessary that the other half should be kept free from 
them ; that to preserve women from the bad influences of the 
world, is the only chance of preventing men from being wholly 
given up to them. 

There would have been plausibility in this argument when 
the world was still in the age of violence; when life was 
full of physical conflict, and every man had to redress his injuries 
or those of others, by the sword or by the strength of his 
arm. Women, like priests, by being exempted from such res- 
ponsibilities, and from some part of the accompanying dangers, 
may have been enabled to exercise a beneficial influence. But 
in the present condition of human life, we do not know where 
those hardening influences are to be found, to which men are 
subject and from which women are at present exempt. Indi- 
viduals now-a-days are seldom called upon to fight hand to hand, 
even with peaceful weapons; personal enmities and rivalities 
count for little in worldly transactions; the general pressure of 
circumstances, not the adverse will of individuals, is the obstacle 
men now have to make head against. That pressure, when 
excessive, breaks the spirit, and cramps and sours the feelings, 
but not less of women than of men, since they suffer certainly 
not less from its evils. There are still quarrels and dislikes, 
but the sources of them are changed. The feudal chief once 
found his bitterest enemy in his powerful neighbour, the minister 
or courtier in his rival for place: but opposition of interest in 
active life, as a cause of personal animosity, is out of date; the 
enmities of the present day arise not from great things but small, 
from what people say of one another, more than from what they 
do; and if there are hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness, 
they are to be found among women fully as much as among 
men. In the present state of civilization, the notion of guarding 
women from the hardening influences of the world, could only 
be realized by secluding them from society altogether. The 
common duties of common life, as at present constituted, are 
incompatible with any other softness in women than weakness. 
Surely weak minds in weak bodies must cre long cease to be 
even supposed to be either attractive or amiable. 

But, in truth, none of these arguments and considerations 
touch the foundations of the subject. The real question is, 
whether it is right and expedient that one-half of the human race 
should pass through life in a state of forced subordination to the 
other half. Ifthe best state of human society is that of being 
divided into two parts, one consisting of persons with a will and 
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a substantive existence, the other of humble companions to these 
persons, attached, each of them to one, for the purpose of bring- 
ing up Ais children, and making his home pleasant to him; if 
this is the place assigned to women, it is but kindness to educate 
them for this ; to make them believe that the greatest good for- 
tune which can befal them, is to be chosen by some man for this 
purpose; and that every other career which the world deems 
happy or honourable, is closed to them by the law, not of social 
institutions, but of nature and destiny. 

When, however, we ask why the existence of one-half the 
species should be merely ancillary to that of the other—why 
each woman should be a mere appendage to a man, allowed to 
have no interests of her own, that there may be nothing to compete 
in her mind with his interests and his pleasure; the only reason 
which can be given is, that men like it. It is agreeable to them 
that men should live for their own sake, women for the sake of 
men: and the qualities and conduct in subjects which are agree- 
able to rulers, they succeed for a long time in making the subjects 
themselves consider as their appropriate virtues. Helvetius has 
met with much obloquy for asserting, that persons usually mean 
by virtues the qualities which are useful or convenient to them- 
selves. How truly this is said of mankind in general, and how 
wonderfully the ideas of virtue set afloat by the powerful, are 
caught and imbibed by those under their dominion, is exempli- 
fied by the manner in which the world were once persuaded 
that the supreme virtue of subjects was loyalty to kings, and are 
still persuaded that the paramount virtue of womanhood is loyalty 
to men. Under a nominal recognition of a moral code common 
to both, in practice self-will and self-assertion form the type of 
what are designated as manly virtues, while abnegation of self, 
patience, resignation, and submission to power, unless when 
resistance is commanded by other interests than their own, have 
been stamped by general consent as pre-eminently the duties 
and graces required of women. The meaning being merely, that 
power makes itself the centre of moral obligation, and that a man 
likes to have his own will, but does not like that his domestic 
companion should have a will different from his. 

We are far from pretending that in modern and civilized 
times, no reciprocity of obligation is acknowledged on the part 
of the stronger. Such an assertion would be very wide of the 
truth. But even this reciprocity, which has disarmed tyranny, 
at least in the higher and middle classes, of its most revolting 
features, yet when combined with the original evil of the depen- 
dent condition of women, has introduced in its turn serious evils. 

In the beginning, and among tribes which are still in a pri- 
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mitive condition, women were and are the slaves of men for the 
purposes of toil. All the hard bodily labour devolves on them. 
The Australian savage is idle, while women painfully dig up 
the roots 6n which he lives. An American Indian, when he 
has killed a deer, leaves it, and sends a woman to carry it home. 
In a state somewhat more advanced, as in Asia, women were 
and are the slaves of men for the purposes of sensuality. In 
Europe there early succeeded a third and milder dominion, 
secured not by blows, nor by locks and bars, but by sedulous 
inculcation on the mind; feelings also of kindness, and ideas of 
duty, such as a superior owes to inferiors under his protection, 
became more and more involved in the relation. But it did not 
for many ages become a relation of companionship, even between 
unequals; the lives of the two persons were apart. The wife 
was part of the furniture of home, of the resting-place to which 
the man returned from business or pleasure. His occupations 
were, as they still are, among men; his pleasures and excite- 
ments also were, for the most part, among men—among his 
equals. He was a patriarch and a despot within four walls, and 
irresponsible power had its effect, greater or less according to 
his disposition, in rendering him domineering, exacting, self- 
worshipping, when not capriciously or brutally tyrannical. But 
if the moral part of his nature suffered, it was not necessarily so, 
in the same degree, with the intellectual or the active portion. 
He might have as much vigour of mind and energy of character 
as his nature enabled him, and as the circumstances of his times 
allowed. He might write the ‘ Paradise Lost,’ or win the battle 
of Marengo. This was the condition of the Greeks and Romans, 
and of the moderns until a recent date. Their relations with 
their domestic subordinates occupied a mere corner, though.a 
cherished one, of their lives. Their education as men, the 
formation of their character and faculties, depended mainly on 
a different class of influences. 

It is otherwise now. The progress of improvement has 
imposed on all possessors of power, and of domestic power 
among the rest, an increased and increasing sense of corre- 
lative obligation. No man now thinks that his wife has no 
claim upon his actions but such as he may accord to her. 
All men of any conscience believe that their duty to their 
wives is one of the most binding of their obligations. Nor is it 
supposed to consist solely in protection, which, in the present 
state of civilization, women have almost ceased to need: it 
involves care for their happiness and consideration of their 
wishes, with a not unfrequent sacrifice of their own to them. 
The power of husbands has reached the stage which the power 
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of kings had arrived at, when opinion did not yet question the 
rightfulness of arbitrary power, but in theory, and to a certain 
extent in practice, condemned the selfish use of it. This im- 
provement in the moral sentiments of mankind, and increased 
sense of the consideration due by every man to those who have 
no one but himself to look to, has tended to make home more 
and more the centre of interest, and domestic circumstances 
and society a larger and larger part of life, and of its pursuits 
and pleasures. The tendency has been strengthened by the 
changes of tastes and manners which have so remarkably dis- 
tinguished the last two or three generations. In days not far 
distant, men found their excitement and filled up their time in 
violent bodily exercises, noisy merriment, and intemperance. 
They have now, in all but the very poorest classes, lost their 
inclination for these things, and for the coarser pleasures 
generally; they have now scarcely any tastes but those which 
they have in common with women, and, for the first time in the 
world, men and women are really companions. A most bene- 
ficial change, if the companionship were between equals; but 
being between unequals, it produces, what good observers have 
noticed, though without perceiving its cause, a progressive de- 
terioration among men in what had hitherto been considered 
the masculine excellences. Those who are so careful that 
women should not become men, do not see that men are be- 
coming, what they have decided that women should be—are 
falling into the feebleness which they have so long cultivated in 
their companions. Those who are associated in their lives, tend 
to become assimilated in character. In the present closeness of 
association between the sexes, men cannot retain manliness 
unless women acquire it. 

There is hardly any situation more unfavourable to the main- 
tenance of elevation of character or force of intellect, than to 
live in the society, and seek by preference the sympathy, of in- 
feriors in mental endowments. Why is it that we constantly 
see in life so much of intellectual and moral promise followed 
by such inadequate performance, but because the aspirant has 
compared himself only with those below himself, and has not 
sought improvement or stimulus from measuring himself with 
his equals or superiors, In the present state of social life, this 
is becoming the general condition of men. They care less and 
less for any sympathies, and are less and less under any personal 
influences, but those of the domestic roof. Not to be misunder- 
stood, it is necessary that we should distinctly disclaim the 
belief, that women are even now inferior in intellect to men. 
There are women who are the equals in intellect of any men 
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who ever lived: and comparing ordinary women with ordinary 
men, the varied though petty details which compose the occu- 
pation of most women, call forth probably as much of mental 
ability, as the uniform routine of the pursuits which are the 
habitual occupation of a large majority of men. It is from 
nothing in the faculties themselves, but from the petty subjects 
and interests on which alone they are exercised, that the com- 
panionship of women, such as their present circumstances make 
them, so often exercises a dissolvent influence on high faculties 
and aspirations in men. If one of the two has no knowledge 
and no care about the great ideas and purposes which dignify 
life, or about any of its practical concerns save personal interests 
and personal vanities, her conscious, and still more her uncon- 
scious influence, will, except in rare cases, reduce to a second 
place in his mind, if not entirely extinguish, those interests 
which she cannot or does not share. 

Our argument here brings us into collision with what may be 
termed the moderate reformers of the education of women; a 
sort of persons who cross the path of improvement on all great 
questions ; those who would maintain the old bad principles, 
mitigating their consequences. These say, that women should 
be, not slaves, nor servants, but companions; and educated for 
that office: (they do not say that men should be educated to 
be the companions of women). But since uncultivated women 
are not suitable companions for cultivated men, and a man who 
feels interest in things above and beyond the family circle 
wishes that his companion should sympathize with him in that 
interest ; they therefore say, let women improve their under- 
standing and taste, acquire general knowledge, cultivate poetry, 
art, even coguet with science, and some stretch their liberality 
so far as to say, inform themselves on politics ; not as pursuits, 
but sufficiently to feel an interest in the subjects, and to be 
capable of holding a conversation on them with the husband, or 
at least of understanding and imbibing his wisdom. Very 
agreeable to him, no doubt, but unfortunately the reverse of 
improving. It is from having intellectual communion only 
with those to whom they can lay down the law, that so few men 
continue to advance in wisdom beyond the first stages. The 
most eminent men ccase to improve, if they associate only with 
disciples. When they have overtopped those who immediately 
surround them, if they wish for further growth, they must seek 
for others of their own stature to consort with. The mental 
companionship which is improving, is communion between 
active minds, not mere contact between an active mind and a 
passive. This inestimable advantage is even now enjoyed, when 
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a strong-minded man and a strong-minded woman are, by a rare 
chance, united: and would be had far oftener, if education took - 
the same pains to form strong-minded women which it takes to 
prevent them from being formed. The modern, and what are 
regarded as the improved and enlightened modes of education of 
women, abjure, as far as words go, an education of mere show, 
and ~profess to aim at solid instruction, but mean by that ex- 
pression, superficial information on solid subjects. Except accom- 
plishments, which are now generally regarded as to be taught 
well if taught at all, nothing is taught to women thoroughly. 
Small portions only of what it is attempted to teach thoroughly 
to boys, are the whole of what it is intended or desired to teach to 
women. What makes intelligent beings is the power of thought : 
the stimuli which call forth that power are the interest and dignity 
of thought itself, and a field for its practical application. Both 
motives are cut off from those who are told from infancy that 
thought, and all its greater applications, are other people’s busi- 
ness, while theirs is to make themselves agreeable to other people. 
High mental powers in women will be but an exceptional acci- 
dent, until every career is open to them, and until they, as well 
as men, are educated for themselves and for the world—not one 
sex for the other. 

In what we have said on the effect of the inferior position of 
women, combined with the present constitution of married life, 
we have thus far had in view only the most favourable cases, 
those in which there is some real approach to that union and 
blending of characters and of lives, which the theory of the 
relation contemplates as its ideal standard. But if we look to 
the great majority of cases, the effect of women’s legal inferiority 
on the character both of women and of men must be painted in 
far darker colours. We do not speak here of the grosser bru- 
talities, nor of the man’s power to seize on the woman’s earnings, 
or compel her to live with him against her will. We do not 
address ourselves to any one who requires to have it proved that 
these things should be remedied. We suppose average cases, in 
which there is neither complete union nor complete disunion 
of feelings and of character; and we affirm that in such cases 
the influence of the dependence on the woman’s side, is demo- 
ralizing to the character of both. 

The common opinion is, that whatever may be the case with 
the intellectual, the moral influence of women over men is almost 
always salutary. It is, we are often told, the great counteractive 
of selfishness. However the case may be as to personal in- 
fluence, the influence of the position tends eminently to promote 
selfishness. The most insignificant of men, the man who can 
obtain influence or consideration nowhere. else, finds. one place 
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where he is chief and head. There is one person, often greatly 
his superior in understanding, who is obliged to consult him, 
and whom he is not obliged to consult. He is judge, magistrate, 
ruler, over their joint concerns ; arbiter of all differences between 
them. The justice or conscience to which her appeal must be 
made, is his justice and conscience: it is his to hold the balance 
and adjust the scales between his own claims or wishes and 
those of another. His is now the only tribunal, in civilized life, 
in which the same person is judge and party. A generous mind, 
in such a situation, makes the balance incline against its own 
side, and gives the other not less, but more, than a fair equality ; 
and thus the weaker side may be enabled to turn the very fact 
of dependence into an instrument of power, and in default of 
justice, take an ungenerous advantage of generosity ; rendering 
the unjust power, to those who make an unselfish use of it, a 
torment anda burthen. But how is it when average men are 
invested with this power, without reciprocity and without 
responsibility? Give such a man the idea that he is first in law 
and in opinion—that to will is his part, and hers to submit ; it 
is absurd to suppose that this idea merely glides over his mind, 
without sinking into it, or having any effect on his feelings and 
practice. The propensity to make himself the first object of 
consideration, and others at most the second, is not so rare as to 
be wanting where everything seems purposely arranged for 
permitting its indulgence. If there is any self-will in the man, 
he becomes either the conscious or unconscious despot of his 
household. The wife, indeed, often succeeds in gaining her 
objects, but it is by some of the many various forms of indirect- 
ness and management. 

Thus the position is corrupting equally to both ; im the one it 
produces the vices of power, in the other those of artifice. 
Women, in their present physical and moral state, having 
stronger impulses, would naturally be franker and more direct 
than mer; yet all the old saws and traditions represent them 
as artful and dissembling. Why? Because their only way to 
their objects is by indirect paths. In all countries where 
women have strong wishes and active minds, this consequence 
is inevitable: and if it is less conspicuous in England than in 
some other places, it is because Englishwomen, saving occa- 
sional exceptions, have ceased to have either strong wishes or 
active minds. 

We are not now speaking of cases in which there is anything 
deserving the name of strong affection on both sides. That, 
where it exists, is too powerful a principle not to modify greatly 
the bad influences of the situation ; it seldom, however, destroys 
them entirely. Much oftener the bad influences are too strong 
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for the affection, and destroy it. The highest order of durable 
and happy attachments would be a hundred times more frequent 
than they are, if the affection which the two sexes sought from 
one another were that genuine friendship, which only exists 
between equals in privileges as in faculties. But with regard to 
what is commonly called affection in married life—the habitual 
and almost mechanical feeling of kindliness, and pleasure in each 
other’s society, which generally grows up between persons who 
constantly live together, unless there is actual dislike—there is 
nothing in this to contradict or qualify the mischievous influence 
of the unequal relation. Such feelings often exist between a 
sultan and his favourites, between a master and his servants; 
they are merely examples of the pliability of human nature, 
which accommodates itself in some degree even to the worst 
circumstances, and the commonest natures always the most 
easily. 

With respect to the influence personally exercised by women 
over men, it, no doubt, renders them less harsh and brutal ; in 
ruder times, it was often the only softening influence to which 
they were accessible. But the assertion, that the wife’s in- 
fluence renders the man less selfish, contains, as things now are, 
fully as much error as truth. Selfishness towards the wife 
herself, and towards those in whom she is interested, the 
children, though favoured by their dependence, the wife’s in- 
fluence, no doubt, tends to counteract. But the general effect 
on him of her character, so long as her interests are concen- 
trated in the family, tends but to substitute for individual 
selfishness a family selfishness, wearing an amiable guise, and 
putting on the mask of duty. How rarely is the wife’s influ- 
ence on the side of public virtue: how rarely does it do other- 
wise than discourage any effort of principle by which the 
private interests or worldly vanities of the family can be ex- 
pected to suffer. Public spirit, sense of duty towards the 
public good, is of all virtues, as women are now educated and 
situated, the most rarely to be found among them; they have 
seldom even, what in men is often a partial substitute for public 
spirit, a sense of personal honour connected with any public 
duty. Many a man, whom no money or personal flattery would 
have bought, has bartered his political opinions against a title or 
invitations for his wife; and a still greater number are made 
mere hunters after the puerile vanities of society, because their 
wives value them. As for opinions; inCatholic countries, the wife’s 
influence is another name for that of the priest: he gives her, 
in the hopes and emotions connected with a future life, a con- 
solation for the sufferings and disappointments which are her 
ordinary lot in this. Elsewhere, her weight is thrown into the 
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scale either of the most common-place, or of the most outwardly 
prosperous opinions: either those by which censure will be 
escaped, or by which worldly advancement is likeliest to be 
procured. In England, the wife’s influence is usually on the 
illiberal and anti-popular side: this is generally the gaining side 
for personal interest and vanity; and what to her is the demo- 
cracy or liberalism in which she has no part—which leaves her 
the Pariah it found her? The man himself, when he marries, 
usually declines into Conservatism ; begins to’ sympathize with 
the holders of power, more than with its victims, and thinks it 
his part to be on the side of authority. As to mental progress, 
except those vulgarer attainments by which vanity or ambition 
are promoted, there is generally an end to it in a man who 
marries a woman mentally his inferior; unless, indeed, he is 
unhappy in marriage, or becomes indifferent. From a man of 
twenty-five or thirty, after he is married, an experienced 
observer seldom expects any further progress in mind or feel- 
ings. It is rare that the progress already made is maintained. 
Any spark of the mens divinior which might otherwise have 
spread and become a flame, seldom survives for any length of 
time unextinguished. Fora mind which learns to be satisfied 
with what it already is—which does not incessantly look for- 
ward to a degree of improvement not yet reached—becomes 
relaxed, self-indulgent, and loses the spring and the tension 
which maintain it even at the point already attained. And 
there is no fact in human nature to which experience bears 
more invariable testimony than to this—that all social or sym- 
pathetic influences which do not raise up, pull down; if they 
do not tend to stimulate and exalt the mind, they tend to 
vulgarize it. 

For the interest, therefore, not only of women but of men, 
and of human improvement in the widest sense, the emancipa- 
tion of women, which the modern world often boasts of having 
effected, and for which credit is sometimes given to civilization, 
and sometimes to Christianity, cannot stop where it is. If it 
were either necessary or just that one portion of mankind 
should remain mentally and spiritually only half developed, 
the development of the other portion ought to have been made, 
as far as possible, independent of their influence. Instead of 
this, they have become the most intimate, and it may now be 
said, the only intimate associates of those to whom yet they are 
sedulously kept inferior ; and have been raised just high enough 
to drag the others down to themselves. 

We have left behind a host of vulgar objections, either as not 
worthy of an answer, or as answered by the general course’ of 
our remarks. A few words, however, must be said on one plea; 
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which in England is made much use of for giving an unselfish 
air to the upholding of selfish privileges, and which, with 
unobserving, unreflecting people, passes for much more than it 
is worth. Women, it is said, do not desire—do not seek, what 
is called their emancipation. On the contrary, they generally 
disown such claims when made in their behalf, and fall with 
acharnement upon any one of themselves who identifies herself 
with their common cause. 

Supposing the fact to be true in the fullest extent ever asserted, 
if it proves that European women ought to remain as they are, 
it proves exactly the same with respect to Asiatic women; 
for they too, instead of murmuring at their seclusion, and 
at the restraint imposed upon them, pride themselves on it, 
and are astonished at the effrontery of women who receive visits 
from male acquaintances, and are seen in the streets unveiled. 
Habits of submission make men as well as women servile-minded. 
The vast population of Asia do not desire or value, probably 
would not accept, political liberty, nor the savages of the forest, 
civilization; which does not prove that either of those things 
is undesirable for them, cr that they will not, at some future 
time, enjoy it. Custom hardens human beings to any kind of 
degradation, by deadening the part of their nature which would 
resist it. And the case of women is, in this respect, even a peculiar 
one, for no other inferior caste that we have heard of, have been 
taught to regard their degradation as their honour. The 
argument, however, implies a secret consciousness that the 
alleged preference of women for their dependent state is merely 
apparent, and arises from their being allowed no choice; for 
if the preference be natural, there can be no necessity for enforcing 
it by law. 'To make laws compelling people to follow their inclina- 
tion, has not hitherto been thought necessary by any legislator. 
The plea that women do not desire any change, is the same that 
has been urged, times out of mind, against the proposal of abolish- 
ing any social evil—“ there is no complaint ;” which is generally 
not true, and when true, only so because there is not that hope 
of success, without which complaint seldom makes itself audible 
to unwilling ears. How does the objector know that women 
do not desire equality and freedom? He never knew a woman 
who did not, or would not, desire it for herself individually. It 
would be very simple to suppose, that if they do desire it they 
will say so. Their position is like that of the tenants or labourers 
who vote against their own political interests to please their land- 
lords or employers ; with the unique addition, that submission is 
inculcated on them from childhood, as the peculiar attraction and 
grace of their character. They are taught to think, that to repel 
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actively even an admitted injustice done to themselves, is 
somewhat unfeminine, and had better be left to some male 
friend or protector. To be accused of rebelling against anything 
which admits of being called an ordinance of society, they are 
taught to regard as an imputation of a serious offence, to say 
the least, against the proprieties of their sex. It requires un- 
usual moral courage as well as disinterestedness in a woman, to 
express opinions favourable to women’s enfranchisement, until, 
at least, there is some prospect of obtaining it. The comfort of 
her individual life, and her social consideration, usually depend 
on the good will of those who hold the undue power; and to 
possessors of power any complaint, however bitter, of the misuse 
of it, is a less flagrant act of msubordination than to protest 
against the power itself. The professions of women in this mat- 
ter remind us of the state offenders of old, who, on the point 
of execution, used to protest their love and devotion to the 
sovereign by whose unjust mandate they suffered. Griselda 
herself might be matched from the speeches put by Shakspeare 
into the mouths of male victims of kingly caprice and tyranny : 
the Duke of Buckingham, for example, in ‘ Henry the Eighth,’ 
and even Wolsey. The literary class of women, especially in 
England, are ostentatious in disclaiming the desire for equality 
or citizenship, and proclaiming their complete satisfaction with 
the place which society assigns to them; exercising in this, as 
in many other respects, a most noxious influence over the feel- 
ings and opinions of men, who unsuspectingly accept the ser- 
vilities of toadyism as concessions to the force of truth, not con- 
sidering that it is the personal interest of these women to 
profess whatever opinions they expect will be agreeable to men. 
It is not among men of talent, sprung from the people, and 
patronized and flattered by the aristocracy, that we look for the 
leaders of a democratic movement. Successful literary women 
are just as unlikely to prefer the cause of women to their own 
social consideration. They depend on men’s opinion for their 
literary as well as for their feminine successes; and such is 
their bad opinion of men, that they believe there is not more 
than one in ten thousand who does not dislike and fear strength, 
sincerity, or high spiritin awoman. They are therefore anxious 
to earn pardon and toleration for whatever of these qualities 
their writings may exhibit on other subjects, by a studied dis- 
play of submission on this: that they may give no occasion for 
vulgar men to say (what nothing will prevent vulgar men from 
saying), that learning makes women unfeminine, and that 
literary ladies are likely to be bad wives. 

But enough of this; especially as the fact which affords 
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the occasion for this notice, makes it impossible any longer to 
assert the universal acquiescence of women (saving individual 
exceptions) in their dependent condition. In the United States 
at least, there are women, seemingly numerous, and now or- 
ganised for action on the public mind, who demand equality in 
the fullest acceptation of the word, and demand it by a straight- 
forward appeal to men’s sense of justice, not plead for it with a 
timid deprecation of their displeasure. 

Like other popular movements, however, this may be seriously 
retarded by the blunders of its adherents. Tried by the ordinary 
standard of public meetings, the speeches at the Convention are 
remarkable for the preponderance of the rational over the decla- 
matory element; but there are some exceptions; and things to 
which it is impossible to attach any rational meaning, have 
found their way into the resolutions. Thus, the resolution 
which sets forth the claims made in behalf of women, after 
claiming equality in education, in industrial pursuits, and in 
political rights, enumerates as a fourth head of demand some- 
thing under the name of “social and spiritual union,” and “a 
medium of expressing the highest moral and spiritual views of 
justice,” with other similar verbiage, serving only to mar the 
simplicity and rationality of the other demands: resembling 
those who would weakly attempt to combine nominal equality 
between men and women, with enforced distinctions in their 
privileges and functions. What is wanted for women is equal 
rights, equal admission to all social privileges; not a position 
apart, a sort of sentimental priesthood. To this, the only just 
and rational principle, both the resolutions and the speeches, for 
the most part, adhere. They contain so little which is akin to 
the nonsensical paragraph in question, that we suspect it not to 
be the work of the same hands as most of the other resolutions. 
The strength of the cause lies in the support of those who are 
influenced by reason and principle; and to attempt to recommend 
it by sentimentalities, absurd in reason, and inconsistent with 
the principle on which the movement is founded, is to place a 
good cause on a level with a bad one. 

There are indications that the example of America will be 
followed on this side of the Atlantic; and the first step has 
been taken in that part of England where every serious move- 
ment in the direction of political progress has its commencement 
—the manufacturing districts of the North. On the 13th of 
February 1851, a petition of women, agreed to by a public 
meeting at Sheffield, and claiming the elective franchise, was 
presented to the House of Lords by the Earl of Carlisle. 
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Arr. IIl.—1. The Mesmeric Mania of 1851, with a Physiological 
Explanation of the Phenomena produced. By J. H. Bennett, 
M.D. London: Simpkin and Marshall. 
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8. Somnolism and Phycheism; or the Science of the Soul, and 
the Phenomena of Nervation. By J. W. Haddock, M.D.: 
London: J. 8. Hodson, Portugal-street. 


HE attention of the public to mesmerism, which was re- 
cently on the wane, has been suddenly revived. A new mode 
has been discovered of illustrating a very familiar fact,—familiar 
at least, to all persons in the medical profession, and to many 
out of it,—that the imaginative faculties, the nervous sensations 
and muscular motions, are not always under the control of the 
judgment or of the will, and that phenomena of this description 
may be artificially induced. The balance of the intellectual 
powers, it is well known, may be disturbed by many causes ; and 
a systematic means of disturbing it, connected with mesmeric 
manipulations has been contrived, through which crowds of 
educated persons have been startled into a belief of the old and 
exploded doctrines of electro-nervous currents and animal 
magnetism. 

The professors of the new art (science would be a misnomer), 
call themselves electro-biologists, and their success has been 
such in some parts of the country, especially in Scotland, as to 
produce a mesmeric epidemic. Mesmerism is the all-en- 
grossing topic of conversation at every dinner or evening party 
in Edinburgh. In a fashionable assembly, experiments on the 
mental functions take the place of quadrilles. Ladies of sen- 
sitive and “ susceptible” organization, gratify a drawing-room 
with the exhibition of “involuntary emotions,” instead of a fan- 
tasia on the pianoforte. Students at Universities excite them 
in each other till they find themselves incapacitated for attend- 
ance upon their classes; and boys at school forsake marbles to 
play tricks with the nervous system of their companions; from 
which the most serious consequences have sometimes ensued. 

The interest of scientific men in the northern metropolis, 
was first awakened to the subject by a letter from Sir David 
Brewster, which appeared in the ‘ Edinburgh Evening Courant’ 
of December 28, 1850; in which, after describing the experi- 
ments he had witnessed, he says :— 


“ The gentlemen present, were the Duke of Argyle, Mr. Callander, 
of Craigforth, Colonel Gore Brown, of the 21st Fusileers, Professor 
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Gregory, and myself; and I believe they were all as convinced as 
I was, that the phenomena witnessed were real phenomena, and as 
well established as any other facts in physical science. 

“The process by which the operator produces them—the mode 
by which that process acts upon the mind of the patient, and the 
reference of the phenomena to some general law in the mind of man, 
may remain long unknown ; but it is not difficult to see in the recent 
discoveries of M. Dubois Reymond, and M. Matteucci, and in the 
laws which regulate the relative intensity of the external and internal 
impressions of the nerves of sensation, some not very indistinct indi- 
eations of that remarkable process, by which minds of peculiar 
sensibility are temporarily placed under the dominion of physical 
influences, developed and directed by some living agent.” 


Every one is quite at liberty to describe any operation of the 
mind as connected with the nerves of sensation, or the medul- 
lary substance in which they terminate, as a “ remarkable” 
process. Remarkable of course it is—as every thing in nature is 
remarkable or wonderful ; but the phrase as used here, favours 
a delusion ;—seeming to imply, that the phenomena exhibited by 
electro-biologists are marvellous from some peculiar mystery 


about them; while we think it will be found that there is no 
further mystery in the matter than there is about a multitude of 
facts of every day occurrence, involving similar phenomena, as 
for instance, the triumphs of oratory and histrionic skill, and the 
more permanent effects of monomania. 

The letter of Sir David Brewster, was followed by a paper in 
‘Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal,’ on the same subject,‘and with 
which we have to find the same fault. The paper to which we 
allude is not a philosophical disquisition, or a searching scien- 
tific analysis of the facts described, but a tale of wonder. The 
tone of it appropriate enough for such a work as Eugene 
Sue might be expected to introduce in a work on the ‘ Mys- 
teries of Edinburgh ;’ but certainly much less suited for the 
columns of the moral essayist to whom the public have been chiefly 
indebted for the improvement of popular literature. An extract 
will explain our meaning, and help to illustrate the subject we 
are proposing briefly to discuss. 

The writer describes a party of thirty persons, two of them 
ladies, known to each other, assembled in a drawing-room with 
the intention of testing the truth of the statements of an 
electro-biologist, Dr. Darling. One gentleman present, a friend 
of the writer, particularly desirous of demonstrating their 
fallacy. Dr. Darling places in the hands of each person a 
small disc, composed of zinc, with a spot of copper in the 
centre, and directs them to keep their eyes fixed upon it for a 
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period of fifteen minutes, during which perfect silence is 
enjoined :— 


“ At the end of the quarter of an hour Dr. Darling went softly up 
to the row of subjects, and said a few words to each in succession, 
apparently in order to ascertain the condition in which they were. It 
soon appeared that both ladies were in a favourable state, but that all 
the gentlemen but one were unaffected. These accordingly retired 
and took their seats with the rest of the company. What was my 
surprise to find, that the one gentleman who appeared susceptible was 
my friend! The experimentalist was aware of his previous scepti- 
cism, and, of course, felt the greater pleasure in having succeeded 
with him. He gently laid his hands over the eyes of my friend, and 
said, ‘ Now you cannot open them.’ A hearty effort seemed to be 
made, but in vain. The lecturer then said, ‘Vow, you can open 
them ;’ and he opened them accordingly. I question if he ever had 
occasion to open them wider. We communicated looks, testifying 
our common sense of surprise. We were, in fact, thrown out—he on 
finding himself become all at once the subject of suspicion to me and 
others—and I at finding myself called upon to watch one who had 
hitherto been my associate in the effort at detection. My friend was 
now requested to hold out his hands, laid palm to palm. Dr. Darling, 
after a few passes, and pinching the fingers sharply together, said 
briskly, ‘ Now you can’t separate them.’ My friend tried in vain to 
take them asunder, till, on a nod and a word from the experimentalist, 
he did at length draw them apart. After a few passes along the 
limbs, my friend was told that he was fixed to his chair. He strained 
himself to rise, using the most violent muscular efforts ; but all in 
vain, till he received permission. He afterwards acknowledged to me 
that he had felt as if bound down to his seat by ropes. A touch on 
the lips imposed an involuntary dumbness on my friend. Not till 
told that he might now speak, could he utter a word. He was then 
told that he had forgotten his name. He nevertheless pronounced it. 
The experimentalist performed a few further manipulations, and said 
emphatically, ‘ Now you can’t tell me your name!’ Sure enough the 
word had vanished! Our patient looked up with a blank expression, 
and then a stare of puzzlement, which I should vainly endeavour to 
describe. He finally cast a bewildered and pleading gaze upon his 
fascinator, who calmly smiled and nodded, as if to undo the spell, 
when out came the missing vocable, apparently to the no small relief 
of the patient. He was after this fixed to the ground standing. 
Sway as he might in all directions, not a foot could he move. Dr. 
Darling also held up his fore-finger, and causing my friend to touch 
it, told him that he could not draw it away. He accordingly could 
not. Then, this spell being undone, the lecturer held up his fore- 
finger, and told my friend he could not touch it. He tried, darting 
his finger first on one side, then on another—above, below, in all 
directions but the right one. In short, my friend had become, from a 
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proud sceptic and derider, a perfect victim. He withdrew from the 
field utterly discomfited. It appeared that he had never been asleep, 
but continued throughout to possess his usual consciousness. He had 
really done all he could to resist the commands of the operator ; but 
power had gone from him. He had been absolutely compelled in each 
case to submit.” 


The first question that should be asked here is, as to the dura- 
tion of the spell. For how long a period did the eyes of the 
patient remain closed at the bidding of the operator? Was it 
for a few seconds only, or minutes; and would Dr. Darling 
undertake to close the eyes or lips, or fix the hands together, or 
the feet to the floor for a whole day,—or say for the more 
moderate period of half-an-hour? We suggest this inquiry 
because in the experiments which we have ourselves witnessed of 
electro-biologists in London, the effects produced in those cases 
which we were able to regard as genuine, were often of a very 
momentary character, and we observed that the operator hastened 
to undo the spell about the time when the patient seemed in a 
fair way of recovering from a temporary nervous embarrasment 
without any assistance. 

If this were all, which we are far from asserting, it might 
fairly be objected that nothing is easier than to set up for an 
electro-biologist upon such terms. We have but to shout in a 
tone of alarm to a person crossing the road, “Stor!” and 
behold he stops. His muscular powers have become obedient 
to another will than his own. He stands rooted for the moment 
to the spot. We have accomplished a feat in electro-biology. 
But so soon as we see our patient begin to look about him it is 
time to say “ Go on,” or we lose our credit of possessing a con- 
juring power over the volitions. 

A temporary state of paralysis of both mental and physical 
functions may be induced by any strong emotion. A school- 
boy with his lesson perfectly conned, suddenly finds it vanished 
from his memory in the presence of a stern master. A maiden 
orator, with abundance to say if he could calm the agitation 
of his nerves, stands before an audience tongue-tied. Comedies 
are written upon the mistakes made by nervous people, who are 
continually committing themselves—saying what they should 
not, or doing the very contrary of what they intend. In the 
instance above described, we have a case of nervous excitement, 
partly perhaps constitutional, but in part obviously occasioned 
by an over-wrought anxiety to defeat the object of the lecturer, 
complicated with embarassment arising out of a ludicrous posi- 
tion. If the party referred to had been less intent upon his 
object, and had not allowed his mind to be pre-occupied with 
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the idea of effort, where no effort was needed, he would ‘have 
found himself in full possession of his usual faculties. 


* The experimentalist now turned to one of the ladies; and here a 
very interesting series of phenomena was presented. The lady, I may 
say by way of preface, is an intimate friend of my own. She isa 
tall, elegant person, about two years married, and the mother of one 
infant. Her figure is of that rounded kind which indicates an infusion 
of the lymphatic temperament. When found to be in the suitable 
state, I observed that her face was slightly flushed, and her eyes had 
an embarrassed expression; but she bore no other signs of being in 
an extraordinary condition. Her, too, the lecturer fixed to her seat, 
and to the floor, and to his own finger. He caused her voice to desert 
her ; he made her forget her name ; passed, in short, through a re- 
petition of the principal experiments which had been already practised 
with my friend. Then he proceeded to some of apparently a higher 
kind. He told the lady that she was sad; and sad to all appearance 
she was. He told her she must laugh ; and she laughed accordingly— 
heartily and long, not stopping till she was bid.- She was now seated 
in the middle of the floor, so that every gesture and proceeding could 
be accurately seen. The lecturer said to her, “ Here is a miniature of 
your husband,” and seemed to place something in her hand. She took 
the ideal article, and looked at it with an interested expression, then 
proceeded to suspend it to a chain containing similar trifles which 
hung round her neck, concluding the affair with the gratified look 
which a young woman might be expected to exhibit on having a pretty 
miniature of one she loved presented to her. The innocent grace 
shown in the whole of this fictitious proceeding drew forth exactly 
that kind of admiration from the company which would be bestowed 
on a piece of exquisitely-natural acting in a theatre. I suspect, how- 
ever, it was ‘a grace beyond the reach of art.’ Dr. Darling now 
ventured on a trying experiment. He bade the lady look at her 
husband, who, to our apprehension, sat smiling at her. He told her 
that her lord and master had taken a great dislike to her. She seemed 
arrested with a sudden sorrow, gazed painfully at her husband, and 
then we saw her eyes slowly fill with tears. This deception was 
quickly undone, but only to be followed by one not much less dis- 
tressing tothe patient. She was told that the company were enjoying 
themselves at her expense: they were all laughing at her. She 
assumed a proud expression, rose up majestically, and looked round 
and round the room with an air of contemptuous defiance. On this 
feeling being banished from her mind, she sat down again. The 
lecturer, pointing along the floor, said, ‘You are fond of flowers— 
here is a fine flower-garden before you—you see beautiful beds of 
roses ;’ and he added the names of other favourites of the English 
garden. The lady looked, and gradually began to assume a pleased 
expression, such’as she might have manifested if led into the precincts 
of a Chatsworth or a Kew. She became fully convinced that she saw 
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a flower-garden,; although, as she afterwards told us, she never ceased 
to be aware of the fact that she was sitting ina room. Then Dr. 
Darling affected to pluck flowers and hand them to her. She took 
them, smelt them, and arranged them in her bosom with the same 
graceful simplicity which had been manifested in stringing the minia- 
ture. ‘This is a water-lily,’ he said; ‘smell it.’ She said, ‘The 
water-lily has no smell ;’ but nevertheless went through the gesture 
of putting it to her nose, when we remarked that the expression of 
countenance was suitable to the fact of the inodorousness. The lee- 
turer then told her to look at the fine sunset (we were looking through 
eastern windows at a heavy grey sky); she beheld a fine sunset ac- 
cordingly. ‘Then he convinced her that she saw a fine park, and 
three gentlemen walking in it. ‘And here,’ he said, ‘is a nice horse; 
come and have a ride upon it.’ She moved to the middle of the floor, 
with the look of one approaching a horse. She stroked the ideal 
palfrey, and took the bridle reins from Dr. Darling’s hand. He 
slightly raised her by the waist, and told her she was now mounted. 
She then went through the gestures appropriate to riding—got into a 
rapid movement—leant forward—suddenly clasped her cap at the 
back of her head, which she felt falling off—and finally stopped, a 
little exhausted with the exercise, and allowed herself to be in imagi- 
nation lifted off upon the ground. Finally, after she had been re- 
seated, Dr. Darling put a tumbler of water into her hand, and desired 
her to taste that fine beer. She tasted, and admitted that it was beer. 
Next he convinced her that it was milk ; then it was water, with 
animalcules driving pell-mell through it. The air of implicit belief 
in all these cases was perfectly accordant with the presumable feeling. 
No intentional acting by the highest adept could have been truer to 
our conceptions of what was proper on each occasion. 

“ The other lady, who was younger, and unmarried, was next placed 
on a sofa. The lecturer held her hands for a few minutes, looking 
into her face ; he then touched her eyebrows, and made a few other 
trifling manipulations. It quickly appeared that she had become as 
obedient to the volition of the lecturer as the first lady had been. On 
being told that she was sad, she assumed the aspect of a Niobe, form- 
ing the finest possible study for that character. She was then told 
that her father, who was in the room, was in great affliction. She 
gazed fearfully at him fora minute, and clasping her hands wildly, 
threw herself back in a passion of tears. The experimentalist hastened 
in pity to relieve her from her distress. She smiled with wonder at 
the strange delusion under which she had been. She was then told 
that the company were laughing at her. She looked round fiercely, 
panted with suppressed rage, uttered some exclamations, and twisting 
her handkerchief like a rope between her hands, plucked at the two 
ends, as if she would have torn it asunder. In her the passion of 
wounded self-esteem was more violent than in the other lady, which 
afforded the lecturer occasion to remark that the demonstrations are 
more or less peculiar in everyycase, according to the natural character 
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of the individual. On the whole, there was a somewhat alarming 
degree of susceptibility on the part of this subject, and at the request 
of her father the experiments were discontinued.” * 


The above statement is perhaps a little highly coloured, but we 
may regard it as containing substantially nothing unworthy of 
belief. The ladies it is possible, were not unwilling for the sake of 
the experiment, to surrender themselves a little more than they 
need have done to the force of their imaginations, but we know 
that similar phenomena, without any lecturer being present, may 
be daily observed in the case of all strongly imaginative persons 
given to day dreaming. How frequently do we see a friend sitting 
wide awake, but in a brown study, smile or laugh, or his eyes 
filled with tears, at the thoughts passing through his mind; 
or a person walking along the streets, talking to himself, deaf 
to all the noise and tumult about him, gesticulating like a 
politician at a public meeting. That partial or total abstraction 
from the present, in a world of the ideal, which we call absent 
mindedness, and which Swift satirized in his story of the ear- 
flappers, who attended upon the philosophers of Laputa, is among 
the most common of the observed peculiarities of individuals. 
The only novelty lies in the mesmeric stratagems for producing 
it, the nature of which the interests of the public, and of true 
science require should be understood. 

The success of electro-biologists in the South, has not been 
altogether commensurate with their achievements in Scotland. 
At a private party recently formed in London, upon the model 
of the one described in ‘ Chambers’ Journal,’ for electro- 
biological experiments, Dr. Darling, who was the operator, failed 
in producing the slightest effect upon any one of the company ;— 
which consisted of about forty persons of both sexes, members 
of a congregation in South Place, Finsbury. In other cases the 
results have been so extravagant as to lead to a very natural sus- 
picion of collusion between the experimentalizers and their 
patients. Some, in which there was unmistakable imposture, 
have fallen within our own observation; but we do not dwell 
upon these, because the effects produced in cases where collu- 
sion would have been impossible, are sufficiently numerous and 
striking to require another, and a scientific explanation. 

Dr. Bennett, Professor of the Theory of Physic, and Clinical 
Medicine, to the University of Edinburgh, after the Royal Medi- 
cal Society had been operated upon, and had witnessed the 
nervous aberrations described in ‘Chambers’ Journal,’ exhibited 
in some of its most sceptical members, took the pains to enter 


* * Chambers’ Journal,’ for Feb., 1851. 
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into a physiological examination of them, and in a lecture, sub- 
sequently published,* has stripped the subject of the charlatanism 
which had been thrown about it. We may accept his testimony 
to the facts, as that of an independent and intelligent witness. 

Dr. Bennett considers it as fairly demonstrated, that in the 
case of about one in twenty of the population, especially with 
the young, a peculiar condition of the cerebral functions may 
be artificially induced, akin to monomania, in which sensation 
and motion of the persons affected, may be placed more or less 
completely under the control of the train of ideas suggested to 
their minds by others. This peculiar condition is manifested in 
the first instance by a mistiness of vision, succeeded in some by 
a feeling of lassitude, and a desire to sleep; in others only by 
stiffness of the eyelids, and in a third class, by deep drawn sighs, 
hurried respiration, heaving of the chest, or other signs of general 
excitement. 


“ If now such persons are repeatedly told that they cannot open 
their eyes, it will be found that they are unable to do so, especially if 
their attention be more strongly directed to the eyelids by touching or 
pointing to them. But on receiving permission, or on being told to 
open them, this is done at once. 

“ In the same manner, an individual may be made to make every 
conceivable kind of motion against his will, or, on the other hand, 
such movements as he may wish to make can be prevented, arrested, 
or perverted. Thus I have seen a person prevented from speaking, 
on account of the jaws being closed ; not able to bend an arm or a 
leg ; fixed to a chair, or prevented from sitting down ; unable to ap- 
proach a particular object, or irresistibly impelled towards it ; unable 
to cross a real or imaginary line on the floor ; the arm suspended and 
fixed in the act of drinking, or the body arrested in the act of dancing ; 
the individual made to walk, dance, or run, as directed ; to imitate 
riding on horseback, when seated on a chair; or stagger about the 
room in a supposed state of intoxication, &c., &c. 

“ A very singular experiment consists in directing a person to lift 
some light object, such as a walking-stick, and then suggesting to him 
that it is very weighty,—indeed getting heavier and heavier, so that 
he cannot hold it. It may then be observed, as the idea of weight 
gathers strength in his mind, that the muscles of his arms supporting 
the walking-stick become more and more rigid, exactly as if it were 
a ponderous bar of iron ; all his strength at length is evidently exerted 
to hold it, but in vain, for it falls from his grasp, he appearing ex- 
hausted and out of breath from his previous exertions. 

“ In like manner, in this condition all the sensations may be increased, 
perverted, or destroyed, through the medium of suggestive ideas com- 
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municated to the mind. By fixing attention on any part of the skin, 
it may be made to feel hot or cold, tingling and painful, or benumbed 
and destitute of sensibility, according to the ideas communicated. 
Sight may be lost or rendered painful, spectral images may be pre- 
sented to the vision, or various objects made to resemble others to 
which they bear no analogy. Smell also may be perverted, and any 
kind of odour given to inodorous substances. A rose, in the mind of 
such an individual, may have the smell of an onion, and plain water 
the fragrance of eau de Cologne. Various noises, in like manner, may 
be heard ; frequently hearing is very acute, at other times it is appa- 
rently abolished. Lastly, the taste may be affected, and plain water 
made to present to such a person the sweetness of honey, the bitter- 
ness of wormwood, or the acidity of vinegar.” 


The taste and smell are perhaps more easily governed by the 
laws of association, than any other of the senses. Let a con- 
noisseur, of established reputation, observe in jest, that the wine 
on the table is vinegar, or little better, and few of the guests 
of a dinner party will empty their glasses after putting it to 
their lips. Let any guest declare the meat to be tainted, and 
an excellent fresh joint will have to be sent from the table un- 
touched, the imagination of all present supplying the missing 
evidence of the fact assumed. In many cases where the health 
is morbidly affected, certain odours and flavours are always 
present. ‘l'o some the scent of a rose, or the less agreeable one 
of an onion; to some a taste of bitterness in everything touched 
by the palate, or one of sweetness. 


“ What is very curious in connection with many of these nervous 
aberrations, is, that a person may be perfectly conscious during the 
whole time of what he is doing, and even of the absurdity of the 
thing. He may know that the water is not milk or syrup, and yet he 
declares it to have the taste of those liquids. Frequently, when his 
motions are influenced, he evidently resists, but seems to be controlled 
by, a will stronger than his own. He even laughs at his own ridi- 
culous actions, but acknowledges his helplessness. He sees and 
knows that it is a mere walking-stick, but is still obliged to exert all 
his strength to support it. The efforts at resistance only induce 
fatigue, and tend to render him more certainly the victim of the idea 
by which he is governed. This condition is certainly closely allied 
to the incipient stage of monomania. It should also be noticed that, 
although young and nervous persons are undoubtedly those who are 
most commonly affected, such is by no means always the case, as many 
individuals, apparently in good health and robust, have been made to 
exhibit all the phenomena described.” 


A case is related by Dr. Christison of a patient under his 
care, who, while generally in full possession:of all his mental 
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and bodily faculties, would frequently lose the command of his 
volitions, and without any external influence being employed to 
occasion it. On beginning to undress, he would sometimes be 
two hours endeavouring to get off his coat, although there 
would be no appearance of paralysis in any of his muscular 
powers. Often, when presented with a glass of water, he would 
find himself unable for half an hour to stretch out his hand to 
take it, although anxious to do so. Dr. Christison mentions 
also a similar case of another patient, but in which the pecu- 
harity was limited to a difficulty of passing open spaces. Cross- 
ing a road, or going in or out of a door, was always difficult; 
and he would be invariably stopped by a gap in a line of build- 
ings. Both cases are analogous to the phenomena exhibited in 
hydrophobia, in which the afflicted person believes it to be 
impossible to drink, or to cross a running stream, and cannot 
be made to do so without being thrown into convulsions. 

The explanation is to be found in a law of the mind, that 
between an act of the will and the obedience of the faculties 
dependent upon it, there can be no’ intermediate stage. The 
power exerted, when brought into action, is always immediate 
and direct. Voluntary actions do not follow, direct, upon any 
sentiments or emotions present to the mind, although iavolun- 
tary actions may. Voluntary actions are the result, first, 
of that state of mind which we call reflection; out of which 
arises the impulse to which we give the name of volition. 
Fear, for example, in a very intense form, will paralyse every 
limb of the body. It is not till the emotion has sufficiently 
subsided to allow us to think, that we find ourselves at liberty 
either to face the danger or run away from it. And so with the 
opposite emotions of hope or joy, or with any images so vividly 
presented to the mind, or kept before it by an excited or morbid 
state of the nervous system, as wholly to absorb the attention. 
The emotions must abate, the images must begin to fade, before 
reflection can give the mastery to the judgment and enable the 
will to act. 

To suspend, therefore, the volitions of others, or direct them 
by our own, we have only to occupy the mind so forcibly with 
the images presented to it, as to suspend reflection, or shut out 
all reflections but of the kind which the images themselves 
would suggest, and the object is attained. 

The means may be various, but among the most effective are 
voice and gesture, to the influence of which every one is more or 
less subject, and nervous patients most of all. Gesture, alone, 
will do much. There is an indisputable power of fascination in 
looks. They may be made to inspire love, hatred, terror. The old 
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stories of the “evil eye” had a foundation in truth. Stare fixedly 
at a person, and he is led to return the gaze till his mind becomes 
haunted by your image. A shock may be given to the nervous 
system of an infant in arms by the malicious glance of an ill- 
natured nurse—so different to the smiles of a mother—by which 
it may be thrown into fits. No one need doubt the power of 
mesmeric manipulations, because gestures may be rendered as 
suggestive as words; but the power, when the effect is not 
purely mechanical, as in friction, or in a wearying of the muscles 
of the eye-lid, may be traced solely to the thoughts or images 
suggested. Passes ave made by the mesmerizer, which convey to 
the mind of the patient observing them an idea of some mysteri- 
ous influence being exerted over him ; and an influence is therefore 
really obtained ; but one dependent wholly upon the force of the 
impression. Mesmeric passes also serve another end, that of 
calling off the attention of the patient from himself to the mes- 
merizer. The patient thinks not of his own position, but of what 
the mesmerizer is doing ; and, if the mesmerizer be speaking at 
the same time, of what heis saying. Voice and gesture combined 
double the power of working marvels, and hence the great 
triumphs of electro-biologists, as compared with those of the 
elder but more silent professors of the same school. The ope- 
rator, to prevent the idea he has suggested fading from the 
mind and giving place to reflection, repeats and frequently 
reiterates his words. He says, “You can’t do this ;”’—it is 
impossible ;” “no power on earth will enable you to do it till I 
give you permission,” &c. When he ceases speaking the charm 
ceases, because reflection follows ; or when he says, “ Now you 
can do it,” because he then suggests the very reflection which 
alone was wanting to the power. 

Of course we are aware that more is claimed. It was at one 
time very commonly asserted that a mesmerizer could produce 
effects upon his patients without being either seen or heard by 
them ; in fact, when they were seated in another room, or per- 
haps a hundred miles distant. But these pretensions are now 
becoming more and more rare, and we have never seen a tittle 
of evidence to support them, worthy of the slightest credit. It 
has always turned out, upon investigation, that when patients 
of nervous susceptibility have apparently been influenced by a 
mesmerizer in another room, they have known of his being 
there; and the influence to which they have yielded has been 
that of their own imaginations. They have perhaps fallen asleep 
at a particular hour, knowing beforehand that it was his wish 
they should do so, and given way to the delusion that sleep 
would then be irresistible; and they have awakened in the same 
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manner at a particular time, by that unconscious, dreaming 
watchfulness through which many persons are enabled to rouse 
themselves without, an alarum, at any hour of the night. When 
a mesmerizer awakens a patient without any previous intimation 
of his intention, it is neither by his silent will, nor by distant 
passes, but by the touch. 

Dr. Bennett states that numerous experiments had been made 
before him, for the purpose of proving the influence of the silent 
will, but that they had all signally failed ; and he arrives, with 
us, at the conclusion, that “the motions, passes, and other acts 
of the so-called animal magnetists, are only useful in fixing the 
attention and communicating suggestive ideas.” 


“T have been confirmed in these views by carefully watching the 
proceedings of Mr. Lewis. His gestures are most expressive, and he 
conveys ideas by pantomimic action of the most perfect kind. Cir- 
cumstances have convinced me that in the excitement of the moment 
he himself is often unconscions of his own proceedings. Indeed, on 
stating to him my belief that the effects were owing to suggestive 
ideas, he opposed the notion on the ground that he always told the 
persons to do the very opposite of what he wanted them to do. In 
fact, when he wished a person to rise from a chair, he always told 
them to sit down ; but in such a tone of voice and accompanied with 
such gestures as pretty clearly indicated what were his real intentions. 
On several occasions when he endeavoured to act upon others by 
what he called the silent will—looking at them steadily, and standing 
motionless—it happened that his own efforts were of a kind which 
unconsciously caused him to rise on tip-toe, elevate his head, or throw 
out, by gesture, some hint, which was immediately seized by the 
person operated upon.” 


The same writer remarks of mesmeric manipulations, that 
they appear never directed to those muscles which would be 
called into action hy the stimulating influence of the mesmerizer 
if the theory were true that any such influence flowed from the 
tips of his fingers. 


“For instance, when they wish to close the jaws the hands are 
never directed towards the temporal muscles, but to the mouth or 
larynx. When a person is bent forward or made to sit down, the 
hands are passed from above downwards or forwards, so as to suggest 
the action; but never directed to the large flexor muscles, by the 
contraction of which the action is performed. In the same manner, 
when a limb or the thumb is extended, it is not the extensor muscles 
which are principally operated on, but motions are made to represent 
the act of extension itself. If the hand or elbow is to be bent, they 
point to the joints, and not to the muscles of the fore-arm or arm, the 
contraction of which produces the effect. Indeed, to operate skilfully 
according to their own principles requires a considerable knowledge 
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of anatomy, which is by no means necessary for success as a mag- 
netizer.” 


That nervous influence is identical with electricity, as implied 
in the term electro-biology (science of electric life), has no other 
foundation than the electric rapidity with which it traverses the 
nervous cords; but were it really electricity, it is a fair pre- 
sumption that an apparatus would be discovered for evolving it, 
as in the case of the electric eel. Electricity may be sent through 
a variety of conductors, but a nerve is one of the worst of them; 
and although the nervous system may be affected by galvanism, 
it is not more so affected than by any chemical or mechanical 
irritant. The pricking by a pin, or pinching by the finger of a 
nerve of motion, will cause convulsion and spasms of the muscles 
through which it is distributed. A fact of much greater interest 
and importance is, that suggestive ideas, or stimuli arising wholly 
in the mind, should induce the same nervous sensations as if 
some mechanical irritant or other external physical influence 
were present. 


“Dr. Holland has very ably pointed out the effects of mental atten- 
tion on the bodily organs, showing that there are few persons who do 
not experience irritation or some imaginary feeling in parts to which 
their attention is much directed. If at night, owing to some unusual 
position, we feel a beating at the heart or at the temples, we easily 
imagine there is something alarming ; the respirations are altered, if 
we think about it ; if we suppose the mouth is dry, we immediately 
swallow the saliva, and render it so; if we fancy we have a cough, we 
cough immediately, and clear the air passages ; and if we suppose any 
source of irritation exists on the skin, we involuntarily apply our hand 
to and rub the part. Nothing is more common for medical students, 
when first studying individual diseases, than to imagine themselves to 
be the victims of each in succession. Then, in certain conditions of 
the system, it is well known that actual pain may be produced in a 
part by fixing our attention upon it. Hypochondriacs are martyrs to 
these erroneous impressions. Supposed pain in the limbs or stomach 
prevent their walking or eating, and their health suffers from want of 
exercise or want of food. Sir Benjamin Brodie has given some singular 
cases where so-called nervous pains of this description have actually 
led to tenderness and swelling of the integuments covering the part. 
Tt may easily be understood how facts of this kind may be made to 
assume the appearance of prophecy, and how informing a valetudinarian 
that he will certainly have a rheumatic or neuralgic pain on any given 
day, is likely to produce it. 

“Mr. Macfarlan, the druggist on the North Bridge, informed me, 
that on one occasion a butcher was brought into his shop, from the 
market-place opposite, labouring under a terrible accident. The man, 
on trying to hook up a heavy piece of meat above his head, slipped, 
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and the sharp hook penetrated his arm, so that he himself was sus- 
pended, On being examined, he was pale, almost pulseless, and 
expressed himself as suffering acute agony. The arm could not be 
moved without causing excessive pain, and in cutting off the sleeve he 
frequently cried out, yet when the arm was exposed it was found to 
be quite uninjured, the hook having only traversed the sleeve of his 
coat. 

“ A clergyman told me, that some time ago suspicions were enter- 
tained in his parish of a woman, who was supposed to have poisoned 
her newly-born infant. The coffin was exhumed, and the procurator- 
fiscal who attended with the medical men to examine the body, declared 
that he already perceived the odour of decomposition, which made him 
feel faint, and in consequence he withdrew. But, on opening the 
coffin, it was found to be empty, and it was afterwards ascertained that 
no child had been born, and consequently no murder committed. 

“Numerous instances might be given where at duels, or on other 
occasions, individuals have supposed themselves to be wounded, and 
fallen down as if dead, without having received the slightest injury.” 


The importance of these facts to the science of medicine can- 
not be over-estimated. At periods of epidemics the influence of 
the laws of suggestion, in producing a predisposition to the pre- 
vailing disease, has been generally overlooked; but there can 
be little doubt that the morbid effects of fear, and a sympathetic 
nervous action, have often been mistaken for those of contagion ; 
the contagion having been only real in the same sense as laughter 
and yawning are contagious; although perhaps more serious 
in its character, as affecting organs connected with the vital 
functions. In the middle ages the universal spread of the 
nervous diseases, known as Tarantism and St. Vitus’s dance, were 
unquestionably chiefly traceable to this cause; and during the 
late cholera epidemic, it was frequently observed that the persons 
most certain to be attacked consisted often of those who were 
most alarmed at the danger. On the other hand, the same cause 
accounts for the cures that were wrought at shrines visited 
formerly, by the exhibition of relics, and explains the true process 
of the curative powers attributed, and often with apparent reason, 
to mesmerism. If morbid images, long dwelt upon, have the 
power of inducing a morbid state of the physical functions, the 
first step to a cure must be their removal. Faith in a physician, 
faith in any means employed, which give a hopeful direction to 
the current of the thoughts, is a medicine in many cases superior 
to any drug of any Pharmacopeia. No one, therefore, need 
question the cures wrought by Perkins with his metallic tractors. 
Dr. Haygarth, of Bath, performed the same cures with two bits 
of wood made to resemble metallic tractors, until he published a 
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book and discovered the secret. The metal and the wood were 
alike innocent of any influence, but there was a real potency in 
the ideas which they suggested ;* as there is in the fancy which 
often seizes a patient for eating of some particular food ; the food 
itself doing neither good nor harm; and as there is im travel for 
what is called change of air; the air often remaining very much 
of the same character as we have left at home, but the change of 
seene preventing the mind preying upon itself. 

Apart from the influence of suggestive ideas, the ,effects of 
mesmerism are limited to that weariness, lassitude, and semi- 
stupefaction, or disposition to sleep that may be induced by any 
monotonous action upon the senses,—as listening to the mur- 
muring of a brook, or watching the sails of a windmill. A drowsy 
preacher is a mesmerist. Mr. Braid sends his patients to sleep 
by directing them to look at any object above their eyes, to 
fatigue the sooner the muscles of the eyelid. Mesmer required 
them to look at a piece of wire placed in their hands. Dr. Dar- 
ling substitutes a small medal with a spot in the centre. Mr. 
Lewis the tips of the fingers. The Fakirs of India are said to 
throw themselves into a trance by looking at the tips of their 
noses ; but whether trance be induced, or sleep, by that or any 
corresponding process, must always depend, more or less, upon 
the constitution of the patient. The same visual or mental effort 
that would give to one person his quiet “forty winks” after 
dinner, would throw an epileptic person into a fit. 

The object of the electro-biologist is not sleep, but, for the 
reasons we have explained, that dreamy state of mind, akin to 
somnambulism, in which reflection is least active. His success, 
however, is not necessarily dependent upon stupor; for it may 
be equally well attained by increasing the vividness of the im- 
pression communicated, if the operator have the ability to do so. 
An eloquent Boanerges, who, instead of lulling his congregation 
to sleep, keeps them fully awake by voice and gesture, and so that 
to an observer they will appear to be devouring his words, pos- 
sesses the skill which to a professional clectro-biologist is often 
wanting. It is related of Whitfield, that on one occasion when 
addressing a seafaring congregation, and comparing the soul 
of man to a ship in danger of perishing, his imagery was so 
powerful and well sustained, that after he had described the ship 
as actually striking on the rocks, the mainmast going by the 





* Dr. Bennett remarks that the case of Miss Martineau explains itself by the 
confession that, “if at any time during my illness I had been asked, with 
serious purpose, whether there was no resource for me? I should have replied 
that mesmerism might perhaps give me partial relief.” No wonder, therefore, 
(continues Dr. B.), that when it was tried it produced the desired effect. 
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board, the vessel parting in midships, all hands about to be en- 
gulfed in the ocean, concluding with the apostolic appeal of— 
“‘ What shall we do to be saved?” a sailor present, carried away 
by the excitement of the description, shouted to the preacher, 
as perhaps he had done to his messmates in a case where the 
danger was no illusion, “ Take to the long-boat!” Historians 
of the stage tell us of a French sentinel, stationed in the pit of 
a theatre, who, to prevent the murder of Desdemona, fired 
his musket at the actor personating Othello. The mimic re- 
presentations of actors may be termed electro-biological per- 
formances, and there are few of us but have yielded to the 
electro-biological tears or laughter which those performances 
have induced. 

The laws of suggestion, and the occasional coincidences of a 
dream with facts, explain all the real phenomena connected with 
what is called clairvoyance, bearing any relation to a super- 
natural knowledge of events. There is nothing incredible in the 
statement of somnambulists predicting the hour of their sleep- 
ing or waking, nor in the dying foretelling the precise time of 
their decease. These are simply cases in which the mind, under 
the influence of a strong impression, and acting upon a feeble 
physical organization, has the power of fulfilling its own pro- 
phecy. It is otherwise with the prophecies relating to persons 
or events over which the somnambulist could have no control,* 
which, for the most part, turn out unhappy guesses. Take, for 
example, the prophecies, of which there were several, from mes- 
meric patients in the clairvoyant state, that Sir John Franklin 
would return home about the middle of September last year. 
Had the event been realized, the coincidence would not have 
been extraordinary, as September was the most likely season for 
him to be expected, and many persons were then looking for 
him ; but its non-fulfilment, and the vagueness of the description 
of the circumstances of the position of Sir John Franklin and 
his companionst clearly proved that the clairvoyantes had not 





* The case related by Mr. Atkinson, of the somnambule who predicted his 
return to her chamber at 11 minutes past 9 instead of 7 o’clock, and noticed 
by a contributor in our last Number (page 90), as requiring corroboration, 
requires, we imagine, nothing but the explanation that Mr. Atkinson, or 
some other visitor, had suggested the idea of a prolonged absence by having 
been two hours later than his appointment on a former occasion. The 
precise number of minutes is suspicious; we should have been told whether 
they were to be measured by the church clock, or the kitchea clock, or the 
pendule in the drawing-room. 

+ See the work entitled ‘ Somnolism and Psycheism,’ to which we may 
also refer the reader for a defence, generally, of clairvoyance, should he be 
further curious on the subject. 
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a single idea on the subject which had not been put into their 
heads by the conjectural paragraphs of newspapers, or by ques- 
tions so framed as to suggest the answer expected. Indeed, 
clairvoyance, instead of being clear-sightedness, is about the 
obscurest kind of vision, and most useless, that a human being 
can possess; for there is no well-authenticated case of a person 
discovering by it a single fact which it was of the slightest im- 
portance for him to know. A clairvoyante will describe a 
gentleman’s country-seat, carriage drive, lawn, trees, flowers, 
conservatory ; but we never heard of a person who could find 
the road to it from such a description. A clairvoyante will talk 
generally of the seat of a disease, but never so as to guide an 
anatomist to the precise nerve, muscle, ligament, or bone affected. 
A clairvoyante will make revelations; but, like those of the 
American seer, revelations only of old discoveries, or of old spe- 
culations, or of discoveries which cannot be tested. A clair- 
voyante will profess to read a book through a deal board, or a 
printed motto enclosed in a nut shell, but cannot make out the 
figures of a bank note for £100, folded in a letter, even when the 
note is offered (which has been done) to any one who could 
declare the number without breaking the seal. 

The phenomena of somnambulism are extraordinary, and the 
subject is one full of interest ; but the facts connected with it, on 
which the theories of clairvoyance have been built, involve no 
departure from the optical laws of perception. A sleep-walker 
does not see external objects in the dark, nor with his eyes shut. 
When he really perceives them, the eyes are open, and their 
sense partially, though not fully awake. When his eyes are 
closed, the objects he sees are only those of his dream, amidst 
which he moves with confidence, but the confidence only of the 
blind, following a track to which they are accustomed. In this 
state place any new and unexpected object before him, and he 
will stumble over it. All his actions are governed by past im- 
pressions, excepting those which may be communicated at the 
moment, by the partial action of any half-wakened sense. His 
case is but another illustration of the laws of suggestion ;—but 
we must not allow it to lead us beyond our present limits. We 
may find a future opportunity for the further discussion of 
somnambulism. Of electro-biology enough has been said. 











Art. III.—1. The United States and Cuba: Eight years of Change 
and Travel. By John Glanville Taylor. London: Richard 
Bentley. 


2. An Account of the Imporis into the United Kingdom, of Sugar, 
Molasses, Rum, Coffee, Cocoa and Cotton, from the West Indies, 
British Guiana, Mauritius, and the British Possessions in India, 
for the years 1831 to 1850. Ordered, by the House of Com- 
mons, to be printed 6th May, 1851. 


LAVERY is extinct in the United Kingdom and in all its 
dependencies. This end having been achieved, the means of 
bringing about its extinction everywhere have been earnestly 
canvassed. There is but one feeling in this country as regards 
the willingness to co-operate for the purpose with other nations 
similarly disposed, although there are numerous and conflicting 
opinions as to which of all the means suggested for our adoption 
can be most successfully employed. — 

We may say a few words upon the slave trade before we finish, 
but at the outset our attention will be directed to the wider 
subject of slavery and its extinction. If it could be shown how 
the extinction of slavery may be speedily brought about, the 
question of the slave-trade would have little interest. Our con- 
viction of the necessity of resigning ourselves to the endurance of 
slavery for some time to come, alone awakens in us the anxiety of 
doing something meanwhile towards suppressing or checking the 
slave trade. The investigation of the wider subject of slavery 
may, besides, assist us to come to a wise decision upon the conduct 
that we ought to adopt in regard to the narrower subject of the 
slave trade. 

While the grand struggle was being carried on to free our own 
country from the slavery-blot, one of the means resorted to, 
partly to rouse public opinion and partly to diminish the profits 
of the slave-holders, was “ abstinence from the consumption of 
sugar—the principal produce of slave labour.” There are many 
ardent friends of Negro emancipation who, in the same spirit, 
cling with fondness to the policy of imposing a differential duty 
upon slave-grown sugar. They reason in this way: Slave-labour 
and free-labour sugar brought for sale in the same market will, 
quality for quality, fetch the same gross price, and if a large 
extra duty be levied upon the slave-labour sugar, a smaller nett 
price will be receivable by slave-holders than by other cultivators ; 
slave-labour will be made comparatively unproductive, and slavery 
thereby discouraged. 
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The want of completeness in this project of differential duties, 
as applied exclusively to sugar, is obvious. Why should it not 
be extended to all commodities produced by slave-labour? Nay, 
if we encourage slavery by affording the best market for slave- 
produce we must encourage it in a less degree by affording any 
market at all. The prohibition of all importation would, accord- 
ingly, seem a more consistent as well as a more efficacious method 
of discouraging slavery among our neighbours than a system of 
differential duties. More than this—since our merchants never 
export merchandise except with the intention of obtaining other 
merchandise in exchange, and as the only merchandise obtain- 
able in slave countries must be the produce of slavery, the export 
to, as well as the import from those countries should be equally 
prohibited. It seems scarcely reconcilable with common sense 
to countenance a course of trade by which British merchants, 
in order to discourage slavery, are prohibited from importing 
slave produce, while they are permitted to export freely, to convey 
the value of what they have exported in slave produce to Germany, 
and thence to import the proceeds of the damnable traffic into 
their own warehouses. 

As a people with some little aspiration for moral excellence, 
and with some anxiety to deserve a character for integrity and 
to serve as an example for the imitation of others, let us not trifle 
with great moral questions, nor evince in our conduct any want 
of manly bearing in regard to them. If the purchase of slave- 
grown produce do really in our judgment encourage slavery, 
what ought we to think of ourselves, what must be thought of 
us by others, should we persevere in sustaining a system which 
admits slave-grown cotton and prohibits slave-grown sugar, or 
which taxes instead of prohibiting the fruits of iniquity, or which 
legalises immorality provided it be practised indirectly and cir- 
cuitously ? 

We see but one way of screening from the imputation of 
hypocrisy those who can bring themselves to tolerate such 
glaring disregard of moral rectitude. We must admit their 
imbecility. But, if indignant at our proposal to shield their 
moral sincerity behind their intellectual weakness, they will 
stand up stoutly for their mental powers, straightway the shafts 
of scorn and disgust fall thick upon their moral turpitude now 
exposed without a screen. 

One plea in mitigation of such severity of judgment, and one 
only, can be urged by our slave-grown-sugar-differential-duty 
friends. They may say that it has not been given to them to act 
as they please—that they have ever been and still are anxious to 
prohibit all commercial intercourse with slave-holding people— 
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with negro-driving Brazilians and Yankees, harem-keeping Turks, 
and serf-compelling Russians, but that they live among a time- 
serving, mammon-worshipping, conscience-selling generation, 
who wish to combine the profits of iniquity with the charms of 
self-glorification—who, while they cry “ Lord! Lord!” with their 
tongues, love to traffic in human blood; and that they are glad 
to bargain for the relinquishment of a little bit of iniquity by 
shutting their eyes and silencing their tongues to all that is 
unholy in the iniquity undenounced and therefore connived at. 

We must confess that we are not disposed to follow such 
ghostly counsel. Moreover, even those who are inclined to admit 
similar justifications for playing fast and loose with morality on 
the part of individuals, must see that they are imadmissible as 
extended to a nation. Commercial dealing with slave-holders is 
either promotive of slavery or not. We say, then, on behalf of 
the nation to which we belong, if commercial intercourse with 
slave-holding countries encourages slavery, let it be prohibited. 
A powerful and a high-minded people. will reconcile themselves 
to the sacrifice if it be needed. But let us first satisfy ourselves 
whether such prohibition is a means for extinguishing slavery, 
and whether it be the best means available for the purpose. 

That we may be prepared to deal wisely with the conflicting 
evidence upon which our decision must rest, let us represent 
faithfully to ourselves what has taken place quite in our own 
times and among ourselves, in connexion with this very subject. 
There are still livmg men who witnessed the commencement 
of the crusade against the laws which sanctioned the slave-trade 
by English subjects. It was but yesterday, as it were, that 
slavery was finally abolished throughout the British dominions. 
The leaders of the crusade against the slave trade and slavery, 
at first in small numbers, fought the good fight through obloquy, 
slander, and insult; but, little by little, numbers flocked to 
their standard, till in our days so complete has been the change 
of public opinion, that any individual who should dare even to 
suggest a return to slavery or the slave trade, would be hooted 
out of society as unfit to participate in its blessings. If a change 
of opinion similar to that which has been witnessed here could 
be operated in Brazil and other slave-holding countries, slavery 
would also cease there. 

Knowing the causes which have led to this change of public 
opinion, if we could give activity to similar causes in slave-hold- 
ing countries, might we not look forward to a similar effect 
there? The change of public opinion in this country is but 
another expression for the onward current of progressive civili- 
zation, which in its course during the last hundred years has not 
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only swept away the slave-trade and slavery, but many other 
abominations equally atrocious. Do court-ladies and gentlemen 
go now as they did formerly to witness the flogging of females 
in the prison-yards? Did not our great captain express, but the 
other day, in the House of Lords, a wish that he might live to 
see flogging abolished in the army? and in his younger days 
were not sentences for 1000 lashes passed without remorse? 
Were not persons suspected of crime confined in jail nine or 
twelve months before they were brought to trial? Were not 
our scaffolds ever reeking with blood? Were not the richer 
classes of society addicted to riot and drunkenness? We have 
ceased to torture and imprison for the mere expression of opinion. 
We have repealed many civil disabilities, and are intent on 
repealing the remainder. We have corrected many flagrant 
departures from equity in the distribution of our taxes, and are 
well disposed to continue in the same course. We have knocked 
away the impediments which shut out the bulk of our population 
from postal communication with their friends. We have or- 
ganized savings-banks to strengthen the conviction rapidly 
growing among us, that our well-being depends greatly upon 
the thrift with which we husband the fruits of our own industry. 
We are at last giving signs that we understand and feel that 
dear and delayed justice is really a denial of justice. Destitu- 
tion unrelieved agonizes our feelings, and destitution unpre- 
vented fills us with remorse, in spite of the self-justification 
indulgently held out to us by the religious intolerance, or rather 
the ungodly barbarity, that retards the education by which alone 
society can be protected against the vices in which destitution 
originates. 

The arguments in favour of preventing or discountenancing 
commercial intercourse with slave-holding nations, must neither 
be ignored nor evaded. Let us do them ample justice; let us 
have them stated with all possible strength and clearness. It 
is now generally admitted and well understood, that commercial 
intercourse enriches all countries that engage in it. Accord- 
ingly, since labour of whatever kind is made more productive 
by commercial intercourse, so it cannot be denied that slave- 
labour must be made more productive by the same means. 
This, in fact, forms the very essence of the argument in favour 
of prohibition as a means of putting down slavery. “Commerce 
makes slave-labour more productive, consequently enriches slave- 
holders, and therefore, since it acts as an encouragement to 
slavery, it ought to be prohibited.” 

These facts, and the inferences drawn from them, appear to 
some quite sufficient to warrant the prohibition of commercial 
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intercourse with slave-holding countries. But, to our appre- 
hension, the inference that whatever adds to the productiveness 
of labour in a slave-holding country encourages slavery, is con- 
tradicted by all experience. Throughout Europe, serfdom or 
slavery gradually disappeared as civilization advanced, as skill 
was superadded to physical strength, and as labour became more 
productive. In proportion as the slave became more valuable, 
his master’s anxiety to preserve his health, to conciliate his good- 
will, to secure his zeal and efficiency, would increase. The 
slave’s condition would be ameliorated and the master’s conduct 
humanized. In the trade between our own country and Brazil, 
the advantages derived by us might be supposed to be only 
material, but by Brazil they would be moral as well as material. 
We import raw produce and tropical luxuries. They import, in 
exchange, not only manufactured articles, but every improvement 
in art and science, and industrial contrivance. These, as com- 
bined in agricultural implements, machinery for crystallising 
sugar, cleaning and packing cotton and coffee, navigating rivers, 
crushing and smelting ores, draining lands and mines, gradually 
transform the merely muscular slave into an intelligent and con- 
triving workman, and the brutal slave-driver into a thoughtful 
organizer of labour. By the prevention of commercial inter- 
course would be excluded, not only all those elements of civili- 
zation, but also those other humanizing influences inseparable 
from the perpetual contact with a people more advanced in 
civilization than themselves. Our new and ingenious contrivances 
would necessitate the presence of some of our mechanics and 
practical men of science, by whom cruelty would be repro- 
bated and prevented. These reasons in favour of unrestricted 
commercial intercourse with slave-holding countries, as a means 
of mitigating the horrors of slavery, and of hastening its ex- 
tinction, seem unanswerable. But there is another which ought 
not to be entirely omitted. Having relinquished all thoughts of 
accomplishing any good through prohibitory regulations, public 
opinion would apply itself to turn to account all the opportunities 
of spreading intelligence and humanity afforded by an unceasing 
intercommunication. 

In addition to their other functions, our diplomatists, our 
travellers, and our merchants and navigators, might exercise 
those of missionaries of civilization. We should be careful that 
they go forth from among us armed with intelligence, humanity, 
and other estimable qualities, and that they may be received as 
the representatives of a people among whom similar qualities 
prevail. When they preach peace, denounce cruelty, and implore 
tenderness for feebleness and age, we must be cautious that they 
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exemplify in their conduct what they would impress upon others, 
and that the people from among whom they come should not be 
notorious for their neglect of many of the most sacred social 
duties. It would never do that our missionaries in Brazil should 
be met by slaveholders with such a taunt as this :— 

“ Who are you that come to pry into the nakedness of our 
land, and to reproach us with our conduct towards our slave 
population? Go forth into our fields and cities, and you will 
find no destitution among our working people. You may call 
them slaves, but they are cared for, well-fed, well-clothed, and 
well-housed. Can you say as much for your work-people at 
home? Is it true that a free man with you means a man free 
to starve, to go naked, houseless, and uncared for? Our slaves 
are ignorant, but they are protected from the consequences of 
ignorance by the knowledge, and experience, and self-interest of 
their masters. You know as well as we do that a free man has 
thrown upon himself the responsibility of providing for himself, 
and that if he be mcompetent by ignorance for self-direction, 
destitution and temptation, shame, vice, and crime await him. 
And, knowing this, and taking no pains to give your free work- 
men the capacity for good self-direction, you dare to come here 
and preach emancipation, and urge us to turn our well-fed, well- 
clothed, and well-housed slaves into ill-conducted and miserable 
labourers. Take a word of admonition from us in return. Go 
back and put your own house in order, and then you will be able 
to hold it up to us as a model-house for our imitation. You have 
been accustomed to see misery around you, but cannot bear the 
thoughts of slavery. We have accustomed ourselves to slavery, 
but cannot endure human misery. To take adequate precautions 
against destitution at home would cost some little exertion and 
self-sacrifice. To preach against slavery in other countries de- 
mands less of self-sacrifice than of self-glorification. It is easy 
work for all people to 


** «Compound for sins they are inclined to, 
By damning those they have no mind to.’ 


It is difficult for them to wean themselves from their own 
pet enormities, and easy enough to pour forth pious indignation 
at the peccadilloes of others.” 

Nations that aspire to the honourable distinction of im- 
proving other nations, must pursue the course which is pointed 
out by the true moral code of individuals; first, to attain the 
power of good self-guidance, then to impart a similar power to 
as many of their neighbours as possible. Knowledge and good 
conduct, and their consequences at home, give efficacy to that 
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zeal which would aid in diffusing knowledge, and good conduct, 
and their consequences abroad. 

In dealing with slavery, and, indeed, with most moral and 
social evil developments, there has been too much, hitherto, of 
what may be called the retributive spirit. Well-disposed men, 
having worked themselves into a state of indignation against 
some particular vice or ill-conduct, direct all their thoughts to 
the putting down the object of their aversion, by superadding 
some penalty or suffering to that which naturally follows the ill- 
conduct. Would they not be more judicious and more suc- 
cessful in attaining what they wish for, by first examining into 
the causes which led to the ill-conduct, and then striving to 
remove these causes of evil ? 

It seems but a bungling and barbarous expedient for the 
prevention of ill-conduct, to aggravate its evil consequences in 
order to induce evil-doers to depart from their evil ways. In 
the present temper of the times, what a clamour would be 
raised, and justly, if the medical-healing art were conducted 
on the same principle as is still tolerated in the moral-healing 
art. Let us imagine to ourselves some medical imspectors 
deputed to examine into a notoriously unhealthy neighbour- 
hood. They report the prevalence of fever, pestilence, and 
destitution, which they attribute to ignorance, drunkenness, 
filth, bad drainage, and bad ventilation; and recommend, not 
teaching and training to remove the ignorance and bad habits, 
and temporary he!p and medicine to mitigate the misery con- 
sequent upon former ignorance and ill-conduct, but the inflic- 
tion of more disease and more suffering, in order to deter 
others from being ignorant and reckless. The medical men 
who could so report and recommend, are not to be found, or, if 
being found, they ventured so to report and recommend, they 
would either be laughed at or hooted, according as their folly or 
their inhumanity appeared to predominate. 

Our moral inspectors are a little behind their medical bre- 
thren in civilization. They report the prevalence of thefts, 
burglaries, murders, dishonesty, drunkenness, vagrancy, im- 
posture, and desertion of children ; and they recommend, without 
compunction and without hesitation, not better teaching and 
training to avert the ignorance and bad habits which lead to the 
bad conduct and the misery; but fine, imprisonment, tread- 
mill, solitary confinement, transportation and death, in aggra- 
vation of the other misery, in order to deter those who from 
ignorance cannot appreciate distant consequences, and who, 
from ill-regulated propensities, cannot withstand present temp- 
tation. How much longer are we to bow with reverence to 
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such moral supervisors? Is not the time at hand when they 
will no longer dare so to report and recommend? Or will 
they continue to dare till they are indignantly scouted out 
of society ? 

The consequences of engaging in an erroneous course for the 
correction of social disorders are so deplorable, that no effort 
ought to be spared to examine minutely, in all their bearings, 
the various methods that have been, and still are relied upon in 
dealing with such disorders. Our present business is more 
particularly with slavery ; but the examination of other social 
disorders, and of the character of the attempts to heal them, 
may assist us to extricate those principles, attention to which, 
as necessarily leads to success as inattention does to failure. 

The consideration of the vice of drunkenness, and of the 
efforts to suppress it, will enable us to offer a further elucida- 
tion of the line of conduct which we think should never be 
lost sight of in attempts at averting or circumscribing social 
disorders. Drunkenness is hateful—it undermines health, 
brings on incapacity, brutalises, and leads to crime, and it 
ought therefore to be “put down.” For this purpose, fine 
and punish the drunkard, and strive, by raising the price of the 
spirit, to place it out of the reach of the man who would drink. 
As far as we can judge, these are the methods which have been 
mainly relied upon for “putting down” this disgusting and 
debasmg vice—with what amount of success it shall now be 
our business to inquire. 

The drunkards of society are principally to be found among 
the ignorant and the poor. The sober people are the com- 
paratively educated and well-provided. But those who are most 
likely to be deterred from the consumption of any commodity 
by a high price are the poor. We see, then, in the consumption 
of spirits, the very people whom it is pretended to keep sober by 
high duties are the drunkards, while those to whom high prices 
are scarcely a consideration maintain sobriety. Again, there 
are those still living amongst us who have witnessed a revolu- 
tion in the manners and morals of the comfortable classes in 
regard to drink. Our grandfathers indulged and gloried in drink, 
their grandchildren are generally sober, and shun the society of 
drunkards. 


If we can discover what has brought about this revolution in 
the morals and manners of one class, it may help us to the means 
of promoting a similar revolution in another class, seeing that 
high duties have failed of their proposed effect. During the last 
half century, science and art, and simultaneously with them 
study and experimental investigation, have grown up and spread 
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widely, carrying with them intellectual occupation, and estrange- 
ment from merely sensual indulgence and conviviality, as a 
means of banishing ennui. It is not, we conceive, a strained 
inference that intellectual cultivation has led to moral improve- 
ment, and, as a part of this improvement, to the discontinuance 
of tippling and dram-drinking. Nor can we be far wrong when 
we avow our conviction that would we but take steps to lift the 
present drunken classes, or rather to divert into other courses 
those new comers in preparation successively to swell their num- 
bers, or occupy the vacancies left by preceding drunkards, we 
should in a short time make drunkenness a rare vice in society. 

That intellectual vacancy which impels to drunken courses, 
may be equally characteristic of rich and poor, but the poor 
have besides other excuses for resorting to drink. Squalid 
poverty, which turns the domestic affections into aggravations 
of misery, which shuts out all hope of brighter days in the 
future, which enervates the mind and impairs the strength, 
whispers to its miserable victim “drown your cares in drink and 
offer the friendly drop to your companion in despair. Thus you 
will reach at least an oasis in your desert, and a few moments 
of supreme enjoyment will be interwoven in the days and years 
of your sorrowing pilgrimage.” Now it so happens that the 
same means—good education—that is competent to avert in- 
tellectual vacancy from a population, will enable them to keep 
themselves out of destitution. With a good education they will 
know what conduct necessarily leads to destitution, and what 
conduct will secure abundance of the necessaries and comforts 
of life, and they will have formed inclinations and habits of 
conduct, harmonizing with the knowledge of which they are 
possessed. 

The duty on spirits, so inordinately high in comparison with 
the prime cost of the spirit, has always been justified on the 
ground of the check which it imposes upon drunkenness. That 
it does so act has always passed unquestioned as a financial and 
moral axiom. And society, reposing indolently upon its efficacy, 
despite the strange contradiction daily afforded by our police 
courts, and the magnitude of the revenue from spirits, have 
neglected to apply to the only radical cure for this fatal and 
corrupting habit—good education. Moreover, we have not told 
the worst of this mistaken course of dealing with the vice of 
drunkenness. The high duty on spirits has drilled into the 
practice of breaking and evading the law, a body of bold, clever, 
contriving and persevering men, and has pitted against them 
another body nearly their equals in those qualities, who between 
them damage severely legal traders, people our jails, and spread 
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corruption and heart-burnings throughout the land. The prac- 
tical lesson that these considerations seem to teach is, that we 
should at once earnestly direct our efforts to obtain that general 
diffusion of good education hitherto so shamefully neglected, 
and abandon by degrees all that part of the duty on spirits which 
is only to be defended on the plea of dram-prevention, inas- 
much as it outrages every fiscal rule that now guides our finan- 
cial arrangements. 

Wherever we turn our eyes similar evil consequences are 
observable, from the misdirection of effort in dealing with social 
deformities. Every age seems to have its special blot to attend 
to. What a host of barbarisms have we not struggled with and 
annihilated within these last fifty years! As they have disap- 
peared, one by one, they have left exposed, in comparative isola- 
tion, in its gigantic hideousness, the mass of pauperism or 
destitution which may be said to constitute the monster-blot of 
our times. This monster-blot, even when partially hidden by 
its numerous, but happily departed, monster companions, has 
been too hideous to be passed over unnoticed. Alms-giving, 
charitable associations, in every conceivable form, and poor-laws 
have been resorted to in mitigation of the disorder, as plaisters 
are applied to the diseased parts of a disordered body. To the 
amazement of some of the benevolent individuals who devote 
themselves to relieve destitution, they have never seemed to 
make any perceptible impression upon the numbers of the des- 
titute. Hence has arisen the idea, that alms-giving and poor- 
laws aggravate pauperism, and that, in order to “put down” 
pauperism, alms-giving and poor-laws should be discontinued. 
A superficial and inconsiderate proposal for the “ putting-down ” 
of destitution, no less so than the reliance upon relief as a 
means of prevention! Impracticable and intolerable, besides, 
inasmuch as the attempt to reduce it literally to practice, would 
outrage all our feelings of humanity. 

Is wide-spread destitution, then, irremediable? The answer 
to this question must depend upon the answers that we are 
capable of giving to other preliminary questions. What are the 
causes of destitution? Do we know them, or any of them, and 
are they removable? These are the questions which all serious 
men ought to ask themselves, and endeavour to answer. It is 
not for us to affirm that all the causes of destitution have been 
ascertained ; but we believe that the principal causes are well 
known, and also that the means of removing these causes are at 
our command, if we will but stretch out our hands to make use 
of them. These principal causes of destitution are ignorance, in- 
dolence, wastefulness, drunkenness, dishonesty, and parental 
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neglect ; and the principal means at our disposal for removing 
these causes are, teaching and training, conducted in a spirit, 
and on a scale hitherto unknown in the world. 

Thus we see that the diffusion of civilization, and the pro- 
gressive rise of our standard of what really constitutes civiliza- 
tion, must be our main reliance for the correction of all social 
blemishes, not only of slavery, but of drunkenness, and of desti- 
tution and pauperism. Among the means of urging forward 
civilization, none are to be compared with those comprised under 
the general head of educational means, and the duty of vivifying 
those means devolves upon the intelligent minority to be found 
in every country, upon whom, as pioneers of civilization, our 
progressive humanity depends for the rapidity of its onward 
movement. 

Mr. Glanville Taylor heads one of his chapters, “ Slavery 
considered in relation to Free Trade.—The Author’s Project for 
its Extinction.” One extract will suffice to convey an idea of his 
qualifications to frame a scheme, either to induce slave-holders 
to abandon slavery, or to enable a government, in the situation 
of ours, to compel or persuade the governments upholding slavery 
to suppress it. Whatever may be thought of Mr. Glanville 
Taylor in other respects, we believe he may be taken as a fair 
exponent of the undigested, inconsistent, contradictory, and 
impracticable projects and recommendations of common-place 
anti-slavery, and anti-free-trade orators. 


“T repeat it, the name of ‘Sir Roberto’ was the greatest bugbear 
the people had ; and I think, as I hint above, that had Sir Robert Peel, 
who indeed seemed to take on himself alone the whole responsibility 
of the business, privately visited Cuba in 1845, or even had the 
English consular agents, or whoever may be the agents of the English 
government in Cuba, been the agents of Sir Robert Peel ; and further, 
that had Sir Robert Peel been, as an Englishman consistently should 
be, a more determined enemy to slavery, and consequently to the 
institutions which prevail in Cuba, they could not but have been able 
to furnish him with a series of facts, which would have, in all pro- 
bability, prevented him from selecting the year 1846, above all others, 
for such an utterly unforeseen stroke of policy ; a stroke which even 
his most bitter adversary a short time before would have hesitated on 
performing. Well convinced am I, that a few sharply-uttered de- 
mands for the strict fulfilment of treaties and bonds, a few dark hints 
quietly thrown out, would have actually turned the scale, that the 
first step would have’ been taken, and that one point only having been 
gained, we should have had no more to fear from Cuba, our greatest 
enemy. 

“T may be here met with an objector, similar to the one who speaks 
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his mind in the columns of a London newspaper, sometimes very re- 
markable for the accuracy and point of its reasoning ; this man may 
assure me that I am fundamentally wrong; that the cheapness of 
sugar consequent on the proceedings of Sir Robert Peel, is a measure 
of unbounded and unmixed good; and, to crown the whole, that the 
cheapest market is certainly and entirely the best. This subject is 
trite, you may say; perhaps it is also a trite saying, that arguments 
against a cherished point, or a favorite sin, are tried to be considered 
‘trite’ by those in whose unwilling ears they may be uttered. 

“ We will consider for a moment the abstract question of slavery. 
Premising that were we on anything like equal terms with these rivals 
of ours, far would it be from us to utter a word of complaint. I assert 
with much confidence that the world’s annals do not present a greater 
practical paradox, than the sight of a nation sacrificing without a 
murmur an enormous sum indeed, to secure the abolition of slavery 
in their own colonies in 1834, and then, twelve years afterwards, 
following up this measure by another sacrifice of the prosperity of 
many of her principal colonies, and the power and influence they 
afford, whatever they may be worth, to uphold, aye double—nay, treble 
this same system of slavery in the territories of foreigners. At first 
when I heard of Sir Robert Peel’s intention, I considered, and the 
leading journal of Mauritius confirmed me here, that the measures of 
1846 and 1847 were only intended to relieve the present distress in 
some degree, by saving grain for the distillers and brewers, which no 
man would have objected to. After that, we thought that our pilot 
had yet a clever trick still. That, in short, when his final measure 
came for the abolition of all protection in 1850, he had a scheme ready, 
a mine to explode—I beg pardon—a shot to fire at the waterspout 
which was winding up the squall, and that nearly contemporaneously 
with the abolition of protection, we should hear the first strokes of the 
knell for the slave trade and slavery. We are, at this present writing, 
only advanced a few months into the long dreaded 1850. Many 
strange revolutions and counter-revolutions astonished us in 1849 ; 
one, so trifling apparently in comparison to many others, would sur- 
prise us less in 1851. Meantime one would think that the crusade 
against slavery would be carried on heart and hand. No such thing, 
indeed, do we yet see. The English have been amused by the almost 
nominal maintenance of a fleet of cruisers on the coast of Africa, 
which, as is now beginning to be clearly seen at last, do about as 
much good as two or three little boys shaking as many sticks at a 
cloud of sparrows would in a large field of wheat ; or to borrow a 
simile from the boiling-house, as if you tried to prevent a colony of 
ants from marching off with the grains out of a hogshead of sugar, by 
rubbing your hand over a dozen or two at a time. Are captains of 
slavers treated like pirates—hung in chains with their crews? Not 
a bit of it ; instead of that, and their vessels burned, a profit is made of 
them, and away they gofor more slaves! But I am almost losing sight 
of my London paper. Why ¢his is just what he wants! ‘ Are they,’ 
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he asks, ‘are our colonies to be paid all this, merely because they 
cannot produce sugar as cheaply as Brazil or Cuba? O dear no! of 
course not! Are we to buy our pocket handkerchiefs at Howell and 
James’s, when we could make a much more advantageous investment 
at any ‘receiver’s’ shop in lane? The cheapest market be ours! 
Why give thirty-one shillings and sixpence for “The Caxtons,” when 
we know it is to be had for twelve-and-a-half cents in New York ? 
The pocket handkerchief is stolen in Regent-street and sold in 
lane. The negro is sold in Havanna, and stolen in Africa. You buy 
the handkerchief in lane, knowing well it was stolen, and you 
buy ‘ Havanna sugar in boxes.’ ”—pp. 195—199. 











We dare say that Mr. Glanville Taylor was deeply impressed 
with the force and smartness of what he had thus penned, although 
quite unconscious where his premises would lead him. ‘To de- 
nounce slavery is not to get rid of it; and among all the plans 
suggested for the purpose, not one may be free from some objec- 
tion. The triumph for the sagacious statesman and practical 
philanthropist, is to select the one which combines the readiest 
expedients mixed with the smallest amount of objectionable 
matter, to achieve his object. We have shown in our examina- 
tion of commercial intercourse, as it stands related to the sup- 
pression of slavery, that we have to take our choice between the 
perfect freedom and total prohibition of trade, there being no 
resting-place either for morality or intelligence between the two. 

Let the civilizing influences of commercial intercourse be once 
admitted, it will be no easy matter to obtain and preserve them, 
if this condition is to be attached, that no merchandise shall be 
imported which has been produced in the country of its origin, 
at the expense of human suffering. The planters of Cuba, if 
well read in the reports of the commissioners, who inquired a 
few years back into the state of our mining and manufacturing 
population, might plead their conscientious scruples at receiving, 
in the shape of machinery and broad-cloth, the life-blood of 
human victims—many of them infants; and they might meet 
Mr. Glanville Taylor’s cry of “ stop thief,’ with one more 
horrible and equally plausible. 

Let us declare again, and most emphatically, the path of onward 
civilization for all nations, lies in quite another direction to that 
of imposing restrictions on commercial intercourse. Every 
nation that aspires to extend civilization abroad, must strive 
above all things to perfect its own internal civilization; and 
every government that takes a really exalted view of its own 
functions, will know that nothing more effective can be done 
by it, than to qualify all subject to its own control, to illustrate 
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by their conduct the civilization which it is wished to recommend 
for the adoption of others. 

From the preceding observations it will be gathered, that we 
cannot but approve the principles that have influenced public 
opinion, and guided the legislature in the successive changes 
which they have adopted in the laws for the suppression of the 
slave trade, of slavery, and of differential duties. 

We are of those, besides, who throughout the discussions in 
which we have participated on these subjects, have always main- 
tained, because we have felt convinced, that free labour is more 
effective and therefore cheaper than slave labour. Thoroughly 
do we recollect the argumentative force, as well as the zeal and 
eloquence with which emancipationists pleaded this part of their 
case. To the fears and doubts, and remonstrances of the slave- 
holders, we never hesitated to oppose the consolatory and encou- 
raging doctrine of the superiority of the labour of freemen to 
that of slaves. Little did we expect after the principal cause of 
humanity had been gained, by the weight of evidence and the 
use of arguments believed by us to be incontrovertible, that 
some of our fellow-combatants were not only preparing to show, 
but were ready to admit, that in order to secure their victory, 
they had submitted to the degradation of packing their evidence, 
and of arguing against their convictions. 

Free labour, say now some of these emancipation gladiators, 
cannot stand against slave labour. It requires the aid, therefore, 
of what vulgarly goes by the name of “ protection.” Reason 
with these people, compel them to acknowledge that they cannot 
shake the trustworthiness of your proofs, nor dispute the cor- 
rectness of your conclusions, and they will reward your pains 
by saying, “ After all we cannot help thinking that, in the Tropics, 
free labour cannot live in the face of slave labour.” They really 
mean that they cannot help reiterating the assertion without 
thinking. But let us examine how far the facts, as disclosed 
in the Parliamentary Returns, countenance this disheartening 
doctrine. In the session of 1833, the Act for the abolition of 
slavery in the British dependencies was passed, making the 
cessation of all slavery in the year 1840 complete, with a modi- 
fied service of apprenticeship in the six intermediate years. 
These six years were afterwards reduced to four. According to 
these returns, the average annual quantity of sugar imported 
into the United Kingdom, from the British dependencies in the 
East and West Indies, for the three years, 


From 1831 to 1833 was 4,483,818 ewt. 
From 1848 to 1850 ,, 5,055,409 cwt. 
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ns It thus appears that since slavery has been abolished the 
quantity of sugar imported from British dependencies has in- 
creased more than twelve per cent.—a fact scarcely in harmony 
with the depressing doctrine of the inferiority of free labour. 
The West India planters may tell us that, had our comparison 
been confined to the West India possessions, the result would 
have been altogether different. For example, the average annual 
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7 importation of sugar from our West India dependencies, for the 
rs three years, 

ly From 1831 to 1833, was 3,840,569 cwt. 

d From 1848 to 1850, ,, 2,740,435 ewt., 

ir or a dimiution of nearly thirty per cent. 

- But surely, in the face of these comparisons, nobody can be 
~ justified in maintaining the superior efficacy of slave labour. 
D There might be some ground for suspecting that in the East are 
f to be found some conditions favourable to the production of 
. sugar, which do not prevail in the West. This growth and decline, 
[ this rise and fall, these shiftings of sources of supply of particular 





commodities, are neither confined to sugar nor to the East and 
West Indies. During the same interval, our Australian colonies 
have nearly supplanted Germany in supplying us with wool. 
During the preceding eighteen years Germany had supplanted 
Spain. It is needless to multiply examples of similar industrial 
and commercial changes. They are among the signs of man’s 
progress in “subduing the earth.” To check or prevent them, 
man must be obstructed or prohibited in his efforts to select 
those places for the application of his capital and labour whence 
abundance of produce is most likely to result. 

Our confidence in resisting the disheartening doctrines of those 
who have so readily surrendered their faith in free labour, is 
further strengthened when we come to examine the produce of 
particular islands in the West Indies. For example, the average 
annual quantity of sugar imported from Barbadoes, during the 


three years, 
















From 1831 to 1833, was 343,496 cwt. 

And from 1848 to 1850, 472,193 ecwt., 
or an increase of thirty-seven per cent. in favour of free labour. 
And from Trinidad, 


From 1831 to 1833 . . 308,578 cwt. 
And from 1848 to 1850. 394,017 cwt., 


or an increase of twenty-eight per cent. in favour of free labour. 
If we look towards the East, to Mauritius, an island which had , 
to undergo a social revolution similar to that in the West Indies, 
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we find the average annual importation of sugar from that 
colony, 


From 1831 to 1833 . . 522,666 ewt. 
And from 1848 to 1850 929,131 ewt., 


or eighty per cent. in favour of free labour. 

A reference to the other West India colonies would of course 
supply figures of a completely opposite character. But these 
different results, in islands which have undergone similar changes 
in their laws, ought surely to deter the most hardened anti- 
slavery protectionists from persevering in their reiterations that 
free labour is incompetent to compete with slave labour in the 
tropics. They are bound to explain how this increased produce 
of sugar in Barbadoes, Trinidad, and Mauritius could have 
occurred if their present doctrines are correct, and the doctrines 
upon which they helped to carry emancipation were false, although 
handy for the purpose. 

Henceforward, and for ever, the West India planters have but 
one course to pursue, if they would achieve prosperity. They 
must cultivate self-reliance. They must improve themselves, and 
co-operate to improve those who were lately their slaves. If they 
are yet subjected to harassing restrictions in their attempts to 
promote immigration,—if they are governed expensively and 
injudiciously by those who cannot understand their wants or 
appreciate their difficulties,—let them remonstrate and make the 
public acquainted with their wrongs; and they will find as little 
inclination to countenance extravagance and restrictions in the 
colonies, as to submit to differential duties in the United Kingdom. 

We reserved for our conclusion what might have suggested 
itself to us in regard to the suppression of the slave-trade. The 
tenor of the little that we have to say will have been anticipated 
by all who have read the preceding pages with any attention. 
How the horrors of this trade have been aggravated by the well- 
meant attempts to suppress it, is so well known, that we need but 
allude to the fact. The expenditure of life and treasure in the 
maintenance of our cruisers on the coast of Africa might be less 
a subject of regret, could we see, as the consequence of it, some 
approach towards a suppression of the trade, or a mitigation of 
its atrocities. But the former of these seems as remote as ever, 
or at all events not to be acted upon by the means purposely 
set in motion, while the atrocities have been increased. Expen- 
sive clipper vessels of small burthen have been built for the 
slave-trade, and in order to make the most of the large capital 
expended upon them, they are crammed with living cargo. A 
short voyage, by means of superior sailing qualities, is calculated 
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upon, to avoid loss by death, or capture by vessels of war. In 
case of close chase, no scruple is felt to lighten the vessel by 
throwing the slaves overboard, and leaving the cruiser to choose 
between rescuing the drowning men or grasping their prize- 
money. One may be excused for harbouring a doubt whether 
the excitement and spirit of adventure, thus superadded to the 
hope of gain, can in any way soften the inhumanity, upon the 
continuance of which the continuance of the trade also depends. 

Were our efforts directed to the extension to others of that 
civilization which, among ourselves, has led to the suppression 
of slavery, not failing at the same time to attend to the further 
development of our own civilization, we should behold the in- 
humanity of the slave trade undergoing a gradual process of 
softening, till at last the trade itself would disappear. The 
ways of peace and persuasion, not of force and threat, would 
be relied upon in this work; and these ways would also be 
those of economy and self-elevation. Even while the slave- 
trading nations might be still unprepared to relinquish the 
atrocious traflic, the withdrawal of aggressive interposition, and 
the appeal to the slumbering but not extinct feelings of hu- 
manity in the slave-trader’s breast, would obtain more space 
and comfort for the slaves, and cause ajdiminution of disease 
and mortality among them. To those who fancy themselves to 
be indirectly conniving at the continuance of the slave-trade, by 
attempting to soften some of its features, we will remark, that 
the withdrawing of our African squadron would also lead to the 
extinction of that national animosity, which in the minds of 
slave-trading people gives a gloss of dignity to, or throws a 
halo of heroism over, the brutalities in which they persevere, 
despite our efforts to suppress them. 

W. E. 
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Art. IV. — Official Catalogues of the Industrial Exhibition. 
Spicer and Co., 29, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 


N the month of March, 1850, it was proposed, by the Com- 
| missioners for the Exhibition, io erect a temporary building 
for the reception of the results of the world’s industry—a sort of 
fair-booth, to be moved away when the Exhibition might be 
ended ; and all the world were invited to send in plans thereon. 
The Official Illustrated Catalogue professes to give a history of 
these things; but it omits to state that, in the month of April, 
1850, an article appeared in the ‘ Westminster Review,’ entitled 
the “ Industrial Exhibition of 1851,” setting forth the desi- 
rability of a permanent erection, in these words :— 

“ There is one object to which the extensive area of the Exhibition 
might be devoted—and that an object of such utility that it would be 
important to promote it, even if the Exhibition were put aside alto- 
gether—that of a great metropolitan conservatory, or winter garden.” 

The writer went on to say,— 


“ The materials of construction for the conservatory would be chiefly 
iron and glass, materials incombustible, and by which a large space 
may be covered in, almost as cheaply as by any other. Wrought iron 
would be used for the rafters, girders, and columns; cast iron for orna- 
mental tracery, where strength is not needed; rough plate-glass, hail 
proof, could be employed in the roof, and common window-glass in 
other cases; sometimes stained or painted glass, to diminish the inten- 
sity of the light and vary the effects.” 


This was the original proposition, in print, for the existing 
building, and therefore belongs to it as a matter of history, and 
should not have been excluded by the compilers of the Cata- 
logue, who profess to have given every step of the progress. 
After the orginal plans had all been deposited, the iron and 
glass conservatory plan was brought forward by Mr. Paxton, and 
adopted; causing much strife amongst those who had held to the 
formula of the Commissioners; as though the progress of this 
physical world could be bounded by any formuia, based on im- 
perfect knowledge, while struggling to get to the light. The 
Commissioners did well in undoing a mistake; and the disap- 
pointed artists would have done well also, had they recognised at 
once, the futility of their own attempts to produce originality by 
rule. 

Thirteen months from the date of our writing, there stands 
the structure, and, we trust, ever to stand, or to be replaced, 
piece by piece, as it shall decay—a great metropolitan Conserva- 
tory, or winter garden. 

As a sample of rapidity, resulting from earnest co-operation, 
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this building is remarkable. More remarkable will it be in its 
results, tending to the civilization of the human race. We were 
present at the opening, and regarded it as a solemn contract of 
peace amongst the nations, as earnest of the time when indi- 
vidual faculties shall have full scope, and oppression of the 
many by the few, or of the few by the many, shall everywhere 
cease. 

As a structure, though still of an imperfect kind, this erection 
is indicative of what will be possible in wintry lands when pro- 
gressive human cultivation shall have obviated the necessity of 
guarding against acts of violence or of unjust appropriation. For 
all dwelling purposes, for all working purposes, we really only 
require space and cover, with ample light, capable of being mode- 
rated at will. But for purposes of security, we require much 
more than this. Bolts, and bars, and massive doors, and high 
and thick walls, and inaccessible roofs; locks and keys, and an 
army of soldiers and police, and criminal judges ; and worse than 
all this, the loss of time and work engendered by the atmo- 
sphere of suspicion in which we live, believing that everyone we 
meet is about to plunder us, directly or indirectly. In peram- 
bulating the building, the most painful circumstance is the need- 
ful presence of the police, but still, it is matter for congratulation 
how small a number suffice; that masses of valuable property lie 
safely within a wall of glass, and that a handful of diamonds, 
said to be worth more than three millions sterling, are practically 
left to the custody of the sight-seeing community, without fear 
of any modern Colonel Blood. 

Much criticism has been bestowed on the structure, favourable 
and adverse, and much nonsense has been talked and written on 
both sides. Some said the building would blow over for want 
of foundation, forgetting that the glass would blow out first, and 
leave it under “ bare poles.” Others endeavoured to prove it 
was strong, by calculating the force requisite to crush a quill 
endways, an inch in length and a quarter inch in diameter. 
Others said it was a structure like a table framing, and equally 
strong, forgetting that the legs were prodigiously long, and 
very brittle, and that, consequently, it would be a ricketty table 
when out of the perpendicular, but for the diagonal stays bracing 
it against movement. The structure is, in truth, lke a large 
birdcage, such as might have been built by the Chinese—slender 
vertical and horizontal sticks, the former tied with wires dia- 
gonally, the latter with cross-sticks. It might all be built of 
bamboo or of palm trees. And the proportions of the structure 
are so good, that the large trees, at a distance, look like shrubs, 
and all other large things are dwarfed. 
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The chief feature of the structure is its flat roof, which appears 
to have grown out of circumstances. Mr. Paxton in his gardening 
operations was obliged to obtain lofty area for his plants. A 
common roof was exposed to the wind, by means of its height, 
when made in one ridge. What so easy as dividing it into ridges 
and making it a corrugated roof, getting rid of the eaves, and 
multiplying the gutters. Then came the difficulty of condensa- 
tion on the flattened surface, and as a matter of course the inside 
gutter followed, when delicate plants were endangered by the 
drip. The roof thus made, was erected on hollow columns, forming 
appropriate passages for the rain. The columns, placed in 
quadrangular forms were extended as the building required 
increase. For increased height other columns were placed on 
them, and after such fashion grew up the building for the Exhi- 
bition. Like a coral formation it might be multiplied to any 
given extent on the same plan, or it might be reduced to a single 
quadrangle, without altering the proportion of parts. 

But there was a strange man, hight Sibthorpe, who hated all 
new things, and, above all, the site chosen for the Exhibition, and 
he professed great sorrow for the loss the public would sustain 
in being deprived of the huge elms of such ancient growth. It 
was first proposed to transplant them, but this was considered 
only a pretext for killing them, and Sibthorpe was deemed 
triumphant, when Mr. Henderson boldly proposed the transept. 
Up sprung the arch, and the largest green-house yet beheld, 
dwarfed the ancient vegetable giants. 

* Oh, rock upon their towery tops 
All throats that gurgle sweet.” 

Nature is greater than art. In all that gorgeous pavilion of 
the wonders wrought by men, eclipsing the fabulous tales of 
Araby ; amidst the works whose perfections have been ransacked 
from all creation, in brain and matter, and amongst which the 
eye tires and the covetous thought grows sick with satiety, the 
spectator turns back for repose to the almost Eastern beauty of 
that Transept Court, amidst palm-trees and mosses, and turfs and 
flowers, and springing fountains, longing only to hear the trill- 
ing song of the birds, fit denizens of a spot that reminds us of 
Tennyson’s “ Golden prime of good Haroun Alraschid.” 

Amidst the numerous obligations the public are under for this 
unique structure, let it not be forgotten that to Sibthorpe, albeit 
unwillingly, we owe the preservation of these magnificent elms 
under the loftiest and airiest arch that the skill of man has yet 
contrived. Take away these trees, the shrubs, the flowers and 
fountains, and the charm would disappear. It is life that gives 
the charm, the “living waters,” the gold fish, the growing 
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vegetation. Probably ere this is printed, the flowers and plants 
and fountains may be multiplied manifold, and birds of beautiful 
plumage and gurgling throats become inhabitants of skilfully 
contrived aviaries. There seems no reason why the plants and 
fountains should not be extended up the nave as well as transept, 
intermingled with the sounds and sight of the singing tribes of 
the air, preparatory to the time when the works of mere utility 
shall be removed, and works of high human art and the higher 
art of nature shall alone remain, to gratify our faculties of sight, 
thought, and admiration. 

For a garden it must become; a temple of living beauty, a 
school of cultivation in refinement, for the denizens of this great 
metropolitan human hive, when it shall have served its cosmo- 
politan purpose of calling together the nations of the earth to 
show them practically that God hath made them all of one blood, 
though of many varying faculties. Compounded of many races, 
by the force of circumstances and locality, the English nation 
grew, to produce this world’s assemblage of man’s universal pro- 
gress, in winning a world from the wilderness, Yet is it but 
the “ beginning of the end.” When it shall be a winter garden, 
a summer treasury of nature, as it is now a treasury of art, new 
thoughts and imaginations will grow out of it, adding result 
upon result, till it shall be an acknowledged practical fact, that 
human misery is not a necessity, but a simple ignorance. 

As far back as the year 1831, we came to the conclusion 
that the refinement of speech and manner very commonly dis- 
tinguishing southern nations from those of cold climates, was 
chiefly the result of better abodes, surrounding graceful objects, 
and pleasant atmospheric influence on the nerves. We were 
satisfied that it was perfectly practicable to erect dwellings for 
the working classes of Great Britain, wherein comfort, clean- 
liness and elegance might be obtained ; and that such dwellin 
would pay a good interest to the proprietors, at less than half the 
rent to the inmates that they were then paying. We then proposed, 
through another medium, the “ Better Housing the Working 
Classes,” by the erection of a quadrangular building with external 
galleries, on the plan of our ancient inns, and with all modern 
conveniences, in labour saving, the principle of saving being the 
housing of a large number of families under one roof, yet each 
family distinct from the others. At the time, our proposal met 
with ridicule, for it was deemed utterly impracticable for working 
people to have orderly habits, or to live together in unity. After 
the lapse of twenty years, we behold these plans in successful 
operation by the perception of Prince Albert, Lord Ashley, and 
others. 
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In other channels we pointed out the impracticability of the 
middle classes realizing more than a small proportion of the 
value of their annual outlay, save by an improved principle of 
dwellings, in which, by the large scale of operations, the whole 
domestic drudgery might be performed by steam. This lies yet 
in abeyance, but still it is to be done, sooner or later. Again, in 
September, 1845, we pointed out in the ‘ Westminster Review’ 
the practicability and economy of constructing winter gardens 
at railway stations, surrounded by dwellings, forming the enclo- 
sure for the gardens. This also met with ridicule, as “not suited 
to the habits of the English people.” But a time was, and is, 
coming. 

The Society of Arts, in bygone times a valuable promoter of 
civilization in a narrow circle, had given birth to many other 
societies, and fallen itself almost into desuetude. It was joined 
by a number of new members, who determined to revive it and 
increase its utility. Henry Cole was one of the number—a 
member, we believe, of the Record Office; and possibly his 
experience of dead life there led him to wish for more vitality. 
He and other new members sought to make the society one of 
art, in contradistinction to mere mechanism ; and an opposition 
arose. Without going into the merits of the question, it is 
sufficient to say that the art-promoters gained the day, and one 
result, amongst others, was, annual exhibitions of paintings. 
Prince Albert became president ; and it was at meetings of the 
Society that Henry Cole first proposed the idea of a cosmopolitan 
Exposition of the Industry of all Nations, as an admirable object 
to set on foot. Whether the idea was his own or originated* 
with Prince Albert, we have no means of determining. To Mr. 
Cole belongs at least the merit of an indefatigable activity 
and perseverance. But it is clear that no other individual 
than Prince Albert possessed the combination of advantages 
and faculties essential to realize the conception. Perception, 
judgment, energy, tact, knowledge, enthusiasm, caution, power, 
and position, with courage and benevolence, were all essential 
to carry into practice this beneficent work. To fail in it 
would have been greatly mischievous, and it was needful 
to make certain before commencing. There were no national 
funds at command, and we presume that the stereotyped 
practices of courts thoroughly appropriate all royal incomes. 



















































































































































* Exhibitions of National Industry originated with the French, and previous 
to the opening of the Exhibition of 1849, held in the Champs Elysées, it was 
proposed in the National Assemby, that the Exhibition of that year should be 
thrown open to the industry of the world. To the great disappointment of the 
more liberal republicans and free-traders, this proposition was rejected by the 
protectionist majoritv.—Ep. 
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“Will it pay?” became the question—a good rough test of 
utility in England. And aman, one Mr. Munday, was found 
to say he believed it would pay, and, as the best proof of 
his belief, he was willing to advance £20,000, to be repaid out 
of profits. An agreement was consequently made between Mr. 
Munday and the Council of the Society of Arts, which, as it 
turns out, would have been a very valuable agreement for him. 
Some of the Council strenuously objected, but money was wanted 
to travel through the country, and make sure of the co-operation 
and subscriptions of the manufacturers, and the agreement was 
signed, and Mr. Munday advanced his money. But for this, it 
is doubtful if the work could have gone on. 

When a man enters into any contract, and especially a public 
one, in a commercial country, if it be a losing one he is usually 
called a fool or a rogue; if a profitable one, he is hooted as a 
jobber. This grows naturally out of our system of popular 
government, which forbids all outlay of public money, save for 
some definite practical purpose, without speculation. We may 
imagine the derision with which the House of Commons would 
have greeted a Peel or a Russell asking for £200,000 for a new 
kind of bazaar, to bring in all manner of foreigners “to destroy 
the trade of the country.” Doubtless Mr. Munday thought he 
was going to have a good thing, or he would not have speculated. 
And without paying a good price, the promoters of the Expo- 
sition could not have got the money advanced. Genius and 
originality commonly pay high prices for help at the outset, from 
Columbus down to the poor patentee, who borrows money at 
“shent per shent,” for the satisfaction of perhaps becoming 
a manufacturer’s “screw.” 

For our part, after long experience of the processes which 
achieve the onward steps of physical progress im England, we 
come to the deliberate conclusion that jobbing is one of the 
means by which providence, in a still low state of civilization, 
achieves its end. If the origimators could succeed in obtaining 
for themselves the whole of their own,fame, and the whole of their 
own profits, they would raise up such a host of enemies, that 
progress would be altogether stopped. We therefore do not 
object to jobbing, provided always, as the lawyers say, that the 
jobbing be performed in the attainment of a valuable object for 
the public. And if Mr. Munday had cleared £100,000 by his 
agreement, it would have been but a speck compared with the 
measureless benefit:to be reaped by England and all humanity, 
in the attainment of this world’s work. Doubtless Mr. Munday 
will make up a handsome bill of cravings for compensation, 
according to his agreement, weighing his charge according to the 
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profits made, and which he will call, his loss by the voiding of 
the agreement. And we think it desirable he should be liberally 
dealt with, lest it should deter other speculators from erecting 
public works, till such time as an improved public morality shall 
make it a possible thing to obtain grants of public money for 
trust purposes, in the confidence that it will be wisely and 
honestly used. We would far rather vote Prince Albert a quarter 
of a million for his own discretional use in the promotion of the 
arts of peace, than a tithe of the sum to any government depart- 
ment combined with the rules of service. It is individual 
character that constitutes progress. 

When the public had responded to the appeal, there appeared 
to us a chance worth promoting, of their getting a building such 
as had never before been contemplated, if the moveable booth- 
plans could be set aside. And with that view the article of April 
1850 was written. We have now got a building unique im its 
kind, and rejoice at the gain. But we still only regard it as a 
step to something greater, and therefore proceed to criticise it. 

It is not architecture, but simple structure, a glazed birdcage, 
a huge scaffold of angular Chinese work, that might have been 
built of bamboo. The slender columns, of great height, the 
delicate arched ribs spanning the transept, all wear this character, 
and if the columns were divested of their bright blue lines, they 
might be mistaken for bamboo. When it shall be a garden, 
this will probably be the best colour to paint it. But nothing 
can be more beautiful than the bright sky-blue tint of the roof 
of the nave. Before the external cloth was on, the spectator 
might have imagined it a carven sky. The effect also on looking 
diagonally amongst the columns from the gallery, is very fine in 
its geometrical effect. The floor is well adapted for walking on 
and getting rid of dust, but in its present state precludes the 
possibility of warming the place, should that be needful ; the risk 
from fire being great. There is a large mass of timber; there 
is, we believe, an open air-space between the ground and the 
floor, the whole length of the building, and the boards have 
openings between them. Yet it would not be difficult to make it 
fire-proof, by saturating the wood with some incombustible 
substance, and cutting off the communication with embankments 
of earth below. With regard to the roof, we are doubtful of its 
durability in its present condition. The Paxton girders are not 
yet perfect. That which was practicable in a small building, 
presents difficulties in a large one. We believe that the originals 
were merely in deals, with an outer groove on the top edge on 
which the sash bars rested, and with a groove on each side below for 
the inner moisture. The contractors have converted these into 
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trussed beams, by iron tie-rods, giving vertical strength, but not 
providing sufficiently against lateral flexure. They should 
have been of the sectional form of the archer’s bow, broad 
laterally if independent of each other; or otherwise, they should 
have been connected by stays. These are questions of detail, 
easily amended, but very important ; and we incline to think that, 
for this class of roof, wood will ultimately give place to metal, as 
skill shall increase. The arrangement for mitigating the light of 
the roof, is useful in two ways. It intercepts the rays of the 
sun, and promotes the passage of a current of air between the cloth 
covering and the glass. But this is only useful for hot weather, 
not for cold. In winter we require all the sun we can get, and 
all the light. The cloth requires to be moveable at pleasure, 
but it is a difficult problem. We cannot imagine that so much 
sail can be carried, without being occasionally carried away by a 
stiff breeze. 

The columns are not massive enough for a very permanent 
structure, considering that they are used as rain-pipes. Rain in 
winter is practically a dilute sulphurous acid, which rapidly 
wears out iron, as we see commonly to be the case with the cast 
pipes used outside our houses. To make them permanent they 
should possess vitrified surfaces inside and out, the material used 
being the common slag glass of the iron furnaces, coloured to 
taste, for the external surface. This will become a cheap pro- 
cess enough when required in quantity. 

With regard to the uses of cast iron, we think it a mistake 
to apply it other than massively for purposes where strength is 
required. It is quite truc that its crystalline texture offers a 
greater resistance to crushing than the fibrous texture of 
wrought iron; but this is on the supposition that there be no 
deflection. With deflection, a portion of the cast iron is ex- 
posed to tensile strain, and then it is very weak. We believe 
that, ultimately, wrought tubing will be produced for these pur- 
poses as cheaply as cast, and of any external moulding that 
may be required. Such tubing, glazed inside and out, will 
possess both mechanical and chemical durability. 

The girders display great skill in the disposition of their 
fragile material. But a less amount of material would have 
sufficed, with the lower edge of wrought metal; and though in 
the present state of progress the cost would be greater, every 
day will lessen the difficulty, as the forms become settled. A 
heavy item in castings is the moulder’s labour, which must be 
skilled. Wire-drawing and rolling are almost automatic pro- 
cesses; but for ornamental work, the mere printing of surface 
traceries, on large masses of cast metal, is evidently the best 
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adapted. When art shall produce cast iron enamel-work, we 
shall commence a new order of architecture, with structural 
truth for its basis, not lying, and pretending to be one thing 
while it is another, as a stone wall with a rubble interior—the 
fruitful cause of destruction to many of our old edifices—or a 
brick wall with a plaister outside. 

It has been objected that cast iron work is not true art. The 
same may be said of engravings. If the plates are the produc- 
tion of a mere mechanic and not of an artist, or if they be used 
again and again till their form is lost in an indistinct blur, it is 
clearly not artistry. But the repetition of beautiful forms from 
the master’s hand, if he be really a master, cannot alter their 
beauty, so that the repetition be not entrusted to slovens. 

In criticising this structure, let us not be understood as 
criticising it to discover faults. But indiscriminate gobemouche 
wonderment—not admiration—is not the road to progress. 
We can imagine, that both Mr. Paxton and the contractors 
would desire nothing better than to have to make it over again. 
Our admiration is large enough almost to become national, 
rather than cosmopolitan, in contemplation of this great 
achievement— 

“There be no men like Englishmen, 

Such working men as they be.” 
There is as yet no other European land where faith is so strong 
that men can band together to give time, and energy, and skill, 
and money, to achieve a great public work unaided by a govern- 
ment control, not for individual gain, but for national advantage ; 
and though the provisional grant of a Munday was needed to 
commence the movement, it really rolled on by its own inward 
power of greatness. 

It is a pleasing spectacle to look back upon how this building 
grew. A man whose whole life had been given to the care of 
plants, and buildings for their protection, made up his mind 
that a greenhouse in general, and his greenhouse in particular, 
was the thing required for space, cover, and light. And so he 
drew up his statistics. But it was essential that men, and 
money, and material, and skill, and enterprise, should be found 
to make his imagination a practical fact. Fox and Henderson 
were those men. As the modern phrase has it, they were “ the 
masters of the situation;” possibly, the only men with the 
faculties and means, and staff to achieve theobject. Above 
all, there was the faculty of distinguishing men’s qualities, and 
of assigning to such his individual work; and what else is the 
faculty of progress, but that of knowing how to choose men, 
whether as the general of an army, or as the minister of a 
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state. A'Director,a Right-ruler—a name, alas! too often taken 
in vain. 

It was after Messrs. Fox and Henderson had prepared their 
own plan in accordance with the prescription of the Commis- 
sioners, that Mr. Paxton appeared before them with his inter- 
loping scheme against all preconceived rules. Their sagacity 
decided at once that it was correct in principle, and they agreed 
to his proposition of tendering for that also, with all the risk 
of the hard work to be done in a very small interval, upon a 
mere chance of success. The writer happened to have an affair 
of his own which required half an hour’s consultation with one 
of the firm at the time, and well remembers the scene that 
burst on him as he opened the door. No conclave of free- 
masons who may have gathered together at the incubation of 
York Minster, or Westminster, or Strasbourg, or Cologne, ever 
displayed more earnest thought, more persevering energy than 
that small band, stripped to their shirts in a hot night of 
August, planning, drawing, and calculating strength, and stress, 
and cost, and time, with a will and purpose that never looked 
at the contingency that the labour and expense might be all in 


vain, and be set aside by a caprice or a formula. ‘The first 
essential to success is faith—belief in success and in one’s own 
strength to achieve it,—and this faith they possessed. There sat 
the engineer, his keen dark eye glancing from beneath well- 
stored brows—a thorough Englishman in will and daring—a 
bold venturer on the unknown in practice, yet with an Italian 
look of the middle ages, an Italian brain, that 


** Might in our duller Britain operate.” 


A touch of the Columbus spirit, that knows, or can predict, 
something of the unknown, and that knows most of the known 
in the practical world, and all its turns, and quirks, and shiftings, 
and quibbles—to be on guard against them. A practical sieve, 
to separate the chaff from the grain in speculative crudities, with 
courage not to be deterred by the size of a speculation, from its 
profitable prosecution, and with sufficient of Florentine arith- 
metic, like Michael Cassio, to keep on the right side of the ledger. 
To sum up: an Anti-Chinese—one of the go-a-head class of 
men by whom England and her off-shoots are made the civilisers 
of the world ; the workers of the work of brain and hand that 
shall ultimately rescue humanity—even all humanity—from 
misery and degradation. And close beside him was the strong 
Saxon man, ready for any and all work there might be to do—a 
sample, also, in another phase, of the indomitable energy of cha- 
racter that gives stability of purpose to all it undertakes ; slow 
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to move forwards into new tracks, but never going baekwards ; 
the incarnation of order and method; a captain of industry, 
after the style of the war captain, who, on being told that a fort 
was impregnable, pulled a paper out of his pocket, saying, “That 
is my order to take it to-morrow !” 

When we reflect on these things, and the incredibly short time 
given to the planning and execution of the work, and all to be 
done for an estimated price, over an extent of twenty acres, 
amid the complaints of angry rivals and an exacting public, we 
may congratulate ourselves on possessing a large number of such 
men to leaven the great mass, and give form, and character, and 
substance to what we call the English nation. 

And, albeit we did not think the court sword so comely or 
useful as the drawing-pen and compasses, or the antiquated garb 
of a bygone generation a seemly masquerade for men of mental 
power, still there was a recognition of peaceful progress, inthe civil 
engineer, the builder-up of structures, being raised to the level 
of the thrower-down thereof, his military fellows; forming a por- 
tion of a peaceful procession amid queen and prince, maids of 
honour and courtiers, generals and dukes, and civic dignitaries, 
the formularies of the past. Our Gallic neighbours make fre- 
quent revolutions, and talk of liberty and equality ; but on that 
day and since, the promenading of all ranks and professions on 
equal terms through that large hive of the results of the world’s 
industry, indicates very clearly that if we have not the name we 
have the thing, and that nothing but the lack of refinement in 
some, and possibly the hyper-refinement of others, prevents a 
more intimate union of all classes than has hitherto taken place. 
There was good taste, too, in the strong Saxon man who eschewed 
being melted into a court suit, and sat in his own simple garb, 
watching the procession that grew out of his building contract. 

We have the building—space, cover, and ventilation, and the 
sun’s warmth till winter shall come round; and then we, as well 
as the plants, shall require warming. And whether if it be resolved 
to keep it for a permanent Exhibition or not, we will predict the 
filling in the whole spaces between the outer row of columns 
with hollow bricks up to the gallery height, save such portions 
as may be needful for windows. And an arrangement will also 
be made for the admission of warmed air, for which the present 
boilers will serve, with sufficient cast-iron pipes or surface cases 
to warm a sufficient quantity at one end of the building, and 
press it out at the other, on the plan by which the Blind Asylum 
is warmed, giving the sensation of a gentle summer breeze con- 
stantly blowing. The floors will of course be taken up, and 
their spaces occupied by earth-beds, save in the walks which 
will be preserved. We believe that the elm-trees may be 
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quickened to a longer life by manuring, and preserved through 
increasing years. We give nutriment to our vegetables, but 
scarcely any to our trees. We remember, in Chilé, that when 
an orange-tree looked sickly, the popular remedy was, to kill a 
black cat and bury her at the root. Whether or not the black- 
ness was important, we cannot venture to pronounce, but there 
is little doubt that other chemical ingredients were. Plants 
feed on animals as animals feed on plants. 

Supposing we attain this, the best winter garden in the whole 
world, is there no more to be done? Objectors will answer— 
“Yes; find the money for its maintenance!” We think this 
will not be difficult. If the Exhibition goes on as it has begun, 
there will probably be a large surplus fund wherewith to endow 
it. If not, there is another resource. The lovers of nature’s 
fine arts, the Horticultural and Floricultural Societies, it is said, 
have an annual revenue of £30,000 per annum. Gladly would 
they pay the expense of maintenance, and easily, by a very 
small admission fee, might a large annual revenue be raised. 
If requisite, the building might be taken by them to uphold, 
giving it up when required for future Exhibitions. Or the 
Woods and Forests might endow it with a maintenance. 

Supposing it made into a garden, and funds provided for its 
maintenance, there is a thing that might be done, worthy of a 
great nation : 

There exists in the community a considerable number of 
original-minded men, upon whom the onward progress of the 
nation wholly depends. By the very constitution of their minds 
this class of persons is the reverse of accumulative. They dis- 
cover and give continually, to all mankind, whether in philosophy, 
literature, art, chemistry, or mechanics. Their knowledge is 
above all price, and they cannot hire it out. They ought to be 
essentially a leisure class, pursuing labours of love, giving books 
and arts to the world, for which there is no direct payment. A 
discoverer in optics, it is clear, can be better employed than in 
becoming a manufacturer of spectacles. We do not want a 
Liebig to “keep a farm and carters,” or a Dalton to retail soda- 
water or chloroform. We may talk as we please of the duty of 
all men to be frugal and saving, but it is not so frequently the 
want of power to save, as want of the strong cupidity, that insists 
on obtaining leave to work, that is the difficulty. A certain refuge 
from positive want, giving time to work, is frequently the one thing 
needful. Commonly they need little bodily sustenance, but they 
need mental sympathy ; the want whereof frequently drives them 
into difficulties. There is needed a metropolitan college for 
these original-minded men, where they may assemble together 
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without trouble or expense or loss of time, where they might 
mutually benefit by each other’s many attainments, and draw 
around them all the intelligent men of the community seeking 
to become their disciples. The groves of Academus might be 
revived; the poets, painters, sculptors, musicians, rhetors, che- 
mists, and mechanics might therein walk and lecture. Socrates 
and Plato might reappear. 

Why not! O Thomas the incredulous! with thy sardonic 
smile? Men are men now, as ever, and the popular speaker is 
the king of men till he lose his popularity in conventionalism— 
that ipecacuanha of all manhood. “Oh, mamma!” said the 
unworldly daughter of a millionaire, “they are having such a nice 
party next door—nothing but hackney-coaches.” The Times 
wrote truly this very day, pointing out the heavy tax these 
hackney-coaches or cabs are upon limited incomes. Why should 
this be? Why, but that we have not yet mastered the science 
of dwelling craft. We live solitary, like those sullen and fierce 
hogs the rhinoceri, and not in social communion, like the 
beavers. It is a very practicable thing to have nice parties every 
day, and no need of hackney or any other coaches. We are 
very scriousfeols. 

Supposing the wall before described to be built round the 
Exhibition, it would be a very practicable thing to make that 
wall the back of a row of dwellings, cach with its separate 
entrance to the building and to the outer road. It would be 
practicable to have these dwellings warmed and ventilated by 
the engine, and to have them fitted with every appliance for 
getting rid of domestic drudgery, hot and cold water in every 
room, baths, closets, and drying-closets, gas, and arrangements 
for preparing tea and coffee without trouble. Dust-shoots, 
and water-shoots, spring-couches, ventilating-mattrasses, and all 
other conveniences of the most perfect kind. 

The present room for machinery in motion to be converted— 
one portion into a kitchen, supplied with steam from the engine, 
and with gas for roasting. The other portion to be a refectory 
for families or individuals, who might be supplied in their own 
dwellings if preferring it. A shaft with revolving circular brushes 
would supply the shoe-cleaning ; a steam-cistern, with a handful 
of soda placed in it, would cleanse and dry the whole of the used 
table utensils without a hand upon them. A similar arrange- 
ment would wash the clothes. The servants would dwell together 
in a building by themselves, and would be merely day-workers, 
thereby ceasing to be sullen for want of companionship. Let us 
not be told this kind of service is impracticable, for the railways 
have worked out the principle in their refreshment rooms. We 
think M. Soyer would be very glad to take the charge of such 
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an establishment. The whole would be practically a club for 
families, with the most magnificent garden in the world attached 
to the establishment. 

It would be a magnificent work for Prince Albert to take this 
thing in hand, to gather together the original-minded men of 
the nation in all departments of philosophy, science, literature, 
and art, and establish them and their families in such a club at 
a moderate cost, stipulating only, that they should communicate 
their knowledge to others, and become a part of national educa- 
tion. All that Géthe did at Weimar would fall into the shade 
compared with this world’s-work. Within the centre of this 
building the gardens of Epicurus and the groves of Academus 
become practicable in this northern clime. To use the words of 
the Spectator, “the arts have been the servants of commerce 
thus far, and commerce shall hereafter be the servant of the 
arts.” Let us add, that the arts also are but the servants of 
humanity ; and, perchance, if this college be erected, men from 
the far East shall come to it to study the wisdom of the West. 

This is not all. The economy manifest will soon produce 
imitators, for numerous purposes. Let us imagine this building 
not an exhibition, but a bazaar, and placed at the London Bridge 
Terminus. What would be the value of its rental? What if 
placed on the site of Smithfield? What if applied to dwelling 
purposes it were situated on Croydon Common? Or what if such 
a building were erected at Brighton, where trees do not grow 
well, exposed ? 

The whole question rests on the fact—Can people live cheaper 
and more comfortably, having more society, at a less expense, 
on this plan, than by the common method? If the answer be 
in the affirmative, the change will take place; for it will not 
interfere with any man’s business, or mode of earning his money. 
It will merely enable him to spend it better. It will give him 
a warm climate in winter, without the long journey. 

The general system of shopkeeping seems on the eve of change. 
The holes and corners gradually formed into modern shops, from 
all kinds of buildings, without any general plan—finery outside 
and darkness within—will give way to the system of bazaars, 
after the wise fashion of the East. In Dublin, the shopkeepers 
complain that the bazaar system is ruining them by underselling 
them. Yet these bazaars are, after all, merely less inconvenient 
than the shops; they are only converted, and not original struc- 
tures. Our London bazaars are the same. Soho-square bazaar 
is a convert from the out-of-work workshops of an out-manceuvred 
army contractor; the Pantheon was a theatre, and so throughout. 
But a large building, constructed with purpose aforethought, a 
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compendium of all that is useful to man for the ordinary purposes 
of life, is still lacking. 
‘Ring out the old, ring in the new.” 

There is a site of old squalor, of filth, of debasing influences—a 
human rookery wherein the forms of men burrow and exist, but 
do not live in any sense of exalted life. It is one of the remain- 
ing cloace of human association, or rather dissociation. It is 
bounded by Drury-lane, Wych-street, Holborn, and Chancery- 
lane, with the oasis of Lincoln’s Inn Fields in a central position, 
and some outlying districts, inhabited or occupied as hunting- 
grounds by predacious tribes, called New Inn and Clement’s Inn. 
A similar district lies eastward of Chancery-lane, between Hol- 
born, the Strand, and Farringdon-street, a third portion reaching 
up to the Old Bailey, redolent of Newgate and the gallows-tree, 
to feed whose foul maw, these districts may be considered to 
have been a kind of home preserve, a hot-bed of ruffianry. The 
forlorn aspect of these places, their now desert look, marks the 
increasing civilization of the time, for men shun them and go 
westward; and their evil influence may be marked on the pro- 
perty that bounds them Strandward, from Drury-lane to Chan- 
cery-lane. This abomination needs uprooting. 

It were a work worthy of the philanthropist to extinguish this. 
It is a work worthy of the Rothschild spirit, to make a profit of 
it. A business for a building improvement society. As a mere 
site for building, the Strand has no more intrinsic value than 
Clare Market. Convert Clare Market and its foul dens into an 
abode of light, by the erection of a magnificent bazaar, on the 
plan of the Exhibition, with all its capable improvements, and, 
opening into the Strand, it would command the retail traffic of 
the whole locality. It would practically accomplish that which 
architects have long had a glimmering of, and sought to exem- 
plify in the Burlington, Lowther, and Exeter Arcades. 

We are yet far from ascertaining the whole uses of glass and 
iron, but we are likely to make rapid progress therein. Five 
years only have passed since Sir Robert Peel removed the glass 
excise, and already we have a crystal palace—an essay towards 
the greater things that are to come, as perception shall grow, 
that an artificial sky of glass may be made to any extent, to roof 
out “winter and rough weather,” whether to provide dwelling- 
shelter or factory-cover, or cover for the production of vegetation 
in the winter season. 


In looking through this large sample of the works wrought 
by man in the process of winning the world from the wilderness— 
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this emblem of growth, since the time that aboriginal Britons 
painted their skins with “the juice of woad,” the imagination 
is at first bewildered, and most persons find it needful to let 
many days elapse, wandering as through a newly-discovered 
country, absorbing matter in thought. Nature, Art, and Utility, 
all seem to struggle for notice, and claim the first attention. 
We commence with the utility, as the basis of man’s existence ; 
and with that especial portion of utility without which this huge 
compendium of human civilization had not been possible. We 
allude to the means of transit on the large scale—railways and 
their appliances. 

For, without railways, the uses of iron and glass in buildings 
had not been in such a state of progress; their manufacturers, 
without the large demand, could not have constructed the means 
of supply. Without railways, the mass of objects would scarcely 
have been transported to the scene of exhibition; and without 
railways, the mass of the world’s denizens could not have been 
collected together to commence the era of human brotherhood, 
to show practically that “God hath made all men of one blood,” 
—to show the remarkable fact, that whilst almost all Europe is 
ruled, and kings and princes protected by soldiery, here in Eng- 
land the love of order practically suffices. 

A long double line of rails, and engines and vehicles thereon, 
exhibit some of the old and many of the new arrangements. 

The “ permanent way” is of many kinds. There is the com- 
mon cross-sleeper road, with double-T rails and cast-iron chairs 
and wood keys and compressed trenails, on Ransome and May’s 
plan; and there is the Great Western plan of the comparatively 
shallow, bridge rail, laid on a half balk of deal, seven inches deep, 
by fourteen inches wide, and solidly bolted to it with plates at 
the joints. This mode of laying “ permanent way” has enabled 
the huge machinery of the Great Western to travel with com- 
parative safety. It is really an elastic railway, and the elasticity 
is continuous ; but the waste of power must be very considerable, 
and the expense of maintenance is great. That the joints are 
not satisfactory may be gathered from a late experiment of weld- 
ing or riveting a rail together, a quarter of a mile in length, to 
get rid of the jolt in travelling. It is said that expansion and 
contraction produce no effect on this, but that the iron com- 
presses,—a statement we incline to doubt. It is obvious that the 
uneven and loose joints of rails are a source of great destruction, 
expense of maintenance, expense in traction, and also a great 
source of risk ; and the common plan of fastening on the Great 
Western has been far superior to the common plan of the narrow 
gauge. But the ordinary double-T rail of the narrow gauge is 
very far superior to the bridge-rail of the Great Western, by its 
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process of manufacture, and also by its better form for resisting 
vertical deflection. Adams’s fish-jomt, now used on many lines, 
and of which samples taken up from actual use are exhibited, 
was the first mode of remedying this evil. A pair of “ fishing” 
plates, similar to the plan used by seamen for joining a broken 
yard or mast, are applied, one on each side the rail, neatly 
fitting the side channel. Four bolts pass through the whole 
from side to side. The holes in the rails being of larger 
diameter, the expansion and contraction are free, and the fishes 
fitting the rails only against the upper and lower lip, and having 
a hollow space where the bolts pass through, they are always on 
clastic tension, and never work loose. This plan has been found, 
in practice, to convert the rails into a continuous bar. In the 
use of these fishes, the joints of the rails are not made to bear 
on supports, but are suspended between them, being amply 
strong, and all vibration is thus avoided. A small model shows 
a mode of combining this fished rail of the narrow gauge with 
the longitudinal baulk-sleeper of the broad gauge. ‘The timber 
is cut in two vertically, and the rail being grooved into it, the 
two timbers are bolted together by bolts from side to side beneath 
the rails, which are bedded to the upper lip. This fish-joint has 
hitherto withstood the test of heavy traffic better than any other 
plan tried, and reduces the expense of “maintenance of way” 
to a mere fraction of what it was before the plan was tried. 

Subsequently to the introduction of this fish-joint, which was 
patented in 1847, Mr. Barlow, of the South Eastern, patented a 
system of cast-iron sleepers, on the alleged ground of advan- 
tage, that cast-iron was not subject to decay, like timber. These 
sleepers are longitudinal, but not continuous. They are cast 
in two halves, with three grooved heads to clip the lower lip of 
the rail, and being bolted together, hold it like a vice. These 
cast sleepers being three feet in length, it is obvious that the 
two rail ends abutted together and thus bolted, would make a 
good joint, provided the iron fitted, and were sufficiently strong. 
A sample of this is shown. 

Apparently doubtful of this, Mr. Barlow, of Derby, patented 
a similar plan of cast-iron sleepers, but in one piece, with three 
chair-heads, and wooden keys, to keep the rails fast. A sample 
of this is also shown. 

A third competitor then came into the field. Mr. Samuel, of 
the Eastern Counties, planned and patented a kind of cast-iron 
trough, into which the rail was wedged between two pieces of 
timber, grooved as first described. These cast-iron troughs thus 
formed a combination of Barlow’s cast-iron sleeper and Adams’s 
timber bedding. But they are not continuous, and the fish-joint 
is used with them, instead of Barlow’s cast-iron sleepers, making 
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a combination of all three. This sample also may be seen as a 
specimen of two years’ actual use. It is mechanically the best 
arrangement, where cast-iron is used, providing a timber cushion 
for the rail, which cannot be crushed away, any more than the 
water can be crushed in a hydraulic press. But it would be a 
far better plan to make the troughs the whole length of the rail, 
to prevent deflection at the intermediate spaces. Close beside 
these appears another sample of cast-iron sleepers, patented by 
Mr. Hoby. ‘They are iron troughs, similar to those of Mr. 
Samuel, with the difference that the rails are retained in them, 
not by a wood bedding, but by folding wooden wedges. 

The object sought by the Messrs. Barlow and Mr. Hoby is 
twofold: First, to obtain a good connection of the two rail-ends 
by an elongated metal fastening, which is a practical variation of 
the plan of fishing patented by Mr. Adams. Secondly, to obtain 
durable sleepers. But whether the rigid cast-iron structure will 
be mechanically so advantageous as the combination of iron and 
timber, is problematic. So important is it now considered to 
obtain good joints, that Mr. Norris, of the North Western, has 
patented a plan to carry a moving furnace along the rails for 
casting a mass of iron round the joints, just as a plumber makes 
a lead-joint to a pipe. 

Close by, is a sample of the cast-iron sleepers patented by Mr. 
Greaves, commonly called the dish-cover sleeper, from being of a 
hollow conical shape. They are simply a chair, cast on a trun- 
cated cone, and were merely intended, not to remedy a defective 
joint, but to attain chemical durability. They were produced 
at an earlier period than Mr. Barlow’s, and, to save cost in iron, 
were made too thin. A peculiarity about them is a hole in the 
top, through which to ram down earth with a mallet and rammer, 
to raise them when driven down with the working of the trains. 

None of these cast-iron plans are original. Some years 
previous, a Mr. Reynolds patented cast-iron sleepers with wood 
linings, called, from their angular shape, the hog-trough metals. 
They were tried on the Great Western, and abandoned, but 
whether from inherent defects or from injudicious detail, we are 
not aware. 

The last novelty in rails exhibited, was patented by Mr. Barlow, 
of Derby, and is called the saddle-back rail. It is a variation of 
the form of rail used by the Great Western, and resembles the 
pommel and two side-flaps of a riding-saddle, hollow beneath. 
The peculiarity of this rail is, that it is wholly independent of 
sleepers, and is supposed to be of sufficient surface, strength, 
and weight, to maintain its position on the ground by the mere 
addition of tie-rods connecting the two opposite rails together. 
The points of the rails are riveted to a single fishing-plate, con- 
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necting each pair of rails together. This kind of rail is still in 
course of probation on the Midland line, and on the Great 
Western. It is described as being much more noisy than the 
rails laid in cast-iron; and we incline to think that vibration 
may produce some unexpected effects from it, from which the 
combination of wood and iron is free, of precisely the same kind 
that led to the abandonment of stone sleepers. 

Let us consider the principles that are essential to the du- 
rability of “ permanent way:” first, that the rail surface be 
not crushed by too great a weight on the peripheries of the 
wheels. If the rail be quite rigid, four tons per wheel is the 
limit which ordinary iron will bear. Now it is very difficult to 
make a rail rigid, unless the bar be sufficiently deep and strong 
in itself to bear the maximum weight without deflection. If 
it be so strong, and be sufficiently upheld below, it is manifest 
that the weights of the heavy engines used must laminate and 
destroy it. 

Secondly. The bearing surface of the chair or other material 
on which the rail lies, must be sufficient to prevent the crushing 
either of the one or the other. 

Thirdly. The bearing surface of the rails and sleepers on the 
ballast, must be sufficient to prevent sinking and displacement 
by reason of the rolling loads. 

Fourthly. If there be deflection, as there is on the Great 
Western plan, and in the cast-iron plans in short lengths, there 
will be a waste of steam-power. 

The saddle-back rails are about five inches in depth, and 
about eleven inches wide. It is said they do not deflect. If so, 
they will be found to wear. If they do deflect they will bend 
and widen, as the surface bearing appears insufficient. 

Beyond the principles before laid down there is yet another. 
A ship requires ballast to hold her steady in the water, and the 
railway requires ballast to hold the rails steady. To this end 
the rails should get hold of the ballast; should be anchored to 
it. This can only be by weight, or by some sort of holding 
down. Tecth are held in the jaws by snags—trees in the 
ground by roots clogged in the earth—buildings stand on heavy 
foundations. Saw-cut sleepers are far inferior to rough log 
sleepers or old ship timber, both in weight and adhesion. And 
we think, that both in the saddle-back rail and the cast-iron 
sleeper plans, the desire to save weight and keep down cost 
will be fatal to durability, unless some plan be resorted to of 
securing these light superstructures to an efficient quantity of 
ballast. A mere light surface must be constantly in process of 
displacement by rapidly passing trains. 

We have dwelt specifically on this subject, because cheap, 
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rapid, and certain transit mainly depends on the excellence of 
roadway, and cheap and rapid transit is the main clement in 
civilization. We now approach the machinery. 

Foremost in the rank on the broad gauge, and in close 
proximity behind it on the narrow gauge, stand samples of the 
largest and smallest class of locomotive engines. The former 
isnamed the “Lord of the Isles,” and is said to weigh fifty- 
three tons with coke and water. In old classic phraseology, we 
might call it, the tyrant of the rails. It is a specimen of very 
beautiful workmanship, from the Great Western factory at 
Swindon. The parts are all well proportioned; so well, that if 
viewed from a distance the machine does not look large. The 
engine is on eight wheels, the tender on six, altogether fourteen. 
The cylinder inside, the axle cranked, as are all broad gauge 
engines, save one, and the driving-wheels are eight feet m di- 
ameter. It is said that it will take one thousand passengers at 
great speed. But the question of economy and convenience is, 
whether a fourth part of the number at four different intervals 
would not better subserve the wants and wishes of the public. 

We have sometimes watched these engines when starting 
from the shed. They are supported on the four leading and 
two trailing-wheels, and with a pressure of from thirteen to 
fourteen tons on the two driving-wheels. The driving-wheels 
commonly turn round and round without moving the machine 
forwards, which is a clear proof that the rails are deflecting 
beneath them, while the weight of the machine is upborne at 
the extremities. In this dilemma sharp gravel is thrown before 
the wheels and an interlocking surface is obtained, when with a 
violent impulse that shakes the ground, the machine starts 
forward like a tiger at the sudden aspect of raw meat. The 
impetus thus obtained, the machine moves on; but if the rails 
were inflexible, it is obvious that a smaller amount of power 
would suffice. But if inflexible, they would tread out more 
rapidly. It might not be of importance to wear out rails—it 
might answer to replace them every week if the traflic were 
plentiful in proportion ; but it can only be with a waste of steam 
that the present system can be worked. We have heard that 
one of these large engines is called by the drivers the “ Emperor 
of Russia,” consuming much oil and tallow. 

Close behind this “tyrant of the rails,” stands a small engine of 
first-rate workmanship, called the “Ariel’s Girdle,” arranged upon 
the light system of Mr. Adams, who has long and perseveringly 
worked to reduce surplus weight on railways, and proportion the 
weight to the load, seeking to obtain the greatest power with 
the smallest bulk and weight, and the minimum of friction, As 
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usual in all cases of running counter to an established practice, 
he was strongly opposed; but, as usual in all true things, the 
truth prevailed, and many now seek not merely to travel in the 
same path, but to claim the precedence. The “ Ariel’s Girdle” is 
on four wheels, the driving-wheels being five feet in diameter, 
the leading-wheels three feet. The cylinders are outside, and 
nine inches in diameter. There is a tank below the engine, 
carrying water for twenty-five miles, and the coke is all arranged 
under cover round the fire-box. All the working parts are under 
the direct control of the driver, close at hand, and the foot plate 
may be kept clean, and all as neat as a kitchen range. The 
engine is coupled to a four-wheeled tender carriage in a peculiar 
manner, so that the two together form one eight-wheeled ma- 
chine, capable of flexure laterally but not vertically, and with 
an arrangement for the driver to tighten or loosen as the engine 
runs, to obtain rigidity on straight lines, or flexibility on curves. 
The tender carriage has a tank of water in the floor, sufficient 
for twenty-five miles, so that altogether the machine may travel 
fifty to sixty miles without stopping. The body of the tender- 
carriage is adapted to carry forty, first, second, and third-class 
passengers, and the guard, who may serve as stoker also, if for 
cheap branch lines. The seats of the second-class compartment 
fold down, so that it will serve for the mails or for luggage. It 
will travel as an express, at fifty to sixty miles per hour. The 
engine has a common break, the tender-carriage has a sledge- 
break, pressing on the rails and saving the wheels, all under 
the control of the driver. The whole would form a convenient 
private carriage for a family. Uncoupled from the tender- 
carriage, the engine is a simple tank engine, and will draw 
100 tons gross of waggons, at fifteen miles per hour; and it is 
adapted to couple to a second engine, forming one machine, with 
one driver, for increased loads. Or, coupled to the tender and 
other carriages, it will serve to take 200 to 250 passengers at 
thirty-five to forty miles per hour, Or, with the eight-wheel 
carriage, forty-four feet in length, near it, which is adapted to 
run with the most perfect freedom from oscillation, and with 
the minimum of friction, by reason that the wheels are all free 
to follow their own courses, it might travel from London to 
Liverpool in from four to five hours, without any damage to the 
road, and with a small consumption of coke. The boiler and 
firebox being small, will admit of considerable pressure, and by the 
lightness of the engine, under nine tons without water, together 
with its free running, it will consume very little of its own power. 
The patentee considers that a line worked wholly with these 
engines and carriages, would require scarcely any repair, while 
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the speed might be equal to any other line; and the principle of 
frequent light trains, instead of unfrequent heavy ones, might 
be thus put in practice, with a steadiness of movement enabling 
the passengers to read and write. Thus a narrow gauge carriage 
gives a floor area of nearly forty-seven feet per wheel, while the 
maximum broad gauge gives little more than thirty-nine. The 
carriage we are speaking of will take eighty passengers, exclusive 
of a guard’s compartment, and it is provided with a rail-break ; 
so obvious a mode of saving wheels and rails from damage, that 
we marvel it should have been so long delayed from use. To 
Mr. Waddington and Mr. Macgregor, the respective Chairmen 
of the Eastern Counties and the South Eastern, the public are 
indebted for the introduction of this improvement. 

Close to the “‘Ariel’s Girdle” stands a “South Eastern engine,” 
on “ Crampton’s patent,” with the driving-wheels, eight feet in 
diameter, placed behind the fire-box. The engine has six other 
wheels, and an independent crank shaft to communicate the 
motion of the pistons of inside cylinders to the driving-wheels, 
which have a straight axle. The tender is on six wheels, and 
the machine is as powerful as those on the broad gauge. It is 
from the factory of the railway chieftain, Robert Stephenson, 
and, therefore, to commend the workmanship would be super- 
fluous. This is one of the engines which have grown up under 
the contest of the gauges for superiority. In some points we 
differ with Mr. Crampton in opinion as to this engine, unless for 
a straight line. As to the advantage of getting the centre of 
gravity low, for which purpose he first adopted the driving-wheels 
behind the piston, there cannot be two opinions ; but we think 
that the size of the engine and its great length involve some dis- 
advantages. But the weight being within the wheels, and not 
overhanging, is a manifest advantage, when obtained without 
making the engine too long. The driving-wheels will not slip as 
they do when placed centrally, and when the weight is balanced 
by the wheels fore and aft. We have no doubt that these engines 
will tell as good a tale of speed on the South Eastern as those 
on the Great Western; and we are glad to see the position Mr. 
Crampton is gradually rising to in public estimation. He has 
manfully fought an up-hill fight, in which he has forced powerft:! 
opponents to acknowledge his skill and merit. An Englishm:.u, 
in the best meaning of the word, with good perception, untiring 
industry, unshrinking courage, and incessant desire for advancing 
attainment, we may easily apprehend how he acquires and retains 
the respect of all manly-minded men. 

In the rear of Mr. Crampton’s engine, stands the “ Little 
England,” a small six-wheel tank engine; the driving-wheels 
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4 feet 6 inches in diameter, with inside cylinders and a crank 
axle. We do not like crank axles, for they are never sure against 
breakage, and it isa common remark that they do not last above 
three years. The “Little England” is one of the results following 
the lead of Mr. Adams’s light system ; and as the owner professes 
to have attained great results, of which we have no means of 
judging, we leave our readers to satisfy themselves. The “Express” 
engine was the first built by Mr. Adams, for Mr. Samuel’s Eastern 
Counties’ work, and was followed up by many others—as the 
“Fairfield,” the “ Enfield,” the “ Cambridge,” the “Whirlwind,” 
the “ Running Fire,” the “ Enniskillen,” the “ Resurgam,” the 
“Speranza,” the “Ariel’s Girdle,” and others, the working 
drawings of which were chiefly made by Mr. Edward Reynolds, 
a pupil of Adams and Co., and one of the most rising of our 
practical locomotists. The cylinders of these engines vary from 
34 inches up to 9 inches. It is since the commencement of these 
engines that “tank engines” have grown to be a fashion, i.e., the 
tender has in many cases been dispensed with, and the water 
and fuel have been added to the load of a six-wheel engine, 
frequently adding to its destructive powers. The tender was 
originally a contrivance to remove weight from the engine, but 
tank engines of large size are very unprofitable servants. 

The next in order is a six-wheel tank engine, by Hawthorn. 
There is a peculiarity of construction in this. The wheels are 
connected by iron bearers supporting the springs, apparently for 
the purpose of getting only four bearing points on six wheels, 
for the boiler and machinery to rest on. This diminishes the 
base of the spring bearing, and we think it has a tendency to 
rock the engine when running. 

A six-wheel tank engine by Wilson, of Leeds, offers another 
peculiarity of construction. It has two fire-boxes and two 
boilers, side by side, like a double-barrelled gun, and a single 
chimney. We do not see any advantages in it. There is more 
weight with less steam and water space. 

A large engine and tender, with driving-wheels 8 feet in 
diameter, stands next, chiefly remarkable for size. It belongs to 
the London and North Western, but we have no information as 
to its qualities. 

A six-wheel tank engine by Kitson, Thompson and Hewitson, 
follows next, a specimen of very excellent workmanship from the 
Airedale foundry of Leeds. The finish is very high. 

Close behind it is a six-wheel tank engine of Fairbairn’s. In 
this case the builder has gone to the opposite extreme: appa- 
rently satisfied with his workmanship, he has paid no attention 
whatever to finish. 
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Last comes the engine named the “ Liverpool,” built on Mr. 
Crampton’s principle, by Bury, of Liverpool, for the London and 
North Western Company. We do not know what the weight 
of the engine and tender is, but it must be considerable. It is 
a most perfect piece of workmanship. The portions that strike 
the observer are, the large driving-wheels placed behind the 
fire-box, and combined with a low centre of gravity. The 
fire-box is enormous, to obtain which object the eccentrics are 
placed outside the driving-wheels very conspicuously. 

In the foreign department there are two Belgian engines— 
one is called a Bogey engine, being on eight wheels, four drivers 
being coupled together behind, and four others applied to a 
swivelling truck. The friction of the peripheries of the wheels 
of this engine, tending to retard its progress, must be very great. 
The other has six driving-wheels, all coupled together, and its 
retarding friction must also be great. The fire-box is uncom- 
monly high, looking top-heavy. In the French department 
there is an engine of this latter kind, the workmanship of which 
is as good, as the principle—copied from English engines— 
appears to us to be bad. 

There are numerous models of engines in various places, but 
we have not remarked anything especially worthy of notice, save 
as samples of workmanship. Amongst the essentials of railways 
the most important are bridges, and the Exhibition affords sam- 
ples of many varieties. The most remarkable are the metallic 
structures. The only model of a cast-iron bridge that we 
remember is the “ high level” of Mr. Stephenson, at Newcastle. 
In wrought-iron the principle of the arch has not, that we are 
aware, ever been adopted, cast-iron having so much more com- 
pressive power of resistance. Wrought-iron has only been 
applied in the girder form, the principle of which is tension of 
the lower surface and compression of the upper. A model of 
the Britannia Bridge exhibits this, as well as an American and 
Prussian structure, the former full size, the latter a model. A 
bridge, also, by Dr. Spurgin, proposed to cross the Thames at 
Westminster, is of the same class, though appearing almost like a 
simple chain, but we believe the first chain ever contrived to be 
rigid, which it is in one direction, though capable of bending 
in the opposite direction. 

Amongst the collection is a very simple girder, analogous to the 
chain described, save that the tensile portion is a round iron bar, 
and the upper or compressive portion is a series of short cast- 
iron vertebre threaded upon it. It forms a considerable arch, 
and resembles a spine of some long vertebrated animal. The 
whole of its strength resolves itself into the power of a screw- 
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thread on each end of the bar to resist breaking off. If the 
weight were to slip these threads, or the bar to break, the whole 
would tumble down. Yet the planner proposes to build a bridge 
on that scheme upwards of a 1000 feet span. 

Amongst all these models we miss a sample of Captain 
Warren’s open girder bridge, the lower part of which is a chain 
to which is attached by their lower angles a series of triangles, 
the upper angles of which abut together. In that mode, by 
simply putting wedges between the upper angles, the girder may 
be made to assume any amount of curvature that may be desired, 
so as to form an arch not requiring external abutments. This 
simple bridge, now generally recognised as one of the best forms 
of structure, met with much opposition when first introduced. 
One that was erected at the London Terminus of the South 
Eastern Railway, to carry an ordinary roadway, was broken by 
the over-piling of a large mass of bricks. The parish authorities, 
with Dogberry wisdom, resolved that it was unsafe. The Company 
refused to waste their money in removing it, engineers were 
called in on both sides, with the usual result of conflicting 
opinions. The final result has been, that after a series of experi- 
ments, the objectors and their supporters have been vanquished, 
and the bridge is now acknowledged to be one of the strongest, 
lightest and cheapest that mechanical art has yet produced. Yet 
it was by the merest chance that the bridge escaped condemna- 
tion. Professional jealousy would have excluded it because the 
inventor was “not one of us,” but professional rivalry stepped 
in and neutralised the jealousy of clique, saving for public use 
an invention useful to the public. One great advantage of this 
kind of bridge is its facility of erection, as simple as that of any 
ordinary suspension-bridge without a scaffold. Another is, that 
though now wholly constructed of wrought-iron, all parts are 
easily visible and accessible, to guard against oxidation. But we 
do not consider it adapted for very large spans, for which we 
would resort to a different mode of construction. 

The model of the bridge over the Chepstowe river appears 
to combine several principles of structure, and differs widely 
from those before described. It would be difficult to pronounce 
an opinion from the imperfect workmanship, or to judge of the 
real structure therefrom. The whole roadway appears to depend 
on six screw-bolts connected with tension chains, serving to 
elevate and depress it. 

We have now dealt with the general questions of roads and 
their adjuncts, involving the question of transit for passengers 
and goods. We now turn to the question of roads involving the 
production of material wealth, the most important amongst 
which are the roads used for food producing—agricultural roads. 
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the The chief business of farming is bringing manure on to the 
ole § land, and carrying produce and cattle off it. The muddy tracts 
dge fF at present called occupation roads, very imperfectly subserve 

this object: In making a new road, if the question lies between 
ain § macadam and a railway, ¢.e., a narrow surface of iron or a broad 
ain § surface of stone, the iron will be found the cheapest. But un- 
les, § less the rail so laid on occupation roads shall have one terminus 
by in the farmyard and the other in the market, either directly or 
1ay in communication with main lines of railway, the maximum of 
ed, § cheap transit for produce will not be attained. When this shall 
his § be done, and it will probably be by the agency of rails inserted 
ms @ in the surface of the ordinary highways, the costly and wasteful 


ed. @ labour of the farmer in shifting his loads will cease, and the 
ith saving will become profit. 
by But there is more than this, to which we have often called 
es, public attention before. There needs a system of rails for transit 
ny on the farms. Time will show that permanent ways, as well as 
re moveable, will be needed; but permanent way means a new 
ng laying out of the farms in rectangles to which the system of 
ri- steam-digging may be applied—not steam-ploughing, for plough- 
od, ing is a process that would never have been invented, had not 
st, horses and oxen been invented first. We do not plough with 
et man power, neither can we with steam power to advantage. 
a- Meanwhile the question is, of portable roads. 
he Mr. Crosskill, of clod-crushing celebrity, shows some speci- 
ed mens of farm-roads of two kinds, which he calls “ permanent ” 
se and “ portable.” The permanent we do not think likely to be 
Is permanent, the iron being over-light and moreover badly dis- 
ly posed to resist vertical flexure. It is what is called a foot-rail, 
at stronger laterally than vertically, and is held down by common 
re holdfasts on a thin and narrow deal batten, that would require a 
re brick or stone foundation to prevent it from bending and sink- 
re ing into the ground, otherwise the rail would soon spring away 
from the plank. The junction between the different rails is also 
‘s in a mode that must ensure rapid destruction of the timber. 
y The portable rail is simply a small angle-iron, screwed to the 
e edge of a small piece of timber, an arrangement to ensure its 
e constant side tippig. To sum up, the chief quality of this first 
d essay at a permanent agricultural rail is its portability, and the 


0 quality of the “ portable” rail also is its portability —rather trans- 
portable than transporting. 

In speaking thus, we have reference to durability. We dare 
say it is not the fault of Mr. Crosskill but of his customers that 
he has not produced better samples. As it is, the numerous and 
undeniable testimonials to its value, in its ey —_— 
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condition of a mere temporary rail, mark the certainty of pro- 
gress in farm railways. Mr. Marshall, of Yorkshire, saved the 
cost of 1,000 feet in one winter in the removal of turnips from 
the field. These results must give rise to a better quality of 
rail. 

In the Exhibition we only observed one other sample of port- 
able railway: a small brass model representing rails formed of 
T iron without timber, the flat portion being on the ground and 
the wheels running on the edge. The connections are badly 
formed. 

We repeat our conviction that only by the extension of rail- 
ways into and over farms, can agriculture take an equal position 
with manufactures; miners, and clay-workers, and manufacturers 
and road-makers all use moveable and permanent rails, and 
nothing can keep up rents to their maximum save facility of 
transit. 

After attaining railways, there are several other questions con- 
nected with agriculture. One of the most important is the 
ploughing or breaking up the ground. There are several 
machines and plans for this operation, some of them in which 
steam is the agent, and others apparently intended for animal- 
power digging. Digging is the true mode of breaking up the 
earth, and steam-digging will be the ultimate process. We 
must therefore consider the question of steam as applied to 
agriculture. 

In the Lothians a fixed steam engine is the usual centre of a 
farm, for all operations not required in the field. In many parts 
of England the want of capital or facility for getting access to 
machinery, or the small size of farms, has led to the adoption of 
what is called the Portable Farm Engine, which is drawn by 
horses from one farm to another, to thrash, or cut, or chop, or 
saw, or do other work. It is, we believe, some seven or eight 
years since the first was introduced, after the failure of the com- 
mon-road locomotists ; and now, if we be rightly informed, there 
are about 1,000 of them in use, averaging six-horse power. Six 
thousand horse power vested in portable steam-engines! Verily, 
the agricultural mind, so gibed at by ‘ Punch’ and others, has 
not been wholly idle. We entertained a notion that the tribe of 
“ Chaw-bacons,” “ Johnny Wop-straws,” “ Hodges,” and others 
of rural etymology, had little more to do with these things than 
passengers in the river had to do with the mechanism of the 
steam-boats, but we were undeceived at the Exhibition. We 
espied at a distance, talking to the owner of a portable engine, 
a pair of top-boots, buckskin breeches, last century frock-coat, 
broad-brimmed hat with a band and large buckle, altogether a 
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costume that belonged to Fielding’s time, and we walked up to 
listen. But it was merely the covering; and there was a veri- 
table man inside, with a hand, and a brain, and an eye. There 
was the natural refinement of the gentleman, and the knowledge 
of the machinist. We were subsequently told that he was “ at 
home on all subjects.” We thought—Why may not a farmer 
become a Mechi, as well as a Mechi a farmer, and many farmers 
also ? 

We understand that the owners of these portable engines are, 
not uncommonly, farm servants, who have saved money, and vest 
it in an engine, which they get to understand as well as the 
makers, and make a good living by going round with it and 
doing their farmer-masters’ work. Some of the earlier ones 
cleared the cost of their engine the first year; but competition 
has now come in, and the farmers can make choice. 

There are about sixteen of these portable engines in the Exhi- 
bition. One of them is by Lord Willoughby d’Eresby. It is double- 
cylindered, the cylinders are in the smoke-box; the boiler is of 
the ordinary locomotive kind, and said to be of twenty-six horse 
power. It has a model of a windlass attached to it, intended to 
be worked by the machine, for the purpose of ploughing. By a 
drawing exhibited, the machine is supposed to stand in the 
middle of a field, and to haul two ploughs backwards and for- 
wards, by chains or ropes attached to fixed parts at the extremity. 
A glance at the machine will at once indicate that the operation 
would be profitless, though the name of California on the boiler 
bespeaks the sanguine expectations of its owner. This engine 
was not tested amongst the others, in the trial yard, to ascertain 
its capacity for work and consumption of fuel, and the prize was 
won by Mr. Hornby, of Grantham, whose cylinder placed in his 
steam chamber, and other arrangements, indicate his aptitude 
for his pursuit. The weight of these engines is from two and a 
half to three tons; but the makers are confined in their plans by 
the prize regulations, which limit the pressure in the boiler to 
45lbs. per inch. The strength of the machine is equal to double 
that pressure, and great advantage would be gained from the 
increase. As a general rule, sufficient attention is not paid to 
keeping the machines warm. They work in exposed places, and 
great loss of heat occurs. Next to being kept warm, simplicity 
of structure is requisite, and facility of repairs. But when the 
time comes that the rails communicate with the farms, this kind 
of portable engine will disappear, and a locomotive that will do 
haulage along the rails as well as work in the farm-yard, will be 
substituted for it. 

The only other process for ploughing by steam, except Lord 
Willoughby’s, is exhibited by Mr. Pinkus, of the United States, 
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who shows both ploughing and digging. His steam-engine is a 
fixture, but does not act directly on his machine. It is used to 
exhaust the air from cast-iron pipes laid beneath the surface, and 
thus produce a vacuum. A plug rises above the surface at every 
150 yards. The engine is composed of two cylinders and a 
cranked axle, in the usual mode, or of two outside cylinders 
communicating with a crank pin on the wheel, and thus propelling 
the wheels, which are made broad on the surface, and are fitted 
with projections to take hold of the ground. Moreover, the 
spades or diggers serve as propellers when in action. At the 
back of the engine is a reel, around which is coiled an air-tight 
elastic pipe of two inches in diameter, which is made to com- 
municate with the plugs in the ground before described, and 
unrol as the machine advances. When all unrolled, it is carried 
forward to a second plug. Thus a vacuum being produced at 
one side of the piston, and air being admitted at the other, the 
operation is precisely that of a steam-engine. A very light 
machine, free from the weight of the boiler, is thus obtained ; 
but to set against this, the pressure per square inch obtained 
by the vacuum is but small, and the cylinders must be propor- 
tionately increased to obtain sufficient power. The scheme is 
ingenious, and we think would work practically, but whether 
profitably or not, we have not data to determine. There would 
be very little wear of machinery, and the patentee states that 
the outlay might be covered at £3 10s. per acre, the cast-iron 
pipes lying far apart. 

In the agricultural department there is a huge machine, ap- 
parently to be worked by horses, in which six spades are moved 
up and down by cranks, and turn the earth into a sort of shovel. 
One of the bearing-wheels is of cast-iron, toothed, and is intended 
to give motion to the machine. The workmanship is so inferior, 
and the cast-iron work so heavy, that it could searcely be put 
to use. Nearly opposite is a small model of a digger by Mr. 
Parsons, that looks very like a working machine. 

Our own idea is, that a vertical roller, armed with cutters 
similar to the paddle-wheel of a steam-boat, is the true move- 
ment ; and a Mr. J. D. Murphy, of the Chamber of Commerce, 
Cork, appears to entertain the same opinion, by some small 
models of solid rollers, which he has sent, armed with spades 
set in every possible form. That this is the right mode, long 
practice seems to indicate, for the harrow, and hoes and rakes, 
and clod-crushers, down to Crosskiil’s serrated clod-crushers, 
have mostly all taken the cylindrical form. If hard clay land 
were cut into long strips a foot deep, by a heavy roller with cir- 
cular cutters, it would be very easily raised up by another set 
of cutters parallel to the axles. 
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Mr. Usher exhibits a small model of a steam ploughing 
machine, with circular motion. The front part of the engine 
frame has a pair of wheels in the ordinary mode for turning 
corners. Behind, the two wheels are connected together, and 
form a large roller, the weight of which serves to level the 
ground, Behind this projects a frame containing a revolving 
cylinder, armed with ploughs or harrow teeth in a cutting form, 
which help to propelthe machine. The plough cylinder revolves 
by steam machinery. Altogether, this isthe germ of something 
useful. Well made, it would carve clay into fragments. But 
there are many points yet to work out in its construction. 
Between conception and execution there is much to achieve. 
It took Mr. Watt fourteen years to master all the details of his 
engine, but in that time he had few tools to work with. The 
inventor has now the road comparatively smooth. 

At one end of the agricultural gallery is a model and 
diagram of a plan for cultivating land in circles. A machine of 
about the length of one of Brother Jonathan’s steamboats, 
fifteen of which go to the mile—a sort of Noah’s ark—is tethered 
by one end to a centre pin, which we may imagine to be 
larger than the mast of a first-rate, and by some arrangement 
which we do not see, it is made to revolve round that great pin 
in a circle, while from the sides are protruded all manner of 
ploughs, and hoes, and harrows, and rakes, with men near them, 
looking like an ancient hundred-oared galley. When this circle 
is all tilled and planted, the machine is supposed to be moved after 
some hidden method to a second centre, the periphery of whose 
circle touches the former’ one, and so on over a huge plain like 
a circular draught-board, without any hedges or ditches. A 
quantity of would-be demonstrative writing is attached to this, 
but without a name, the modesty of the author having hidden 
his candle under a bushel ; but we think we recognise the scheme 
of the philanthropic Mr. Etzler, for the regeneration of humanity 
—a scheme, which we thought, had been exported to Venezuela, 
where the Tropical Emigration Society went to settle on a 
terrestrial paradise of waste lands said to exist there without 
owners, and which this, or some similar machine was to cultivate 
without the necessity for human labour. We have heard of 
people paying £4 sterling as an investment for a perpetual £200 
per annum, all to be produced by self-acting agricultural ma- 
chinery, merely looked at by Mr. Etzler and his benevolent 
associates, sitting calmly on the hill slopes under the shade of 
vines, and fig, and orange-trees. We think we are not mistaken 
in the scheme. 

At the far west corner there is another kind of machine, not 
for cultivating, but for preparing land for cultivation. It is the 
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drain-plough of Mr. Fowler, of Bristol. The machine is like 
a long iron crocodile, with four low wheels instead of legs. 
Beneath the belly is a deep vertical cutter, with a notched bar 
like a Canada mill-saw, for the purpose of raising and lowering 
it. At the point of the cutter is a borer; to this borer is 
attached a bit of chain, and to the chain a rope, on which is 
strung a furlong of drain pipes. A hole is dug in the earth to 
the depth of the cutter, and then a sufficient number of horses 
being applied—we know not how many for heavy clay—the 
machine advances, cuts the trench, opens the bore, and draws 
after it the ropes, and deposits the pipes. In light land we 
have no doubt this would do well. But for heavy land there 
needs a revolving engine made to cut with the sides with an 
advancing movement, precisely as grooves are cut by machinery 
in wood. When there is hard work to do, circular movement is 
the only method, whether for wood-carving, metal-turning, 
timber-sawing, or earth-cutting; and we are not sure that a 
series of vertical drills on the large scale, of the size of spades, 
cutting the whole surface to a sufficient depth, and travelling 
forwards at the same time, would not be the most efficient mode 
of ploughing. We incline to think that the time will come 
when ploughing or drilling, sowing and harrowing, will all be 
performed at a single operation, like paper-making. It is but 
gathering together a mass of earth spinning-jennies of stronger 
construction than those used for cotton or flax. The only impe- 
diment is too much moisture, but this may always be avoided by 
sufficient drainage. 

Machinery for gathering in crops or tilling them while grow- 
ing, appears to have made far greater progress than the pre- 
parations for sowing. In the American department there are 
mowing and reaping machines, and they appear to excel the 
“ Britishers,” probably, because the high price of labour has 
stimulated them to greater exertions. But we have remarked 
that the generality of the agricultural machinery is exceedingly 
rough, the very reverse of manufacturing machinery; an indi- 
cation that farmers are poor, and that landlords are not yet 
awakened to the necessities of their interests. We apprehend 
that it will be in the north—in Lancashire and Yorkshire, that 
the first strides will be made towards obtaining the real posses- 
‘sion of the earth for the purposes of agriculture. 

The Exhibition shows that our mechanists have not been 
altogether idle in agriculture, but it also shows that there is 
still some circumstance at work that prevents capital from 
flowing into this channel as it does into others. 

In the articles of food there appears little that is original. A 
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huge pig is preserved entire by some process, but we imagine it 
is not new. Years gone by, Pope put a line into a glutton’s 
mouth, enough to stop it were he never so greedy— 

‘Send me, ye gods, a whole hog barbacued,” 


the etymology of which term is, we believe, French—darée et queue, 
head and tail. A Dublin genius has thus “ gone the whole hog!” 
Counters of preserved meat, salmon in tins—preserving their 
shape, dried fruit, potted meats, and samples of all kinds of corn 
are in abundance, but there is no new kind of food. We have 
no improved vegetables, combining the qualities of the olive, the 
mushroom, and the wheat grain, removing from us the necessity 
of feeding on the beasts that perish. In the refreshment rooms 
we behold the usual array of ices, cakes, confectionery, hams, 
pork-pies, and sandwiches, all triturating by the human “ ma- 
chines for direct action,’ and lubricating by coffee, tea, and 
ginger-pop, as though the world had met to eat for a wager, 
world without end, and no amen. We should have liked to see 
in the Exhibition a sample of the new Vacuum Food Preservers, 
whereby fresh meat is to be kept for months, to meet the sales 
of the butcher and grazier, preserved as honey in the cells of the 
honeycomb, and game and fish, kept from season to season, to 
suit the luxury of the wealthy. We should also have been glad 
to see a specimen of the new granary that by the same process 
will preserve wheat for 3,000 years, by a cheaper and simpler plan 
than an Egyptian mummy-case. It will be a pleasant thing to 
be able to keep our provisions as we do our wine, every class of 
food accessible at all times. Brother Jonathan has had an eye 
to this, and has a registered coffin on this plan, to preserve the 
dead from putrefaction, but we believe he has been forestalled 
by a “ Britisher” in this and other matters. 

In clothing we have the old class of things, with improvements 
in quality. All nations present their costumes; but the new 
costumes, the new head-gear, that the world talked of—where 
are they? Where is the clothing made without hands, 
without stitches; the clothing that is to extinguish sempsters, 
and say to the seamstresses, “Be no more!” The clothing 
so cheap, that it may be renewed as the trees their leaves, 
and the old thrown away, and not sold to Jews, or made to 
give an unpleasant odour to newly-purchased flowers. Where, 
is all this? Still hang the furlongs of cloth by the walls; still 
clink the shears that are to cut it up into fragments; still stands 
the needle-maker plying his fragments of steel wire, still exist 
the most wretched of God’s creatures exulting in false joy for 
the privilege to make stitches: but we see a French and an 
American stitching machine working in rivalry, and we hear of 
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the numbers that are used in New York; these and an unsightly 
round web of knitted network on a kind of barrel, give a distant 
hope of the future. But where is the garment of all nations, that 
shall grow up into classic elegance without the mark of the slave 
thereon? There is little enough of grace or beauty in the bar- 
barian costumes. The lay-figure of modern Greece is as ugly as 
gold lace can make it, and is not excelled by Tunis or Eastern 
India, or any other half-savage country in the want of grace. 
European costume has grown to an unpleasant commonness, as 
though the human form were no longer so worthy an object for 
artist-work as houses and furniture. It may be that the beauty 
of undressed forms has rendered people careless of costume. 
But perhaps they are waiting the extinction of stitchery and the 
new growth that shall then arise. Yet there is enough of the 
old and beautiful to regenerate the new and ugly, when artists 
shall again apply themselves to their legitimate task of draping 
the human form, and rescue their art from the clutches of the 
stitching tribes. 

What, after all, is the meaning of the term clothing? Not 
merely integuments of spun wool or other material. Nor 
will we consider it after the fashion of Herr Teufelsdroek— 
the outward sign and token of man’s nobility or mobility. 
Considering it philosophically, it is an artificial covering to 
moderate the effects of heat or cold on the human frame in such 
portions of the earth’s surface as are not exactly Eden’s garden. 
For those who may be born to consume the fruits of others’ 
industry, such integuments may be used as may express their 
helplessness and dependence. ‘They may have flowing draperies 
like the Turk of the harem, or they may have the pumps and 
silk stockings and breeches of the last age, indicating that they 
are to be carried with care, like glass, “this side uppermost,” 
and not to be exposed to “ winter” or rough weather ; that they 
are things to be carried like babies in long clothes, dependent on 
nurses and servants. “ My master can’t get up till I am back,” 
we once heard a menial say. Indeed, great part of our clothing 
arrangements are contrived to make us as dependent as possible 
in our persons, and this more especially in countries where there 
is great alternation of seasons. Nothing will tend to correct this 
so much as the construction of dwellings that may yield us 
always an equable temperature. 

In a mild climate the infant may be left to roll on the floor, 
on carpets analogous to soft white lambskin, without clothing, 
which is always more or less unwholesome. In this England, 
calling itself advanced, the poor child is teased and swathed in 
a bundle of things called long clothes. In Spanish countries, 
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they fold up the end of their long clothes to the shoulders, and 
tie the poor child round like a package, to prevent ali chance of 
the body being ventilated. And what with stays and wrappers, 
and a multiplicity of parts, the dress of women is rendered so 
complicated that in many cases they cannot dress themselves, 
and in most others, their dress is unwholesome and unfavour- 
able to the true development of the form of which nature has 
given them the germ. 

The objects sought in clothing are—first, to guard against 
cold; secondly, that it may be put on and removed with the 
least possible trouble; thirdly, that it may possess the most 
graceful form consistent with the two former conditions ; 
fourthly, that the material be of the best kind to accomplish 
these conditions, with the greatest facility for cleanliness. We 
may sum up with the advice of Polonius to his son— 

‘Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 
But not expressed in fancy. Rich, not gaudy.” 

Men’s fancy waistcoats and cross-barred trowsers, the whole 
of the chequered plaids and women’s shawls, and multiplicity 
of fancy patterns, do not express these conditions. Nothing is 
beautiful to the eye save form andcolour. Now what are called 
handsome shawls for women—with an intricate minute arabesque 
pattern of flowers—are merely indistinct forms of tracery, not 
outline; and we do not look at a woman through a microscope. 
The colours produced are a hue, not a colour; and it is the 
merest conventionalism that can endure them, It is the tat- 
tooing of clothes, and like some patterns of tattoo which are 
intricate on the skin, it is not beautiful, but simply curious. 
If a pattern be used at all on the human body, it should be 
something distinct to the eye, as the features of the face ; or it 
should be so small as to go into a colour, such asthe grey shawls 
of Scotland. Chequered lines disfigure the human form; ver- 
tical stripes do not. Whether from facility of weaving, or 
whatever cause, Moorish and Arab cloaks, and the South Ameri- 
can poncho patterns consist chiefly of vertical stripes, and form 
graceful draperies. 

Of late years a great revolution has been going on against 
the absurdities of dress, and the loose trowser and the loose 
paletot are the chief results. The paletot will gradually become 
a tunic, and the sash or girdle will be adopted; an approxima- 
tion to which appears in the revival of the belting of the body 
in the Scottish plaid ; and when this shall take place, the most 
graceful form of upper garment will be obtained, and people 
may gird up their loins as of old, for warmth or work, or slacken 
them for coolness or relaxation, a considerable improvement on 
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the frock coat and double button. For the lower limbs, the 
large wide trowsers of none-elastic material, or the elastic 
material fitting close to the limbs, are “ your only wear.” For 
the cloak, the South American poncho, very like the Greek 
pallium, with or without the collar, is the most graceful, con- 
venient, and natural ; and it may be made of almost any material 
elastic or non-elastic, and either waterproof by the elastic gums 
or by its textile fabric. There is still wanting a material for the 
hat other than straw, which is the best for summer; and there 
is still wanting also a material for the boots that shall not 
require the filthy blacking, useless in rain, and that shall not 
retain the exhalations of the skin like the patent leather com- 
modity, unwholesome for all people using their limbs wherewith 
to walk. 

The women, in their desire for comfort, have at last rebelled 
against the inconvenient shawl, hanging in the most ungraceful 
form, with a trailing peak behind, constantly slipping unless 
pinned, and have taken to the paletot of the men. The result 
is rather droll. A lady in a sailor’s rough pea-jacket, with 
outside pockets buttoned over large and long and voluminous 
silken and other dresses and petticoats, has at first sight some- 
thing the aspect of a camp follower, or some of the former race 
of barrow-women, who were wont to add an old soldier’s coat 
or jacket to their other dress. We have often watched this 
strange anomaly of the paletot and petticoats at a railway station, 
and regarded it as the first move towards national costume. It 
cannot be that the dense mass of petticoats should long continue 
to sweep up all the pollution of the streets as ladies walk along. 
There is, to us, something unpleasant init. And the movement 
is so impeded, all the motion of the limbs so interfered with, 
that wé must regard it in the same light as the Chinese inven- 
tion of small feet, a contrivance to prevent ladies from walking, 
and to make them dependent on carriages, or to hold up their 
robes as they walk. Of old, we believe, there was a contrivance 
to tuck the skirt of the dress through the pocket-hole to get 
over this difficulty ; but modern delicacy, seeking to preserve the 
purity of the imagination, is content to sully the purity of the 
dress by sweeping the streets. 

On the whole, it appears by the newspapers that the American 
women are taking the lead in this reform, adopting the Turkish 
tunic and trowsers. And to the men who object, they say very 
naively “Try the long petticoats yourselves, and see how you 
like them. We have tried them, and do not like them.” They 
are right. Were they mermaids, the petticoat would be me- 
chanically right ; but they have two lower limbs, and these limbs 
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require separate integuments, just as much as a glove requires 
to have separate fingers. We think the objectors should try 
gloves made stocking fashion. But we are not quite sure that 
Turkish trousers, under all circumstances, are the best dress. 
For many months, the Swiss costume of the close-fitting woollen 
covering is evidently best adapted. We can imagine the sur- 
prise that would be caused to see a lady walk in the park in such 
a dress, but why should this be? Why should that which is 
right in Switzerland be wrong in England? 

And when our American cousins shall have introduced their 
fashions, or rather nationalities, as they have done crackers and 
rocking-chairs, and sherry-cobblers and mint-juleps, and gin- 
slings and Wenham-lake ice, and other “ notions,” will it be 
they or ourselves who will set the first example of producing our 
garments ready made from the machines, without requiring the 
drudgery of the tailor and the stitcher to perfect them? We 
could wish the man who shall first accomplish this a sound and 
valid patent for all the world, come from what part of the world 
he may. When hired stitchers shall cease from out of the land, 
the desire for ugly elaboration of finger-work will disappear also ; 
women will not bestow labour upon their own garments, unless 
from some morbid motive, such as that which induces crochet- 
work. 

In building and architecture there are models and samples of 
various kinds. The architecture is almost all re-productions of 
old things, that have lain in abeyance. In fact, we may consider 
the present time as the modern renaissance of medieval much 
worthlessness and little worth. In building there is much that 
is useful. We have the sample of the hollow-brick cottage, 
absolutely fire-proof, and capable of cheap construction. This 
cottage work is well in its way, but it is in direct opposition to 
the principle of the model lodging-houses, getting cheapness by 
size. Primd facie, the hollow bricks are a great gain ; the mate- 
rials can be made more solid, the manufacture may be cheaper 
and more rapid, and they may be thoroughly burned in one- 
third the time, as the heat can penetrate internally as well as 
externally. But the particular form of brick, and the mode of 
putting together, does not produce a good bonded wall. It is 
not a strong wall; and though we do not care for the considera- 
tion that a thief could more easily penetrate by the wall than by 
the door, still the shell of the wall should be stronger than the 
middle, which is not the case. And if the outer shell cracks b 
pressure, the middle portion is so constructed that the bricks 
will slip away from each other. This kind of brick would not be 
fitted for structures of any great height, But we object to the 
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principle of dwellings erected at the level of the ground. It is 
true that the well-made hollow brick prevents the suction of 
moisture from the earth, and so will well-made solid bricks, but 
neither will prevent the moisture arising from the earth, and 
which always floats in more or less density up to a certain height 
above the surface, varying with the locality and quality of the 
soil. This moisture is not favorable to human health, and it 
can only be avoided by living above it. In many continental 
cities, people devote the ground floor to storage of provisions and 
to offices, when not applied to shops. We think this essential 
principle—dweiling above the line of atmosphere in which gnats 
are found, and which is always synonymous with an atmosphere 
of putridity—should be always borne in mind in the construction 
of human dwellings. Many persons, understanding this, have 
the stalls for their horses constructed on the first floor, with 
an inclined plane to ascend to them. 

As the most important objects attained in the hollow brick 
are facility of manufacture and burning, we think those advan- 
tages may be obtained equally well with a solid brick of any im- 
proved construction, adapted for the lower portions of buildings. 

The specimens of artificial stone and composition, and the 
variety of tile work, indicate considerable progress. Hollow 
glazed bricks also for inside walls, to get md of the need of 
painting, and present a surface as durable as the building, is a 
very important step in progress. Amongst the projects, we have 
one for reviving the Egyptian pyramids on a yet grander scale, 
not to bury a prince or king, but to bury a whole community. 
The pyramid is to be 900 feet high, and to contain five millions 
of coffins, to have a ventilating shaft up through the apex, and a 
winding road round it, with an obelisk at the top, to serve for 
astronomical observations. The interior is to be of brick and 
the exterior of granite. We would recommend the planner to 
calculate the weight of his brick and granite, and to secure a 
foundation of granite rock whereon to build it, in preference to a 
“common near London.” There is something amusing in his 
proposition to save land by building structure upon structure. 

The process of building dwellings must necessarily continue 
very imperfect so long as we are obliged to guard against thieves. 
Strength to keep people out is more regarded than convenience 
to serve people when in. Glass, iron, and slate will be our chief 
materials in the future time, when education shall have lessened 
the number of thieves, and there will be less need to guard 
against them. And in this point of view we the less regard the 
triumph Brother Jonathan has lately achieved in picking one of 
our most renowned English locks within the walls of the Exhibi- 
tion, and proclaiming that “as for the ‘ Detector’ it was more 
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like a ‘ Director.” ” We hope next to see our English lock- 
smith pick the new crack lock of Brother Jonathan, for which 
feat he offers £100 reward. He certainly has surrounded it 
with difficulties, but “whatever man has done man may do,” and 
undo. ‘There are two new kinds of American locks. One by 
Newell is a “tumbler” lock, analogous to the plan of Chubb, 
but improved and varied so as to render it apparently impervious 
to the picklock. The other, by Jennings, is said to be equally 
impervious. There are two modes for burglars to open a lock—by 
violence, with gunpowder, or by picking. The latter is a delicate 
operation. The skin of the fingers is pumice-stoned down, to 
get delicacy of touch, and mechanical balances are used to find 
resisting points. Strong electric or other light is introduced, and 
small refracting mirrors, making clear the whole mechanism. 
But this can only be done by free key-holes. The key-holes of 
these two locks afford no entrance for tool, powder, or light. 
With powder the keyhole only becomes a kind of small pistol 
barrel, which is shot off without affecting the lock. The principle 
of safety in these American locks is, that the keys have portions 
transposable at the pleasure of the owner, who thus practically 
makes his own lock independently of the smith, the number of 
changes being several millions in combination. 

There are several brick-making machines, both English and 
foreign, and we trust that brickmaking by hand may be num- 
bered amongst “ the things that were.” 

In ornamental building material the greatest progress yet 
made is by Swinburne, who produces glass of any required thick- 
ness, length, breadth, or colour, transparent or opaque, clear or 
veined. We have at length artificial marble, or rather a better, 
stronger, and more indestructible material than marble or amber, 
or any of the hitherto costly forms of stone, we might almost 
say either common or precious. Time or smoke or oily matters 
cannot alter the texture of this marble. Of all the material 
progress in works of beauty there is nothing comparable to glass 
as a manufacture, and we are as yet only five years old in 
developing its extended uses. Jasper, serpentine, emerald, 
diamond, ruby, topaz, and colours and veins not yet imagined, 
may henceforth form Aladdin’s palaces, when the superstitions 
of “ groove-working” art, shall be no more, and the gratification 
of “ sight, thought, and admiration,” shall rescue the multitude 
from the trammels of mere sense.* 





* Since this was written, the glittering gewgaws, in malachite, of the Russian 
autocrat have appeared. Of a surety, malachite is a beautiful substance ; but 
copper doors aud chairs, and tables veneered with malachite in many thin 
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Of furniture there is abundance. We do not see that the 
vaunted Austrian department excels France or England. Large 
dining-tables and sideboards, plain in style and with elaborate 
carved work below, and huge immoveable state beds, overlaid 
with similar work, do not interest us. Mr. Jordan can do all 
by his machinery save the original design, and we do not observe 
any especial artistry of Austrian origin. From the parquetry of 
the floors upwards, there is nothing that English workmen may 
not produce ad libitum, even as Mr. Pugin and his compeers 
have produced a Medieval Court,—a collection of strange things 
heaped like a broker’s shop, the brass work and candlestickery 
strongly resembling similar things in the Turkish district, and 
giving evidence of some common origin in the East. The whole 
court appears to bear much the same resemblance to art and 
architecture that heraldry bears to nature. We doubt not that 
all is reproduced from the past with Chinese fidelity. We ob- 
served, on more than one occasion, bishops in couples surveying 
these things—unclean to Protestant orthodoxy. They need not 
fear that converts will be made by the outward senses here. 
Catholic—in the sense of universal—it is not, but cramped and 
narrow: as a plain-spoken man at our elbow remarked, “ It’s 
all Brummagem!” It struck us that, as a whole, the com- 
parative plainness of the Austrian furniture is what appeals to 
the better sense. In English furniture the escape from the 
formal ugliness of the last century has been into the region of 
finery and elaboration, and the facility of machine-carving now, 
makes us fastidious, and calls for a higher standard of art. We 
need the beautiful, not the curious. We think that even Horace 
Walpole, if now alive, would eschew the Pugin room.* It isa 
relief to escape from it into the Tunis collection, where all is 
real, primitive, and useful that has come from the desert; and 
only the tawdry gilded imitations of the cities —the Arab turned 
Moor—are unpleasing. That. black tent, those rude weapons, 
those coarse carpets, the straw hats, and hassocks for tent 
squatting, the striped and listed garments, not chequered, those 
simple haicks, those strange old-world cooking utensils of copper, 
tinned, that may have been the patterns of Tubal Cain,—all 
carry us back to the free life of the,old world, when man looked 
nature in the face from his birth to his death. It must have 





pieces, are neither durable nor in good taste. Malachite and ormolu are but 
a poor attempt at emeralds and gold. We are sure that Mr. Swinburne will 
produce solid glass doors and furniture far more beautiful than these. 

* We prefer far the ugly utilitarian chairs shown in the American section, 
revolving on a centre, and leaning in all directions on an universal spring, to 
the Pugin ugliness that gives no ease to the sitter. 
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occurred to many familiar with Arabia and Southern America, 
how strong is the resemblance in costume and customs. Thus 
the shovel-stirrup shown in this Tunis has its imitation in wood 
in Chilé. The very bridle-bit is the universal bit of Southern 
America. The striped head-gear is identical with that the Pampa 
horseman uses to shield his face from the sun’s heat. The hat 
is the identical Chileno plait. The carpet-saddle bags are the 
identical alforjas of Chilé and La Plata. The blankets are the 
very fresadas used as horsecloths by the wandering herdsmen 
on both sides the Andes. The peaked saddles of the same 
form, made of raw hide, might be purchased in Mendoza or 
Santiago de Chilé. And those dark cloths, thick as a carpet, and 
ornamented with arabesqued and embroidered stripes, all in one 
direction, and with no cheque used. Makc but a slit in the centre 
through which to pass the head, and lo! any sea captain who 
has rounded the Horn and put in for water at Baldivia, would 
make oath before London’s Lord Mayor, that they are the 
identical rain-repellent ponchos of Araucan chiefs. And thus 
races go on stamping their history. The Moors and Arabs came 
to Spain and gave her their arts. Spaniards v’10 had learned 
them carried them to America, and taught then. to the natives 
living in analogous climates; and thus they spread. Many a 
traveller who views with astonishment for the first time the 
muffled woman of Lima, does not refiect that the custom has its 
origin in the custom of the Levant—a custom of slavery origi- 
nating in a savage tyranny, degrading women into a property, 
and a custom they keep up to obtain the only freedom of the 
slave—disguise and dissimulation. We have one remnant still in 
England ; we scarcely consider our servants as the same flesh and 
blood with ourselves. They are considered a necessary evil; and 
ingenuity is at work to diminish the difficulty as much as possible. 
A manufacturer of beds has contrived a remedy for not hearing 
the mistres#'s bell. The first pull rings the bell, the second pull 
rolls the servant out of bed. To make it complete, a third pull 
ought to carry the bed to the ceiling out of reach. But alas for 
the mistress who has not better means at command to get at the 
services of—after all—her fellow-creatures! As well! be the 
prisoner as the gaoler. 

We talk much of national costumes. It strikes us that the 
lines of difference are warm and cold climates, barbarism, pseudo- 
civilization, and real civilization or rationalism. The saddlery 
and clothing of the wealthy Moor, or Turk, or Indian, or modern 
Greek, as exemplified in the Exhibition, are nearly all alike. 
Can any one tell us why the Celtic tribes of Scotland wear the 
tartan or cheques, and the tribes of the East and of Southern 
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America only wear stripes? Is there any analogy between this 
word and the Mediterranean vessel called a Tartane, which has 
a three-cornered sail ? 

Of weapons, the Exhibition gives great variety. India and the 
East present savage forms, indicating rather malignity of dis- 
position than ingenuity of mind. Every form of instrument to 
hack human flesh has been devised for hand-to-hand combat, 
without regard to science or skill. We can imagine that idle 
people, of large wealth, indulged in crude and morbid fancies to 
produce these things, which are remarkable for their inefficiency 
as a means of defence or efficient offence. One shield of trans- 
parent hide is a very childish affair ; it is provided with four eye- 
holes, and four pistols as though it were a loop-holed wall. Ger- 
many and France show abundanceof cutting weapons,and England 
has her samples ; but we have not remarked other than weapons 
for the woods in the American section. The famed Bowie knife 
is lacking, save on the stalls of English manufacturers. Spain 
gives us swords of the “ Ebro’s temper.” Several “ real Toledoes” 
are made to bend into a sheath of a hoop form, to show their 
elasticity, as Andrew of Ferrara was said to have worn one 
sword-blade round his bonnet, and another round his waist by 
way of a girdle; but there is no wonder in this now-a-days. 
Lady’s steel busks will do it, and so will sword-blades if ground 
thin enough. One Spanish sword, said to be copied from the 
Alhambra, has a touch of the devil about it. A snake-form 
blade terminates in a barbed point, wherewith to tear out pieces 
of the adversary’s flesh. We prefer the huge wine-jar from 
Toboso, with its redolence of Sancho Panza. 

In projectiles, we behold the march of civilization, War was 
from the beginning, but it shall not be to the end. In proportion 
to the certainty of the destruction, so is the disposition to peace. 
War is at best a coward, who calculates on winning by odds. 
The tyrants of old were the best armed. They grew gentler as 
they found that— 


“ This villanous saltpetre should be digged 
Out of the bowels of the harmless earth, 
Which many a good tall fellow has destroyed 
So cowardly. And, but for these vile guns, 
He would himself have been a soldier.” 


Great guns are not abundant. A Yorkshire iron firm sends 
the largest. Spain sends a specimen of an casy-wrought brass 
howitzer, with two smaller of wrought-iron—guery, forged in 
England? And Prussia sends a sample of a cannon, of forged 
cast-steel. French and German and English small-arms and 
rifles appear upon a par in workmansbip and finish. Perhaps 
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it is prejudice, but we prefer the English—they /ook safer, The 
English have the greatest variety, from long deck and boat guns, 
down to pistols. We observed a very efficient boarding equip- 
ment, helmet, and body armour, of modern chain-mail, superior 
to any of the old, that we conceive admirably adapted to set at 
defiance kris, and arrow, and lance—perchance to glance a bullet 
—among the savages of the Eastern seas. We observed also a 
— blunderbuss, of new construction, with six bell-mouthed 
arrels— 


Arms. 


‘‘ Gaping to be murderous soon.” 


A most formidable weapon in a melée, and a fatal obstacle to 
burglars. With such a weapon, or a pair, we think a resolute 
man might bid any number of burglars defiance, in the loneliest 
house in England or Ireland,—barring daylight and rifles. 

An innovation has also been made on the old English weapon, 
the long-bow; India rubber and gutta percha seem destined to 
make a revolution in the world. Strange, how little the 
savages have done with them. For the elastic bow of yew, 
an elastic string of vulcanised India rubber is now substituted, 
and drives an arrow with equal force and precision. A man 
may now carry his bow in his fob. What an invaluable addi- 
tion this would make to the armoury of a Bosjesman, if, instead 
of the inconvenient arrow with its poisoned sting, it could be 
made to throw a spiked poisoned bullet, in form like the bur of 
a dock plant. The savages might then keep their armoury in 
any bush, and come forth peaceable men unarmed, at a mo- 
ment’s notice. And yet the savages have never yet known the 
power residing in a plant outwardly remarkable only for its stickey 
gum, capable of being made into bottles, of which, for a long 
period of years the only civilised use was for artists to rub out 
the marks of black lead; another material we shall yet manu- 
facture for ourselves if it grows too scarce in the natural state. 
And so one day a man mixing by accident India rubber and 
sulphur, created a new kind of elasticity. There were two 
modes of using the elasticity, by compression and by tension. 
The latter was applied to make elastic textile fabrics, and then 
for elastic ties for bundles. The former mode was applied for 
springs to bear weight and resist blows. But all nature says, 
“Lead! don’t drive,” from the experiment of the carrot- 
persuaded donkey, down to the atmospheric railway, wherein 
the drawing out the air, and not forcing it in, is the efficacious 
method, And thus a stretched out compressed pipe of India- 
rubber will yield a bow-string of any power that may be 
required, Another inventor has made a compound application 
of this principle. The rebound of the elastic cord is we to 
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compress air in a tube by sudden action, and the air throws a 
bullet with considerable force. There is another advantage 
attending this arrangement. A man can pull with a force of 
about 60 lbs. weight. If each elastic cord be equal to 60 lbs., 
and he attaches twenty strings and puts them on tension at 
twenty efforts, he will have a force of 1,200 pounds to dis- 
charge at one effort. This principle is now applied to harpoon 
guns with advantage, whales being exceedingly sensitive to 
noise, as when powder is used. 

But of all the arrangements for producing the greatest num- 
ber of deaths in a given time, that of Brother Jonathan is the 
most effective, in the form of “ Colt’s Revolvers.” The pre- 
cision and quickness of loading, and the self-acting preparation 
after every discharge, the new charge presenting itself by the act 
of cocking, together with the exceeding accuracy of workman- 
ship, and little liability to derangement, constitute a weapon 
comparatively useless to the savage, while it gives the civilised 
wielder a six-man power of destruction. We love not weapons 
save as instruments of police; and in our last article on this 
subject, viewing it as a tool of the civilised assassin, we felt 
little disposed to respect it. As a means of extinguishing war, 
we think that only half its work is done. We still need a 
machine that will throw a constant shower of balls. Perkins’s 
steam-gun, one of which is exhibited, accomplished this, but only 
for a short period. The generator that decomposed the water 
drop by drop into gas, was rapidly burnt out; consequently, it 
is only a toy for an exhibition, and not a working machine. 

But we think it a practicable thing to make a large rifle, or 
small cannon on Colt’s system to produce the same effect; nay, 
a battery of cannons. There are plenty of mechanical move- 
ments in the flax and cotton sections to adapt to this. Thus, 
the cylinder containing the charges might be made to move by 
a spring or other power, to effect the discharges at any required 
rate of speed, and the cylinder might be increased in diameter, to 
multiply the number. An arrangement might also be made 
to load one side of the cylinder while discharging the other, 
precisely as the pieces of blank metal are pvt into a coining 
press. A number of guns on this plan placed in a circle, 
would form a battery impregnable to horse or foot, being a 
“ perpetual motion -of projectiles,’ so long as the supply of 
ammunition lasted, and only capable of being taken, by guns of 
longer range and heavier metal wherewith to dismount it.* 





* Since writing this, we have heard that a revolution is likely to take place 
in Colt’s revolvers, by the substitution of a better weapon—a rifle with twenty- 
four charges, that may be fired without altering the position of the arms, the 
balls being miniature bomb-shells, with a range of 800 yards. 
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Amid the models of vessels of all kinds, we miss the practicable 
future—an iron ocean-steamer, of ten or more thousand tons 
burden, that shall still the heave of the waves afloat, as Plymouth 
Breakwater does on shore, and make the salt water the home of 
the Celt, without the heaving of his diaphragm in sea-sickness ; 
built of iron scantlings, that shall bear a proportion to its size, 
rolled and fashioned by the dock side from the iron ingots, by 
tools of giants, one sole heat sufficing to give its permanent form 
in the structure; built in sufficient compartments, that shall 
defy leakage, though riddled as a colander; strong as Atlas to 
crush the rocks on which it may strike; swift as the salt sea- 
shark, with artist fins of metal work ; laughing to scorn, like an 
ocean monarch, the irate cachalot that sometimes sinks the 
whaler in his fury; mocking at fire, like the iron horse of the 
rail—coated with rust-proof enamel; furnished with apparatus 
to change the salt wave into the mountain water; provided with 
iron cellars, to arrest the decomposition of fresh food for all 
time; furnished with hermetic gardens, with machine music, with 
books, paintings, and sculpture—with warmth and coolness at 
will—with armed strength to bid all ocean-rovers defiance—an 
ocean palace, moving over the face of the waters whithersoever 
its ruler listeth. It were a worthy source of pride to be the 
builder of a craft like unto this. 

Is it Utopian? What would the Crystal Palace and its contents 
have been, if prophesied of in the days of the glass excise? 
Winged words now grow more rapidly into facts than of old. 

Into the machinery question we have not space to enter 
further. The engines of Penn and Maudslay are exquisitely per- 
fect amongst the power-generators; and engines of every kind, 
direct and indirect, fixed and oscillating, reciprocating and rotary, 
down to Mackintosh’s India rubber steam-engine, are to be found 
there. Governors of all sorts are shown, and not the least remark- 
able is one which we can best describe by saying that if the planet 
Saturn were drunk, and his ring drunk too—and both losing 
balance together—“ rolling rapidly” —it would give a lively idea 
of it. Fallacies, too, are plentiful, from atmospheric railways ona 
rolling-mill principle to reefing paddle-wheels, that reef when 
they should not. There are envelope stamping machines, 
analogous to coining presses, from which they have been derived, 
and several revolving pumps for marsh draining and other pur- 
poses, the merit of which is that they have no valves to get out 
of order. We have seen Mr. Appold’s throw a stream of walnuts 
as easily as water, and it will pass sticks through it as easily as 
an ostrich does a tenpenny nail. A gentleman with a sufficient 
income might, with this pump, and an original 2,000 gallons of 
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water, maintain a constant cascade of 1,500 gallons per minute, 
up to a height of 28 feet before his drawing-room windows, only 
requiring a supply equal to waste by evaporation. Sugar-mills 
there are also, some of large size, but not too large for negro 
ingenuity to break down when wanting a holiday, and pursuing 
the requisite means to obtain it. A bundle of very knotty canes 
selected one by one, and put in altogether, when the overseer’s 
back is turned will try the “strength and stress” of cast-iron, 
and if it breaks down, by a process like the insertion of a young 
oak-tree between the rolls, why then “ Golly massa him broke— 
gib poor nigger him holiday!” 

Fountains there are of many kinds, large and small, of bronze, 
stonework, gutta percha, and glass. The large stonework 
fountain in the western nave would be the most beautiful by far, 
but for its newness. Were the owners to place plants and moss 
on its projecting edges, it would make it more natural. The 
gutta percha fountain is an oddity. It has gutta percha trees 
and plants, and ferns and palms, and rocks and mosses, and 
lilies and animals; it is a type of the universality of gutta 
percha. The glass fountain, which has been so much talked of, 
we consider a failure. It is formal in design, and has not even 
brilliancy. We can conceive a much more beautiful object made 
of large broken angular fragments of glass, showiag all the parts. 
If this fountain were broken in pieces, and the coloured and 
other chandeliers in the galleries added to it, a much more bril- 
liant result would be obtained. The beauty of the fountains in 
the north transept is much enhanced by the rich iron gates, and 
the collection of palms and plants beneath the trees. 

The large Colebrook Dale casting, the bronze bower, is also 
a failure, we think. It has the defect of most iron castings, that 
all parts are repetitions of one part. It is unnatural. Nature 
never gives duplicates, and such work as this were better let 
alone till original patterns can be multiplied, or till a machine 
shall be constructed that will vary patterns, as a kaleidoscope 
does ; not regularly, as a kaleidoscope, but with an irregular- 
looking regularity, after nature’s fashion. 

In plate, and glass, and china, the most beautiful forms are 
those which are imitations of flowers. The Parian porcelain 
is an exquisite material, and our artists are beginning to under- 
stand its capabilities. The porcelain paintings, too, now made 
matters of manufacture by the general trade, are remarkable. 
We may conceive the value of these things if we imagine the 
ancient Egyptians to have understood this art, and that we 
could sorb tig up from their tombs their portraits and statues 


in porcelain and parian. We should now have them as they 
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lived and moved. Oh, that old Greece had possessed these arts ! 
Had Apelles and Praxiteles used these materials, how rich the 
world would now be, with all the knowledge since gained added 
to the former, Nay, what a difference should we have found 
even if Pompeii and Herculaneum had preserved them ! 

Of the diamonds and jewellery we scarcely care to speak. 
The Times irreverently calls the Koh-i-Noor a “large piece of 
carbon ;” and the days of trinketry are evidently on the decline, 
though crowds flock to stare at the glittering baubles of the 
Queen of Spain and others. To our mind a chessboard in the 
gallery, in cut glass, made to imitate brilliants and rubies, is far 
more magnificent than all the precious stones exhibited. For 
the pleasure of sight, we would not change a drinking-glass 
resembling a blue convolvulus for the Koh-i-Noor itself. 

Pleasure carriages are, as usual, of very perfect finish, and 
usually very imperfect mechanism. The Americans excel the 
English in lightness but not in durability. Turf is easier to run 
on than macadam. French, Belgians, and Prussians have 
scarcely sent their best: if they have they are very far behind- 
hand. There is one English carriage, a chariot of the old stan- 
dard, which, for form, colour, and finish, may match the world. 
But the days of two horses and two servants are no more. 
People value their personal convenience more than personal 
display. 

Before the Exhibition was opened, there were people who 
deemed that the days of England, in manufacturing art, were 
numbered. We have repeatedly endeavoured to test this, and 
we are thoroughly satisfied that in every department the English 
are not only not inferior, but in many they are far superior. 
The reproach was laid at their doors, and they did not vociferate, 
but went on silently improving. In answer to this, it is alleged 
that they employ foreign workmen, and pay higher for the best. 
What then? It is a proof that the fault lay with the purchasers, 
who did not ask for excellence earlier. The Celt is the artist, 
and they send to France for him,—as they will send to Ireland 
so soon as the Irish Celt is cultivated to the same level. 

In high art, too, it is probable that the fault of non-production, 
so far as it goes, lies with the high art purchasers. Who shall 
say how much of the sculptured marble of Greece we owe to 
Pericles? Or how difficult it is to lose a taste which has once 
been kindled? Over one of the recesses in the eastern nave we 
read the name of Austria. Lest you should doubt it, reader, 
lo! there, at the entrancestands the bronzed likeness of Radetzky, 
gaoler over a gallery of beauty. You enter, and amid marble 
forms of choice chisels you read the names of modern Italian 
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sculptors. We see the magnificent head of the poet Monti, 
seeming like the twin brother of Géthe, looking down upon 
them. And still at the door stands Radetzky, perchance the 
widow-maker of the veiled mother, whose children are perishing 
around her. Radetzky, who grimly smiles while counting over 
the Italian names, and says, “ All this is Austria, for I won it 
in battle.” 
‘* So the wild Indian when he spies 
A man that’s handsome, strong, and wise, 


Thinks, if he kills him, to inherit 
His wit, his beauty, and his spirit.” 


A friend, a physiognomist, after contemplating the bronze for 
some time exclaimed, “ How like Corder!” 

In looking down the nave, the object that most strikes our 
attention is “The Amazon.” There is magnificent physical power 
and determined will. The lion has slain her horse, but is death- 
doomed. Her bent brow and kindling eye proclaim, “I am a 
stronger savage than thou.” It is not mental strength, but 
physical power and passionate will. Faults there are enough, 
but it is grand wild nature, and we feel that it is the embody- 
ment of Tennyson’s image. 

‘I will seek some savage woman, she shal! rear my dusky race, 


Iron-jointed, supple-sinewed, they shall ride and they shall run; 
Catch the wild goat by the hair, hurl their lances in the sun.” 


We would seek other qualities in wife of ours, and we think, 


‘* Mated with a squalid savage, what to me were sun or clime— - 
I, the heir of all the ages in the foremost files of time.” 


Further down the nave, ‘‘ down east,” there is another statue, 
by Hiram Powers, “ The Greek Slave,” placed in the waste lands of 
the ever-grasping men, who here as there, complain they are 
crowded, and call out for more territory—here as there, with 
* Colt’s revolvers” protecting the boundary of civilised beauty. 
A beautiful work of art, of which the Union boasts as the pro- 
duct of one of her citizens. I bring forth but one, said the 
lioness, but it isa lion. Yet is it American really? “Though 
born in a stable, a man ain’t a horse.” Hiram Powers was born 
in Cincinnati, but a taste for Greek art is not Anglo-Saxon. We 
think some Celt from Ireland gave him birth. 

Westward, again, we turn across the transept to the western 
nave, and stop before Lough’s “ Mourners.” More beautiful to us 
is that pining horse, than'the terror-stricken steed of the Amazon. 
More moving to us is the sorrow of that stricken lady, sharing 
her grief with the dumb follower of her lord, than is that Greek 
Slave in all her beauty. Poetry, imagination, and suggestiveness 
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of devotion and truth are there, in which the others are lacking. 
The broken war-axe tells the tale of the true knight who has 
done his devoir ; and the mute look of the steed, and the speech- 
less grief of the lady, bespeak the true heart that won the love 
of all around him. 

Shall we dwell upon anything else? the oddities that people 
have imagined. Reynard the Fox, Géthe’s satire written in 
stuffed beasts, or Gulliver in a dress suit of the last century, 
manacled by the Lilliputians, like to himself in everything but 
size, putting us in mind that, after all, size is only a question of 
distance? Or shall we wonder over the French Count who has 
contrived a hollow skeleton figure of brass and steel, modelled 
on the Apollo Belvedere, and capable of being wound up toa 
giant or a dwarf, to measure soldiers’ clothes by? Or shall we 
cast our eyes upwards at the flying machines, or the funny screw 
machine, like a distorted aerial seal, devised to screw his way to 
windward, a sort of convoluted porpoise ? 

Our work is over, but we would fain. call public attention to 
the fact, that one main feature in the centre of the transept, is 
the trees. They have been ill-used from first to last. The 
engineers loved them not, for they were in their way. They 
were forced on them by Colonel Sibthorpe, and were kicked 
about like his children. They were hacked, and hewn, and ill- 
used. They have never been washed or manured at the roots, 
even those in the transept; and as for those in the courts, even 
in the open air they have little chance, and the others are stifled. 
Those in the transept get dew from the fountains, but some of 
the others are doomed to die,. unless they be saved in time. 
Trees under glass are a new feature of beauty. Let us not lose 
them now we have got them. It will be a hard thing to grow 
new ones. 

The Great Globe of Mr. Wild is so clearly an integral part 
of an Exhibition that collects things from all parts of the globe, 
that we regret its absence, and the more especially as it takes 
away a portion of alung from London. Years back, Jeremy 
Bentham would have endowed a school on the site of Leicester 
Square, but the authorities of those days refused permission. 
It is now a practical school. A most valuable idea is worthily 
embodied. 

Amid all the wonder and delight expressed by all classes of 
people, at the great result, let us not forget that a large mass of 
this wealth is on view only under custom-house sufferance; that 
we have not yet free trade. If the temporary removal of custom- 
house obstacles has produced this result, what would come of 
their final removal? We wish Sir Robert alive again to solve the 
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question. Unmatched is England thus far; and France, with all 
her ambition for glory, must veil her face in this tournament of 
the nations. No meeting of the world can take place on her soil 
till she shall abolish the system of fiscal suicide that bids the 
stranger eschew her. Free trade has made our manufacturing 
artists excel in metal, and glass, and porcelain. Take away the 
painting from the Sevres porcelain wrought in government work- 
shops, and who would care to look at it? The forms are cramped 
to Chinese patterns. Give free trade and scope, and France would 
soon outgrow this. And let also the craving ambition of America 
take note, that if it could buy this Exhibition as it stands, it 
would scarcely draw a single European to the “ customs-ridden 
land” that boasts of throwing off the English yoke, and yet keeps 
on its shoulders the English burden that England is outgrowing. 
Let America throw aside her green statesmanship, as she threw 
the green tea into Boston waters; let her proclaim free trade 
with the world, and she may yet, ere the century lapses, call the 
nations of the world to one vast republican gathering in her then 
metropolis, that shall cast into the shade the old men’s memories 
of the incipient worldly glory of 1851. 
HELIX. 
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HE Royal Academy is one of those anomalous institutions, 
of a partly private partly public character, which could 
have grown up in no country but England. Its history is that 
of class jealousies, royal favouritism, and the induration of a 
feud. 

Its predecessor, the “ Incorporated Society,” comprising the 
general body of artists, and to which is due the first establish- 
ment, in 1760, of an annual exhibition, and the earliest import- 
ant experiment in artistic education, was convulsed by internal 
dissensions. The influential minority, charged vith, the sins 
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characteristic of the present Academy—exclusiveness and arbi- 
trary use of power—when defeated went to the king, and 
surreptitiously gained his sanction to a new institution, wherein, 
by limitation of numbers, their own preponderance was secured. 
In the history of this back-stairs mtrigue, Chambers the archi- 
tect, West, and the illustrious cognomen Moser, figure. Rey- 
nolds was at first neutral, but like others of the best and worst 
artists of the day, was gained over to the winning side. The 
king began by professing intentions of encouraging both insti- 
tutions: an absurd declaration, since, by the ill-considered 
grant of lodging and the use of his name, he had bestowed 
on the one, advantages altogether inimical to competition. The 
Incorporated Society was ruined. Though a great painter like 
Romney adhered to it, the inevitable influence of the Aca- 
demy’s privileges was to draw to its exhibition and its schools 
both those who could, and those who could not lend it aid. 

The course stumbled upon by the king was manifestly unjust. 
It is difficult, amid the loose, warped generalities of the tradi- 
tionary academic accounts, and the partisanship of the adverse 
pamphlets of the day, to penetrate to the facts of the case. 
Doubtless, both sides were in the wrong. The minority was 
grasping, the opposition violent. Had the king, instead of 
favouring intrigues, given both a free hearing, and made an 
equitable compromise, an institution might have resulted based 
on a natural footing. But from such a poor penthouse of a 
head what wise thing could be looked for? He gratified his 
love of meddling by imspecting the Academy’s laws, “ adding 
some with his own hand”—an eloquent guarantee of wisdom ; 
and was cajoled into imagining himself another Mecznas and 
Restorer of the Arts,—a royal notion Academicans have not 
been wanting to enforce in later times. One of the evils of 
the direct connection with the crown, has been the fostering 
this spirit of fulsome adulation. It has been all along a false 
position. In the first instance, it was a field chosen for the 
display of prerogative, as well as patronage. Here was an 
unobserved corner, petty but undisputed, where the monarch 
could escape unwelcome leading-strings, actually exert his su- 
premacy without reference to superfluous ministers or meddling 
parliaments. Here he could snatch a morsel of unconstitutional 
power. During some academic squabbles in 1803, he had a 
gratifying opportunity of practically realizing the fact. A 
majority had voted in tacit infringement of the immutable 
academic constitution: the king ordered the minutes to be ex- 
punged. A mutinous disposition manifested itself: he com- 
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manded and obtained further expungement of the minutes. 
Lawrence again, being a court favorite, was pressed on the 
Academy, when a young man of twenty-two, under the eligible 
age. There was opposition. In the end, the royal will was 
obeyed: the laws broken, under the evasion of associateship 
extraordinary. Now, such personal power would scarce be exer- 
cised. , The Academy possesses a nominal head, the éclat of the 
royal name; with virtual irresponsibility. 

A more serious evil was the perpetuation of narrow, restrictive 
regulations, born of party spirit and trading competition, quite 
independent of, nay, inconsistent with, any national interests. 
Such features are,—the separate, powerless, though partially 
privileged body of associates ; the law against exhibiting at other 
institutions,—tacitly obsolete now, whenever expedient; the arbi- 
trary limitation of number; the exclusion of members of other 
societies—also a violated law when academic self-interest allows— 
and of the foremost engravers by their degradation into a cipher- 
rank of associate-engravers. The source of the latter rule was 
the private enmity of some influential Academicians against Sir 
Robert Strange. Bartolozzi, a foreigner, was admitted, under 
the evasion of his being a painter; on the strength of a coloured 
drawing produced for the occasion. Any trick was accounted 
expedient. As a consequence, while watch-chasers, flower-painters, 
seal-engravers, &c. &c., have been members, our most eminent 
engravers, men who have acquired a continental reputation, 
and earned for our school peculiar and unequalled distinction— 
Strange, Woollett, Sharpe, Burnet, Pye, Doo, Robinson, have 
never belonged to the Academy. 

This is in accordance with the vulgar prestige in favour of 
oils. The most mechanical handler of the brush accounts 
himself the superior of the most thoughtful mind directed to 
engraving. The latter class of artists receives equal honour 
with the rest in continental Academies. In England, the 
Academy has positively condemned it to a low caste, in general 
estimation. Such absolute evil can authoritative interference 
with the natural course of art, as of literature or commerce, 
produce ;—if not guided by almost impossible wisdom and 
integrity. We see how little of a national institution it was, 
from the beginning: how little ground exists for the Chantrey- 
Jones “profound respect” for the men by whom its laws and 
regulations were framed. 

The radical vices flowing from these causes have been gra- 
dually developed. The Academy has acquired an importance 
wholly unforeseen by its projectors. Stiffened into preter- 
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natural rigidity, it has been left to meet wholly new circum- 
stances, immeasurably enlarged public patronage and devotion 
of talent to art. The lack of provision for the future, of an 
expansive principle, has, in the course of eighty-three years, 
rendered it irrelevant. We have an institution, with tolerable 
precision, representing a period of narrow artistic culture, affect- 
ing to represent English art, now, in its widening range and 
multiplied phases ! 

That the decorative arts should have made no part in the 
scheme of an Academy of Arts of 1768 was quite in keeping. 
That no step should have been taken in that direction in our own 
country, but the nation itself have been left to take up the 
matter, was a result of the inherent straitness of the academic 
constitution. At the outset, two or three classic architects 
formed no outrageously absurd representation of this branch of 
art. Nor, early in the present century, were a Soane or two, 
with a Gothic pretender like James Wyatt, the iconoclast, 
so altogether beside the mark. But subsequently, a whole 
branch of practice has grown up outside the walls. Even for 
the classic copyists the Academy is futile. Independent societies 
have necessarily arisen. And while a Smirke or Cockerell 
give receipts for classic roting, and a Barry is hustled in—in 
one year made Associate and R.A., all in a breath—after his 
appointment to the most important building in the kingdom, 
the non-Academicians, Pugin, Carpenter, Scott, and the rest, 
engross half the architectural practice, all the architectural 
honour of the land. Academic sculptors, again, know but 
of classic precedent. Yet a like medizvalizing revolution is 
dawning on this, as on the last-named department. With 
stained glass, and the rest, what can an orthodox Academy 
of Arts have to do?—in forwarding the revival of difficult and 
delicate processes, technic and wsthetic? The astonished Acade- 
mician blandly answers—Nothing ! 

The correct title would be, not “ Academy of Arts”—a mere 
empty flourish, but ‘“ Academy of Painting and Sculpture,” 
“ especially painting ”—in oils, that is. The water-colourists 
would scarce have been where they are, had they trusted to the 
protection of that Academy, so competent, according to Sir 
Martin Shee, to “ watch over the interests” of the whole profes- 
sion. In the early days of an importance originating indepen- 
dently of academies, they withdrew. Their branch of practice 
was virtually unrepresented, though Paul Sandby, the water- 
colourist, was among the Academy’s founders. They maintained 
their ground. The original Society, however, imitated the vice 
of exclusiveness of the present Academy. A new one became 
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necessary. This also succeeded in asserting its independence; 
the elder institution being endowed with no arbitrary immu- 
nities, nor other authority than that of the public favour. 

The crying injustice of the Academy system is found in its 
bearing on those actual competitors of the R.A.’s—the non. 
academic painters in oil. The subsidy from the public purse of 
an annual £1,500—the value of the rooms in the National 
Gallery—is not alone instrumental in rendering the favoured 
foundation despotic; in enabling it to wither all competition 
within its special narrow field of action. Still more influential 
is its guasi national character; its recognition, direct from the 
crown, tacit from government and public, as the representative 
and head of the arts. The diploma signed by the Queen, gives 
its possessor formal and yet more tacit rank. The government 
lends itself to the delusion; officially communicating with the 
Academy on matters of art. During the war, the national monu- 
ments were referred to it; their execution engrossed by it. The 
President is knighted as President; and is ex-officio Trustee of 
the National Gallery and British Museum. Yet, if we trust its 
own account, it is a private society. Without doubt it is an ex- 
clusive society ; the representative of a mere section of the arts, 
and of that imperfectly. The customary excuses for its inac- 
tion, of narrowness of house-accommodation, of ability, &c., 
are reasons for the non-investment of the body with factitious 
authority, enabling it to defy reform, yet not legitimately to 
represent art. 

In those directions, architecture and water-colour painting, 
where the Academy is manifestly imbecile, its influence can be 
withstood. But in oil painting, with which it does concern 
itself, all its power, direct and indirect, is brought to bear on its 
unfortunate rivals. A “ Society of British Artists” is thus dis- 
abled from any efficient competition, or adequate relief of those 
suffering in the Academy exhibitions; and falls into contempt. 
The exhibitions of the British Institution again—now that pre- 
viously exhibited works are inadmissible, and Academicians 
therefore care not to exhibit, and still more, through the absence 
of any determinate management, unless it be a picture-dealer’s 
—are characterized by a prevailing Jevelness, fatal to their good 
repute. 

he Academy, by the joint force of its privileges and its exclu- 
sive regulations, absorbs the best talent in oil-painting as it 
matures. A Stanfield leaves the Society of British Artists for 
the authorized institution. This concentration of talent, and 
the yet more irresistible fascinations of factitious prestige, 
attract the public to the exhibitions of the latter. The public, 
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in its turn again, attracts the younger men. They will risk their 
chance in the Academy lottery, ‘though year after year doomed 
to a blank, the ceiling or the floor, The prize is hard to win, 
but how enticing !—a good or tolerable place before so vast a 
concourse of visitors. In the end, it may befall him, argues each 
sanguine aspirant. Thus they are led to immolate themselves 
beneath the academic Juggernaut. The Academicians freely 
favour their unprivileged coadjutors with cuffs and kicks ad 
libitum, because finding such meekly accepted. Their power is 
simply grounded on general dull sufferance. As regards the 
annual exhibition, the final result is altogether monstrous: a huge 
indigestible aggregate of works, whose Jest chance is secondary 
to that of vested private interests; their confessedly legitimate 
fate to be disadvantageously, or half seen, or not at all. We 
have this, in the place of their dispersion; talent leavening the too 
inevitably predominant mediocrity, among fairly competing ex- 
hibitions. A restriction of the Academy’s exhibition to its own 
members would be juster and better than the present sysiem. 
The academicians would stand or fall by their own efforts ; would 
have still more pressing inducement to secure the best talent 
among themselves, and be deprived the power of directly injur- 
ing their juniors, and compeers. For the public, there would be 
one small, even if unequal exhibition ; others of actual merit ; all 
manageable ones; for the non-Academicians, an open arena with 
public and Academy. 

The original pervading error is implied in the fact of the estab- 
lishment being at once a trading society and a privileged one. 
Analogous close corporations have existed in trades and pro- 
fessions. Of such questionable models the Academy was an 
imitation. The trust should, as a matter of course, be distinct 
from the trading interest, for its adequate fulfilment. Two 
heterogeneous principles are conjoined; the one not allowing 
room even for the other, however good we may assume the intent 
to be. 

Within the exhibition, the market emoluments of R. A. become 
at once conspicuous. It is here, all private prerogative and 
monopoly, confessedly. The interest of art, of the profession, 
the public, are postponed to that. These things may be con- 
sidered when our Academician is served, not before. The best 
places in the exhibition are his of right, the walls his peculiar 
property, independently of merit absolute or relative. When 
the Academicians’ pictures are hung, those of the popular non- 
Academicians are attended to ; and of those having interest, the 
insignificant performance perhaps of some fortunate scion of 
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an Academician like H. H. Pickersgill. The pictures remaining 
are put in requisition for vacancies, a corner 3ft. by 2, and so on. 

Of old, the Academicians possessed the exclusive prerogative of 
retouching and varnishing : to enhance the general effect of the 
exhibition, according to the subtile Shee; to obtain an unfair 
advantage over other exhibitors, if we trust the uninspired under- 
standing. Since the committee of 1838, however, and the 
removal to the National Gallery, that which Mr. Howard pro- 
nounced “ impossible” at the Academy, though never impossible 
elsewhere, has come to pass. All are admitted to the privilege, 
but to unequal shares of it. The sixty Academicians and Asso- 
ciates are allowed three days before the private view; the few 
hundred untitled or vulgar herd, three hours after it. 

The private view, until last year—when as a sop to an indignant 
press, somewhat formidable at a dangerous moment, the public 
critics were for the first time admitted, had been kept what is 
called “ very select.” Who are the select? Artists, gs artists? 
Men of letters, of science, and liberal attammments? No! these, 
only as they happen to be personal friends of the Academicians ; 
but unrestrictedly, all of rank and fashion, the customers of the 
portrait-painters, the actual or guasi patrons, picture-dealers, 
and picture-buyers of every stamp. These are smilingly welcomed 
by the Academicians and their well-varnished performances. 
Non-academic exhibitors, of whatever mark, are banished—to 
speculate in privacy on the fate of their as yet unvarnished 
endeavours. 

The dinner is still more “select.” The company comprises a 
yet selecter few from the favoured classes—patrons, lords, officials, 
and all whom the state delights to honour: “ Men distinguished 
in war,” and their like. To these add a few literary notorieties— 
a received ingredient. ‘Their names serve as a genteel univer- 
sally-accepted flourish in terminating the “ brilliant list ;” pass- 
ing for some respectable connection with literature, among the 
established things of life. Any actual representation of literature 
as a kindred liberal calling, or selection according to highest 
intrinsic standards, is unconsidered. Literary men are well 
enough: but do not bu pictures in the general way. A little 
éclat may be borrowed from a known name or so having cur- 
rency in the circles. That is all the worldly gain derivable. The 
repeated stress unwittingly laid on titled and military claims, in 
Shee’s evidence before the House of Commons, extorted from 
his examiners some natural questions. ‘The witness, quite taken 
aback, replied, that “ being a royal institution, it was their 
duty to act according to the acknowledged usages,” &c. The 
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followers of art, that is, in their grand reception of the dis- 
tinguished of the land, must not only postpone poets, thinkers, 
savans, to red coats and garters; but simply have recourse 
to the former as supernumeraries, to swell the imposing array 
of tailors’ work. The dinner has always been an important 
mercantile venture with the Academicians. Its annual cost is 
£800; its stated object to interest the aristocracy in art; of 
course, generally and impartially. Hence, it is needless to invite 
non-Academicians to meet the picture-buyers apd make their 
acquaintance, Their privileged brethren are doubtless busied in 
pressing on their guests’ notice the unvarnished essays; taking 
better. care of the misguided malcontents than they could 
themselves. 

Every one of these privileges—they collectively form a tolerable 
sum-total—betrays an impure origin; a trading, monopolizing 
one, on the face of it. “‘ What!” asks the magnanimous Shee of 
the inquiring parliamentary mind ; “ What! would you have an 
institution without its advantages?” Oh,Sir Martin! here, as else- 
where, you favour us with a passing glimpse of things noé edifying; 
of a condition spiritual, not fair to witness; the very antithesis 
to the heroic. The merest every-day vestryman manifests a soul 
bigger than this by several inches. He can meet. for dispatch of 
business, in the general behalf, without being paid for it. And 
you, the president of a society of heaven-gifted adherents, we 
will assume, to an elevated calling, could not rise to the bare 
conception even, of a service to the cause without a consideration; 
—in vulgar copper or in more transcendent coin. Not only the ° 
importance and money-begetting spell of R.A., but still further 
lucrative priorities must, to the disinterested leaders of their 
profession—the successful and fortune-favoured, be conceded. 
This very success is a reason why more should not be grasped. 
You veterans can stand alone. Why demand unequal ground in 
the competition ; further artificial pre-eminence over the wn- 
successful, the younger, the rising men: much less over those of 
equal ability, excluded from your body, like Martin and Haydon? 
The injustice becomes, then, peculiarly gross. Talent is able to 
stand the contest, and, in a measure, triumph; but it fights at 
a disadvantage. A superfluous difficulty is thrown in its way. 
The immunities of R.A. have, in their time, obtained, to the 
gain of the undeserving; to the prejudice of the unprivileged 
deserving. 

How is academic practice to be reconciled with academic 
theory? which represents the institution as a “trust for the 
benefit of the arts in general.” This limiting clause is omitted, 
“as embodied in the persons of sixty artists in particular.” It 
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is not exceptional abuses that call for reprehension, but the 
vicious system; not so much the special malpractice as the 
general canon whereon it is grounded. The Academy has exe- 
cuted, with average strictness, an impure code; has lived up to 
its ideal. But that ideal has been a grievously low one; the 
guiding-light altogether terrestrial, not heavenly and clear; 
thick, base, murky enough to adulterate the purest vision which 
may rely on it, and, in the end, cloud all natural sense of right 
and wrong, Under a system, avowedly fulfilling a public trust, 
by individual monopoly, avowedly reducing to private property 
a national institution, it would have been strange had there not 
been injustice to the profession and to the public. Can we expect 
grapes from thorns or figs from thistles ?—voluntary surrender, 
from mere academic mortals, of an unjust position ?—impartial 
administration from a partial law ? 

The despotism of the Academy has been secured by the prin- 
ciple of self-election, strengthened by that of limitation of 
number. It is easy to see how a body, possessing desirable im- 
munities and absolute power, admission into which rests with 
itself, no one right of entrance recognized save that flowing from 
its high will and pleasure, must hold the whole profession in awe; 
must exercise a crippling unworthy influence on opinion. Such 
has been the fact. Haydon was a bold man when he dared to 
attack the establishment. He suffered for it in purse and repu- 
tation; was left, in fact, a sort of Cassim Baba victim for the 
edification of all would-be invaders on the sanctuary of the Forty. 
The Academy has been since rendered, by the extension of art’s 
working range, too obviously insufficient, for its indirect power 
to be what it was. New movements, new societies—their success 
best proof of inadequacy in the old—have been too rife. The 
general interest in art, and appreciation of intrinsic excellence, 
has been too far augmented. Yet, on all desirous of admission, is 
imposed the necessity of utmost circumspection and negativeness 
of opinion. We have heard of such things also, as dinner-giving 
claims, and the refusals of some “eccentric” men of genius, the 
inability of others, to be candidates on these terms. 

The net result of the system has been a hereditary transmission 
of the same unvarying policy, from one generation to another, 
despite all new demands, all changes of surrounding circum- 
stances. Each member, successively, has been carefully educated, 
by the strongest indirect influences, in the orthodox faith. He 
who, with tacit servility, has, out of office, persuaded himself, or 
resolved to be persuaded, all is well, is likely to believe it in 
sincerity when tasting the long-desired sweets of possession. All 
have heard what kind of master the quondam slave makes. 
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Hence, that almost unparalleled bigotry to a purely factitious 
system, the remnant of obsolete circumstance ; hence, that invin- 
cible jealousy of change, that ineffable spirit of exclusiveness, 
the prescriptive characteristics of the academic body. 

The principle of reserving in our artistic nursery-garden an 
intermediate bed of honour, wherefrom to raise the full-blown 
Royal Academician, is part in the same scheme. It assists, as 
with a screw-force, to keep down opinion to one level, and 
secure unquestioning uniformity. It serves as an extra ring- 
fence against unwelcome innovating spirits. This embargo 
upon thought and free inquiry among a class not too speculative 
by nature, is a serious evil. The demoralization of those placed 
in so questionable an attitude is intangible, but sure. More or 
less unconscious servility is fostered both among these semi- 
privileged hangers-on, and the out-door candidates for half-way 
preferment. Both are in different ways equally at the mercy of 
an arbitrary, irresponsible power. J¢ they must soothe: J¢, at 
least, eschew crossing. These are painful topics in connection 
with the professors of ennobling. pursuits, men endowed to be, 
or aspiring to be, in their vocation, general instructors and 
benefactors, at smallest, trusty earnest workers within their 
domain. 

The status of the Associate is strangely undefined. He is at 
once a dependent, and a quasi-dignitary,—or semi-luminous 
individual. The nimbus of glory is as yet but a bare outline, not 
substantial and full. The purple is but half assumed. Accord. 
ing to academic etiquette, while the fully invested is officially 
styled and may style himself, George Jones, Esquirn, R. A., 
the senior associate of some twenty years standing is still mere 
Francis Danby, A. What is an associate’s precise share in the 
loaf of privilege, is equally ambiguous. It would seem to 
depend rather on the favour of his masters than on any in- 
trinsic right of his own. He is generally, however, though not 
always, accorded the second best places on the exhibition-walls. 
Admission to the private view, the dinner, and within the con- 
secrated ring on lecture nights, with other like broken scraps of 
prerogative, would seem to complete the list. As to his in- 
fluence, that, also, is in the second-hand line, strictly contingent 
on his good behaviour as towards the persons of Arts Anointed, 
and his more or less complete possession of their ear: to the 
end of contriving his own preferment, or that of expectant 
friends, still lingering beyond the outermost pale. 

Particularly humiliating becomes an Associate’s position, if, 
after the lapse of years, he prove an arrested chrysalis, hopelessly 
rigid, nay, daily indurating. Thenceforth he is condemned to 
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a limbo of declaredly questionable rank. A label of inferiority, 
as towards the fully instituted, is hung about his neck. As to 
the claims of those unconnected with the corporation, there may 
be uncertainty : but his have been tried, and, by the Infallibles, 
found wanting. 

The public object of the subordinate order is not clear. The 
only one we can descry is the refuge the half-way house may 
afford from the full consequences of a palpably false choice. It 
is a doubtful utility. There is injustice to the profession, if 
a false choice be made at all, whether to partially developed, or 
complete effulgence. On those deservedly elected Associates 
injustice is inflicted, by placing them in subordinacy to men, as 
a body not superior in genius or attainments to themselves, in 
individual cases, often inferior. Facility is afforded for a looser, 
more careless choice than were the election to confer full majesty 
at once. It is a dangerous facility. True, some unfortunates 
bound for the Fortunate Isle, R.A., fairly under weigh thither, 
have been irrecoverably stranded on these very shallows. To 
their dismay, they have found the pleasing enchantment of an 
open channel abruptly terminate in a hopeless blind-alley, or 
dry dock, as it were, where abortive R.A.’s are laid up for life, 
whence no egress to Elysium beyond. But they have not been 
always such as most—nor at times, anywise—merited the fate. 
Lack of a friend at court has been no unimportant article in 
their shortcomings. In general, men thus far metamorphosed 
have every chance of attaining the whole “ glorious pomp and 
circumstance” of R.A. ;—especially when kinsmen to their elec- 
tors. It is a singular, no doubt, quite fortuitous chain of 
coincidences, that there have been on the Foundation at the 
same time, two Reinagles, two Smirkes, two Chalons, two Land- 
seers, two Westmacotts: each couplet a relationship as near as 
father and son, or brother and brother. These spiritually disin- 
terested duplicates have in each case, apparently, been close 
rivals in desert, and of unmistakable claims: each junior genius’s 
translation to the upper house has followed pell-mell on his 
admission to the inferior; no time been given for cooling on the 
subject—that gravest misfortune that can befal an Academy no- 
vitiate. Truly, a personal affinity has ever had the happiest effect 
in the prompt unscaling of academic eyes to rising merit, actual 
or imaginary. This, on the other hand, is certain, many utterly 
unworthy of the dignity, have all along, down to the latest 
period, slunk into “full academic honours,” or been dexterously 
whisked in from the lobby. Without such strategy there are 
many could scarce have been raised to the former dizzy height. 
Whatever the expediency or justice of the contrivance at first— 
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then questionable enough, the Associateship is now, at its best, 
mere jesuitism, a cowardly makeshift for lessening responsi- 
bility, and shirking difficulties. 

The arbitrary restriction of shares in the academic Paradise, 
like the Associate-sophism, and every article in the polity, a mere 
relic of the old competing fundamentals, is totally inept in a 
national institution ; unmeaning, and vexatious. It secured pre- 
ponderance to the original junto, and a barrier against demo- 
cratic attempts on the constitution. The latter service it has 
efficiently performed: unhappily for the profession, unhappily 
for the asylum itself. No doubt the attainment of this end still 
remains good reason for the restriction, to the academic mind. 
The only show of public reason the late President, on his exa- 
mination, could adduce, was as follows: the charmed number 
forty had once sufficed to represent the entire literature of 
France,—the ratiocination this, of a stiffened school-boy-mind, 
dwarfily growing in Rollin’s ‘ Belles Lettres ;’ secondly, that the 
Academy, “in all fairness,” includes the whole profession—a 
most unwarrantable assertion; thirdly, that “it is open”—a 
still more arrant shift—“to all in succession, under certain 
conditions,’—a finished nullification; that, in fine, supply of 
“reasons” falling inconveniently short, the number is sufficient. 
Sufficient it is, doubtless, for the established forty themselves ; 
sufficient even, it might be, for the duties of the place. The 
question is, whether in character and qualifications, this body, 
practically, one of oil-painters, be adequate to watch over the 
interests of art-universal, of arts alien to the studies and sym- 
pathies of the favoured coéerie; and again, whether it be adequate 
in number or pretension to engross, with strict justice, the lucra- 
tive threshold and undepreciated perquisites. These questions 
we have shown cause for solving in the negative. 

The case has two aspects. To a professional Diet, numbers 
are essential; for administrative duties, fitness. Would we 
rightly adjust the difficulty, we must not jumble the two things, 
after the Academy’s mode. Were all the arts duly represented, 
the chosen forty might suffice for their interests. But as it is nof 
so, they are enough neither to embody, nor to further art. By 
the protectionist barricade, outrage is done to the disfranchised 
arts, and to every unticketed practitioner of equal worth with 
any one among the licensed staff. 

A conventional number, like this final forty, is at once too large 
and too small: too large for the few of genius; too small for 
those immediate to the greatest. The coherent or just system 
must be a wholly free, expansive one ; the institution open to all 
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the ability of the time, whatever its extent. What law in nature 
is there, that just forty artists of superior quality, neither more 
nor less, should perennially be practising in England? What 
solid guarantee have we against incidental wooden-heads for 
makeweights? Or is it nature’s incessant task, straightway to 
nip superfluous promise in the bud, and thus preclude the over- 
populating or unseemly thronging of the celestial freehold ? 

It may be said, the standard of admissible endowment will rise 
with the increasing current stock. So, in a measure, it will. 
Yet, can we be sure of all, with relatively fairest credentials, and 
of none but them gaining entry, of none else slyly slipping in, 
unobserved by the academic St. Peter—or other like functionary 
in our home of the Elect in art? 

Is it not a well-authenticated fact, a tacitly-established rule, 
that the artist of highest claim has no chance of its spontaneous 
recognition; nor the candidate to any one academic dignity or 
office, of being once near an election; unless aforesaid claim be 
well represented at court? unless he, by one means or another, 
create for himself a private interest as wedl, if not in its stead? 
Of that exalted nature is the academic ideai of public spirit. 
This public-spiritedness shows itself in many ways: for instance, 
in the disinterested promptitude with which vacant benefices are 
filled up, and the snugness renounced of a curtailment of sharers 
in academic temporalities—exhibition privileges, “and the like.” 

Among the chosen pattern-artists, the occupants of the forty 
reserved seats in the temple of art, are there not included nota- 
bilities with very meagre certificates; some, of counterfeit— 
proficients in vicious art ?—Charles Landseers, J. J. Chalons— 
instances of discrimination from no mythical era—Abraham 
Coopers, &c. Stands there not yet legible in the golden book 
the modest name of a great unknown—a “ burning and a shining 
light,” like Mr. Richard Cook? Was there not lately, among 
the mystifying heir-looms of the past, an illustrious J. P. Deering 
to be heard of, with his imposing qualification of “man of 
property?” Is not another A.R.A., who shall be nameless— 
the youthful master of inanity and the soulful animation of 
the lay-figure, the promising proficient in skilfully elaborated, 
well-varnished nothingness —a favoured éléve and protégé— 
one of the very latest samples of unerring academic judg- 
ment ? 

We would here observe, there is an inherent growing weakness 
in the Academy itself, which promises wondrously to assist its 
downfal: in the daily increasing common-place character of 
talent admitted, the daily increasing levelness coming over it. 
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This is due to its engrossment by oil-painters, and consequent so 
frequent adoption of a third-rate painter rather than first-rate 
artist ; in part to the failure of those great original geniuses who 
commenced their course at the beginning of the century. Wil- 
kie, Etty, and other lesser true men have been called away by 
death. Turner is an old man. Leslie, and Mulready, and 
Landseer, are not young. Without these, and one or two of the 
younger members, of original genius, Maclise, Herbert, Webster, 
what were the present forty? Where were their claims to any 
spontaneous honour at all? Nor, much as we prefer paying 
homage to greatness, in the living present tense—when alone 
of value—rather than in the past, do we at this moment dis- 
cern the signs of the coming men, who are to take the place 
of painters of so rare and commanding an order of genius as 
some among those enumerated above. 

One result of the numerical strait-jacket, is an aggravation of 
the consequences accruing from an ill-selection, and from the 
continuance on the scene of the elder.members. When not of 
highest calibre, but still exhibitors, these veterans develope into 
veteran delinquents, and serious clogs on the establishment’s 
freedom and agility. On the council and in the exhibition, the 
leaven of dead art and the influence of an effete generation be- 
come excessive. If they cease to be exhibitors, sink into mere 
preternaturally lingering ciphers standing for evaporated repu- 
tations, serving only to keep others from taking their place as 
bona fide figures of value, the close borough becomes a still 
closer preserve of trading “advantages” for the remaining livery- 
men; and the actual representation of living art and artists, 
before too restricted, dwindles into still more flagrant short- 
measure. 

The uninitiated have suggested, if forty members sufficed in the 
incipience of our English revival, when some dozen efficient 
followers of the arts were apparent, or whose works have left a 
trace in human memory, it does not suffice now, when many 
times the number may be adduced, and the general amount of 
working skill has indefinitely augmented. The true believers re- 
ply, it was too much then, but the lawgivers of the Academy were 
gifted with the spirit of prophecy, and made their arrangements 
accordingly. This singularly elastic institution, though by the 
profane affirmed to rest on as narrow a basis as is well con- 
ceivable, lies, we are told, on a really far broader one now than 
at the outset, when the illustrious ranks were recruited with 
foreigners, flower-painters, watch-chasers, and what not—while a 
Strange was left cooling his heels in undistinguished privacy ; 
since now foreigners and watch-chasers, as well as Doos and 
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Robinsons are excluded; and we have a Mrs. Carpenter—to 
our great gain in art—without, instead of a Mrs. Moser within 
the Academy: so broad a basis has it become. A tolerable 
flower painter could not be dispensed with in 1769; one of our 
ablest portrait painters can in 1851. Every-day dulness re- 
joins, that because the academic provision for inspiration was 
too much in the last century, it does not follow it is enough 
now. Though accidents have conspired to strengthen the 
scanty foundations of the settling pile, it is yet to be proved; 
the crazy basis has through this intelligent agency been made 
unerringly to meet all present or future demands. Certainly, 
it is a strange manner of proceeding, in our idolators of the 
academic deity; this justification of present infallibility by 
past ineptitude. A fair sample is the whole apology, of the 
approved modern ert of divining appropriate roots to that 
venerable juggle, the “ wisdom of our ancestors.” The prosaic 
fact as already seen, subsides into easy, profitable compliance, 
on the part of these pseudo seers of 1768, with their partisan 
ignorant present,—utter unconcern as to the inevitable future. 
Their proudest burst of magnanimity amounts to the middle 
course, stecred between the fenceless democracy of the old “In- 
corporated Socicty,” with its jealousy of aristocratic prerogative; 
and unparticipated appropriation of the newly devised sanctuary 
to its dozen or so projectors. 

According to mere ruthless logic, the consecrated dimensions 
become inconveniently spare, so soon as one professor of de- 
served eminence is shut out. They fail, so far, to incorporate 
the worshipful of the profession. The disallowed competitor is 
defrauded of his place in the grand stand. The investment with 
the desiderated trappings and vails of his natural compeers and 
inferiors, becomes his special detriment. For suggestions of 
inadequacy, therefore, in the indisputable band, we need not 
stray far. The names of Linnell, Martin, Carew the sculptor, of 
architects like Pugin, Carpenter, Scott, of the foremost cele- 
brities among the water-colour societies, are all plausible indi- 
cations to that effect. The affable confession is often made by 
the academically dignified, that there are certainly “ many 
artists of great talent” out of the Academy. The implied inti- 
mation that for some unknown reason, nature has rendered it 
unnecessary for these men “ of great talent” to rank among the 
members of the self-constituted oligarchy, is one of the most 
preposterous assumptions ever given into by the complacent 
holders of authority. 

Se/f-election, and numerical stringency, have mutually aggra- 
vated cach other’s efficacy. Throughout nearly a century they 
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have shielded the foundation from the dirty fingers of reform, 
and averted the weakness of consulting the growing exigences 
of art. To their combined agency, are due the impregnability 
of a traditionary inexpansive law, and the stereotyped self- 
renewal of that section of the profession with which accident 
in the beginning lodged the ascendance—the oil-painters. To 
painting in oil has been abridged the relevance of the school. 
The whole establishment has determined into a mighty con- 
federate of the Oil and Colourman, to the discarding, more or 
less unconditionally, those comparatively weak allies, sculpture, 
architecture, water-colours, engraving, decorative art. It is 
often affirmed, the self-interest of the privileged will secure an 
unerring selection of serviceable coadjutors. In the long run, 
that eloquent appeal is with more or less shrewdness heeded, 
within the special purlicus of art favoured. Most of our 
eminent as well as many of our insignificant oil-painters have 
obtained the conventional patent of artistic nobility; not all, 
nor with uniformly prompt recognition. A Howard’s or Phil- 
lips’s rather than a Constable’s, is the heaven-born endowment 
a sympathetic Academy of notables will not willingly let die. 
The genuine claimants so suspiciously passed, and the minority 
of such our all-powerful board of art-guardians at times choose 
to reject altogether, supply some show of reason for another 
judgment-seat than the present, necessarily so uncertain foun- 
tain of artistic honour. Men do not every day occur of the 
irreproachable wisdom to pursue none but their true interests 
even when personal and simple. A wider margin may be con- 
ceded when the question to be determined is general and com- 
plex, and private prepossession or caprice may interpose with 
their further obscuring influences. 

Wilful sins and blunders have not been omitted by our regu- 
larly licensed dealers in oils. Witness their expulsion of Barry, 
the painter; rejection of Harlowe and Haydon; estrangement 
of Martin; election of a Richard Cook, in 1822; of a J. P. 
Deering, in 1839. Witness their stolid ignoring of the rare and 
tender genius of William Miiller, whose premature death an 
academic hanging-committee accelerated. Witness the unfail- 
ing leaven of common-place painters maintained among the 
sacred forty throughout. Witness the arrears of reverend ir- 
eligibilities, immemorially in stock on the associate list: illus- 
trious nobodies—of an exhausted formation: and their predes- 
tined successors to the dignity of the shelf, Hollins and Pat- 
ten, the academic miscarriages of a later day. ‘There are 
some also remember Elias Martin, the academic Old Parr, or 
Undying-one, that Associate of some half a century’s standing, 
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aspirants, continued in name to head the modest list of aca- 
demic serving-men—humble suitors, or apprentices—to the awful 
dignity of R.A., for some twenty or thirty years after he had 
“ceased to be heard of:” so tender an affection did the Aca- 
demy cherish for his memory—so loth, affirm the malicious, to 
resign the invaluable dummy or convenient lay-figure of an 
Associate, occupying the place of a live exhibitor. 

The official sense of self-advantage may not be undeviatingly 
intelligent or far-sighted. Sometimes the intoxicating public 
cause, unreservedly sacrificed to, has been the non-exhibiting 
qualifications of a candidate. The irrefragable merits of one offer- 
ing more of his room than company are manifest. Sometimes, the 
tactics may be, to stand well with the world, irrespectively of 
standing well, in fact. Hence, the headlong scramble after the 
recipient of a royal smile, inconsiderately let fall beyond the 
legitimate pale. All rendered thus unconstitutionally con- 
spicuous by oblivious royalty, or her commissioners, are straight- 
way pounced upon. The fortunate candidate as he saunters up 
from Westminster, is for once met at the least halfway. The 
affrighted Academicians rush blindly down from their portico, 
on fire to adopt the victor and his spoil, and rectify the per- 
nicious blunder. Meanwhile, in the scramble, riper ungraced 
desert is left discomforted by the way. 

The quarter wherein to vest the elective power would demand 
in a parliamentary reform, mature deliberation. ‘ What,” 
shrieks a horror-struck Academician “ shall any but the privileged 
decree the privileged””—and the betrayed despotism collapse ? 
The general sense of any profession always points to its chiefs, 
to those whose ability has brought them to a foremost place. 
To the initiated, nay the mere tyro, who are the real leaders, is 
a matter familiar. How best to get at this intelligence and 
adequately embody it, is the difficulty. A general professional 
election, however arranged, would have its evil. Other interests 
than those of art merely, might,—as wherever canvassing is 
requisite or possible,—incidentally triumph. The executive 
should be pure, and personally unbiassed. Some such machinery 
as that whereby the honours of the bar are so successfully dis- 
pensed—where the sense of the profession is always virtually 
consulted—would be more likely to secure an unfailingly right 
choice than any other. 

One remaining prop to the Academy’s power is its unchallenged 
quiet disposal of the proceeds of exhibitions, jointly formed by 
Academicians, and, in far larger proportion, certainly equal 
attractiveness, by non-Academicians. From embezzlement or 
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other undue personal engrossment of the money, the Acade- 
micians have manifestly been free. But the wisdom or justice 
may fairly be questioned, of accumulating £50,000 or £60,000 
in the funds, instead of making liberal annual disbursements in 
favour of the general interests of art. From the latter course 
the Academy has all the while jesuitically excused itself, on 
the sham plea of ineffectual means. The insufficient exhi- 
bition-accommodation, the partial efficiency of the schools, 
their protracted attacks of paralysis or suspended animation 
during the exhibitions which occupy their quarters, are “ much 
regretted, but,” &c. The plea should have been a crippled 
will. The interests and sympathies of a body of beneficed oil- 
painters are perhaps adverse to exertion from which they can 
gain nothing, and may lose. In any case, the non-privileged 
exhibitors may fairly demand a share, or representation, in the 
administration of the annual £5,000 or 6,000 of which they 
are part producers. 

The established figment asserts after its wont, for the exhibi- 
tion, a strictly private character. It insists on the voluntariness 
of the contributions ; and—shrilly pipes, securely housed, Insig- 
nificantissimus, the late modest and inspired keeper—the favour ! 
the favour! of including so many worthless performances of young 
men and others, rather to the hurt than advantage of the institu- 
tion. The “voluntariness” is a mere jesuitical fetch. The exhibi- 
tion is actually national; clothed with the authority of the guasi 
national body to which it appertains. This universally accepted 
prestige reduces the contributions tc anything but voluntary ones. 
Though it has been frequently urged, “no person is called on to 
exhibit who does not like to do so,” a very strong call is obvious, 
more stringent than legislative enactment itself—that of getting 
aliving. To the attainment of this end, the large public, in 
part attracted by factitious charms, supplies facilities, academic 
snubbing and academic hostile prerogative cannot wholly nullify. 

The general interest in works by popular and rising subalterns, 
cannot with any face be gainsayed. It is admitted, with a saving 
clause of such exhibitors being “ aspirants to the honours of the 
institution ;’ an assumption as often untrue as true. Among 
exhibitors of attractive pictures, direct promoters therefore of 
receipts, some are too young, some too old to be “aspirants’’ to 
a place they know will not be accorded. A stranded Associate 
like Danby is no “aspirant.” Confirmed rebels like Haydon 
and Martin are no “ aspirants.” The most aspire to a livelihood, 
to prosecute, unvexed by household cares, an elevated, perhaps 
beloved calling. 

Many things beside merit contribute to a generally taking 
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exhibition; a fact well ascertained and shrewdly acted upon. 
Some thousands of visitors favour the Academy with their annual 
shillings, to the end of admiring their own and their friends’ 
portraits. There are other miscellaneous inducements, which 
wanting, numbers would not pay their visit. The attempts of the 
mere tyros, by reason of their special private interest, offer as a 
whole, pecuniary compensation for the space occupied. And a 
“« Pre-Raphael Brotherhood,” or other blatant crudity of the day, 
has been known to draw its enthusiastic throng of admiring 
patrons and gaping marvellers. 

After disbursements for professional charity, and for the dinner, 
the sole claim upon the funds, hitherto recognized, has been the 
support of the schools. We here enter on the credit account, the 
consideration for the peculiar immunities and national subsidy. 
On this per contra it is, the establishment piques itself. On it, 
the stress is laid. Of it, an Art Journal, while indulging in 
empty flourishes about some need of reform, babbles fatuously 
after its wont. According to some authorities, the arts in 
England, are to stand or fall with these schools. The public 
is debtor for eighty-three years’ gratuitous tuition in drawing 
and sculpture ; that in architecture being thrown out of the 
account, as confessedly nominal. The gratuitousness of the 
tuition is a doubtful good. It may be questioned whether 
more equitably, and more to the general advantage, the cost of 
education might not be contributed by those profiting from it— 
prima facie no peremptory objects of charity. It now falls partly 
on the nation direct ; partly, in the shape of trading priorities 
accorded the teachers, and the confiscation of funds covertly 
raised from the whole exhibiting profession, on the yet striving 
artists, the toilers for hard-earned daily bread. 

Before we can ascertain the value of that tuition forming the 
Academy’s claim to public forbearance, it must be asked whether 
no art-education would have existed if i¢ had not? whether it 
were the best attainable? lastly, what are the appreciable results? 

That other sources of instruction would have existed, had not 
the Academy, we have certain knowledge. It was constructed 
on the ruins of the Incorporated Society’s school. By it were 
supplanted both this latter and the mutual instruction societies, 
to one of which Hogarth belonged. 

Other systems of education, of equal instrinsic claim, would 
inevitably and spontaneously have arisen in its absence. Onc 
indirect result of its destructive privileges has been the annihilation 
of educational competition; part of its prescriptive policy to throw 
obstacles in the way. It is well known how the efforts of Haydon 
and others have been crushed. The growth of a system of studio- 
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training,—the student the personal scholar of the master,—the 
system prevailing in early and great periods of art, and success- 
fully revived on the continent, has been prevented. The system 
which might have developed itself to so good account, in the 
mutual instruction schools, was nipped in the bud. 

That the Academy’s plan is not the best feasible, still less, 
ideally best, a little reflection may show. And experience confirms 
reflection. Instead of the living medium, the transmission of 
attainment from great master to enthusiastic pupil, and his im- 
pregnation with a style, to become, perhaps, as he matures, the 
groundwork of a new and individual one, we have the cold, 
normal inculeation of set rules and stock receipts ; for the rest, 
the pupil left to shift as he may. Except for the fortunate few, 
gifted with genius to shape a style despite all disadvantage, the 
result is absolute negativeness of manner and aim. 

An Academy is to this system of master and pupil, as a machine 
to a man, a grind-organ to a keyed with its living performer ; a 
mere succedaneum ; a manufactory of common-places, done to 
order of use and wont. Taken at its best, it possesses the capa- 
bilities of a good drawing school. When most successful, this 
is its highest ground. As preparatory to an education compre- 
hensively meeting the needs, technic and spiritual, of the pupil, 
a legitimate field of action exists for it, as part in a great whole. 
It cannot stand for that whole; far less take the place of the 
more living parts in it. Of mere drawing even, or handling, a 
finer use will be learned from the familiar daily influence of an 
Etty in his studio, than is within the gift of any public school. 
In the one case, correctness may be acquired; in the other, a 
further spirit of life and living significance caught. 

The bona fide results of the school, are with difficulty separated 
from matters independent ; such as the natural development of 
revived animation in English art. The arts have progressed ; the 
amount of applied talent, and the average technic attainment. 
That the progress is a consequence of the Academy, there is no 
proof. The two things have been synchronous. The excellence 
achieved in water-colours and in engraving, in both which 
England has won special pre-eminence, not by means of academic 
fostering, dandling “ by authority,” rather in the face of neglect 
and hostility, are significant facts. The triumphs of our land- 
scapists generally—another peculiarly English distinction—our 
Turners, Constables, Copley Fieldings, are not readily traceable 
to academic influences. Their school was nature; their new 
truths realized in utter independence, not to say defiance of 
Academies. What our domestic painters have gleaned in their 
new course, from Academy routine, is equally intangible. Por- 
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trait-painting, where the introduction of masterly drawing might 
of itself have availed something, has unfortunately, miserably 
retrograded, in technic, as in higher respects, since the days of 
Reynolds. 

In the historic alone, where the least of English successes has 
been reaped, has Academy-training stolen from its modest 
obscurity, and manifested itself in the view of all men. Many 
young men are there now, competent to execute an unimagina- 
tive poetic effort, with good drawing, instead of bad. And for 
culmination, we have the soul-less, mind-less academic perfection 
of a Frost. To the credit of such advance as we have here, the 
Academy is fairly entitled. 

Men of genius have availed themselves of the advantages of 
its drawing-schools. But men of genius are the result of no 
system. LEttys, F. R. Pickersgills, in historic; Leslies, Mul- 
readys, in domestic, are due to no school. Such, in an era of 
advanced art-culture and encouragement, will make any educa- 
tion the relatively best ; develope their individual genius in one 
way or another, all things notwithstanding. On the men of 
Talent, it is, a school effects its work, moulding for good or ill 
the unresisting material; imparting a “form and pressure” 
otherwise wanting. But the unordered effort, the aimlessness, 
of our secondary painters and sculptors, are among the most 
obvious characteristics of English art. 

In other technic regards than drawing, we of the present day 
can scarce be said to excel the art of Hogarth, Reynolds, Gains- 
borough; acquired unaided, or in no other schools than those of 
mutual instruction, themselves established. The Academy has 
been the result of the English School of Art, founded in the 
persons of those great and original painters; not the English 
School of it. Its schools have been better than none, in so 
far as it has supplied facilities for the acquirement of technic 
proficiency, and formed some kind of sustaining centre in art 
culture. But it has been a small good. And, as we have seen, 
the question was not between it and nothing, but between it 
and better, more spontaneous living systems, to which its presence 
has denied leave of existence. 

The practical method of the school has been a mediocre one. 
The Academicians’ personal acquitment of themselves has been 
fair enough ; and at a rate of direct remuneration, too small to be 
in itself an inducement. The prescribed mode of action, however, 
is a poor and confused one; judging even by academic ordeals. 
We clearly see throughout, how merely secondary a thing, and 
extraneous superaddition to the prerogative, engrafted on the 
latter to the end of retaining it, were in their origin, and have 
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continued to be, the duties, so strangely and anomalously fulfilled 
by a large and miscellaneous body, in common, just as the im- 
munities are held. In the life school,—for study from the living 
model,—the plan of a perpetual change of masters is utterly 
erroneous. All the members of the Academy are nominally, 
and thus, practically, none are teachers. Every Academician in 
rotation, however unqualified, landscapist and protraitist, is 
charged for a month with the task of presiding, and of setting 
the figure. What settled good could flow from so unsettled, 
incoherent a synod of differing doctors ? even were it an energetic 
one. The inevitable evils are obvious. System or teaching in 
any legitimate living sense is precluded. The very pretence at 
it 1s in practice waived. There is the advantage of the model : 
that is all. 

The same absence of any determinate guidance, would seem 
to characterize the whole practical conduct of the schools. The 
unfortunate student finds himself placed under no positive 
leadership, nor within view of any real. presiding central spirit 
of control; unless, indeed,—that scented afar off—of academic 
DIGNITY, awful and unapproachable. Nought has he on which to 
place reliance, or from which to hope the succour, needed, amid 
his hard and varied combat with those thousand difficulties of 
his art, beyond the mere drawing from objects. The apparition 
of an indifferent, self-sufficient dignitary, all absorbed in jealous 
sense of his own grandeur and august position, occasionally 
crosses his path; or when more genial, occupies too distant a 
relation to be a living influence. And for the antique, or lower 
school, there is, over and above, the present Keeper, with his 
singularly powerful individuality. To assist the student in the 
theory of his art, there are the lectures: in the case of a Leslie 
or Green, suggestive inspiring things ; in other cases, oftenest, 
mere barren wind, blinding with venerable dust enquiring 
eyes. The self-same stale dry crust is unblushingly served up 
again and again, ad nauseam. Throughout his course, the stu- 
dent comes into actual contact with no one among his teachers. 
He has only superficial cognizance of such and such an BR. A., to 
be heard of, and occasionally spoken with. From president up 
to porter it is all the same: a series of “phantasm captains” 
with a vengeance. The last named functionary, in fact, is reported 
to be the most important practically, the most apparent and 
tangible of any of the constituted authorities. With him the 
students do have a bond fide connection of its sort. He does 
exercise a species of command. He is for the students the 
embodied presence of the Academy, and visible depository of 
majesty. 
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Of the prizes, the good fruits are far to seek. Their futility 
as indications of the coming men, as spells to charm mediocrity 
into genius, is notorious. 'lhe fairest ornaments of the English 
School, have, after strenuous efforts, failed to win them. Men 
of whom the world has never heard, or heard to any profit, 
have been the accustomed successful competitors. Aught more 
purposeless or insipid than an Academy prize-picture, or piece of 
sculpture, on some such prescribed subject, pertinent and fresh, 
as “The dead body of Harold,” “The Hours and the Sun,” is 
scarce conceivable. To what end?—to what end ?—unless the 
world of the inane be the goal. The lower prizes in the antique 
school are not confined to medals. Significant of the academic 
mind is the stock-prize ; the book, time out of mind handed by 
authority to the youthful aspirant, for his mental aliment and 
incitement. Some valuable work of reference, illustrative of 
art’s glories? No! a copy—sundry shillings sterling present 
value—of some among those necessarily peerless productions of 
human genius, “ The Lectures of the AcaDEMICIANs.” 

The travelling scholarship is the relic of a time when English 
art had not learned to dismiss its go-cart, and Reynolds con- 
tinued unflaggingly to “discourse” of the “grand” style, while 
practically developing a graceful style of his own. It is an 
expenditure of £300 a year, worse than useless. Altogether 
emasculating is the boon to him thus triumphantly set adrift on 
a false route, and told to believe in it as the true. If a man 
cannot find his art at his own door, he is not likely to meet with 
it elsewhere, let him take never so laborious an Italian journey ; 
but he may, and probably will, get a dizzy head and a still more 
vacuous one for his pains. On the victim of academic favour 
such acquirements are enjoined, as highly desirable. The un- 
happy youth is actually told to go and do as the blind slave, 
yet tyrant, Coryism bids him, to follow that dull, treacherous, 
marish light, as his load-star; to produce the incoherent and 
impertinent, instead of those things significant and cognate to 
the time and aspects of humanity whereby he is environed. 

The Academy, like all obnoxious things, good or ill, has been 
blamed, without, as with, reason. One groundless impeachment 
is that, often preferred, in very moon-struck phrenzy, of its having 
oppressed self-styled “high-art.” So far from this, one radically 
false track, followed in utmost unintelligent sincerity of faith, 
has been the factitious fostering of it. History supplies the 
subjects and scope of its prizes. History,—pupilage to the his- 
toric Italians, forms the drift of the travelling scholarship. From 
it, and its doings alone, the professors, until Leslie, condescended 
to derive their didactics, The whole tenor of Academy education, 
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tacitly points to the realization of an historic painter, as its pro- 
posed aim. Had our establishment its will, plainly it would give 
to the world none else. Nature is stronger, more beneficent. 
Over and above its annual crop of aimless reproducers, students 
of life and reality issue from its walls, with heads not wholly 
turned from the direction in which she had set them. Great is 
Nature ! 

However individual practice may have varied, the theory of 
the Academy, as legible in its history, has been always the same 
—faith in the historic divinity: manifested alike,in the empty ideal 
of its Reynolds, and in its every subsequent practical collective 
act and sympathy ; in its educational policy ; as its befriending of 
needy historic aspirants; appointments to the keepership of 
Fuseli, Hilton, Jones. This is not the less true, because to 
fashionable portrait-painters have, as a matter of worldly diplo- 
macy, been promptly yielded so relatively large a quota of the 
forty select places, and so prominent a position. 

In addition to that of the schools, a grand national utility has 
been claimed for the Academy, in its transfiguring capacity as 
Assembly of Honour. Something of the central lustre, it is whis- 
pered, is diffused over the whole profession. A “stimulus to 
exertion” is furnished, and public indication as to whatever of 
honourable, artistically speaking, extant. Sorry pretences these, 
worthy of academic apologists; scarce worth examination here. 
The stray rays of glory really emitted by a congress of Ineffables 
to which sundry of the profession’s most honourable members, 
and the majority of the distinguished in all departments of art, 
save one, are even ineligible, are of uncertain, not to say mere- 
tricious illuminating value. The only sufficient “stimulus to exer- 
tion” the man of genius knows, is that nature herself has pro- 
vided: the love of his calling, of excellence, and of the highest. 
If this be wanting, academic orders of honour and other fancy 
decorations supply a slender substitute. If it be present, they 
are needless. The importance of the indication to the public is 
illustrated by the fact that, in practice, this very public, in every 
case of a merited indication, is consulted. It has set its unmis- 
takeable seal on the successful practitioner. He has been first 
popular, or publicly favoured;—then the heaven-born Acade- 
mician. 

It has by some been inadvertently assumed the Academy has 
advanced the social position of the artist. How the advancement 
could be, did it not spring from the artists themselves, we are at 
a loss to see. In a calling, where genius, talent, attainments, are 
the sole sources of success, they are inevitably, as we daily find, 
the sole fountains of honour, also, even in worldly eyes. The 
Academy, then, must owe whatever status it has, to those it repre- 
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sents. It has advanced in social rank, as they and the arts have 
advanced in intrinsic regards, and consequent general considera- 
tion. Except among such empty heads and flunkeys as revere the 
member of a Royal and Respectable Asylum, the pretensious 
flourish, R.A., when esteemed at all, is esteemed, as initial letters, 
presumed to betoken a leading artist. As such, he is valued, 
with or without the incidental garnishment. The formal degree 
cannot, at the best, add to his honourableness as artist—can only 
approve it. As already seen, it is no unerring guide. 

The clubbing together of individual eminences, individual 
allotments of consequence, may effect a collective importance, 
more readily available with a master of the ceremonies, and in the 
lobbies and ante-chambers of society. But this gain, such as it 
is, is nullified by the mixed worth of the several gainers; by 
admission to authorized currency of false coin as well as true. 
Any further influence resulting from the combination becomes 
a still more questionable thing. 

Either a man must, in transactions of this kind, confer honour, 
or receive it. In the latter case, the Academy does not want him; 
in the former, he does not want i¢, The “ distinction” of a man 
of genius is no other than that his genius and attainments them- 
selves constitute: an essential and jealous distinction. Adventi- 
tious embellishments are, at best, rude, uncertain approximations 
to the direct and certain indication of nature’s hand. The 
system of artificial labels of honour isa levelling one. The small 
men triumph, raised to a quasi-equality with their superiors. 
What an Academy of the illustrious can do, is to extend the cloak 
of honour, borrowed from the true nobles, over the bare and 
ragged, that their poverty be not seen. Yet the aforesaid label 
cannot always even make him currently appear worshipful, much 
less render en so in fact. No one esteems the achievements of 
some academic maul-sticks we might mention, triumphs of art, or 
their producers great artists, although the imposing initials, R.A., 
do follow in the catalogue. 

The whole attempt has risen in a great mistake,—the recourse 
to factitious means for effecting what Nature does far better; 
which, if not so done, were better left undone. Greatness, 
argues a myriad-minded Shee, is not to be recognized at sight, 
will find itself much bested by a riband at the button-hole, or 
diploma in the pocket. In these things he, and such as he, may 
find their account. But even they must make a position first. 
The universal fact in all callings is, that excellence is acknow- 
ledged, without them, for its own sake. They arrive, just when 
most superfluous,—the sequence not the prognostic of battle won. 

How much the sounding appendage, R.L. (Royal Literateur) 
would avail a Carlyle or Tennyson, the extra dignity it would 
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contribute to those honoured names, is apparent. Just as much 
does the common badge, R.A. confer on the great artist,—the 
Flaxman, Stothard, Leslie, Turner, Etty, Mulready. The water- 
colourists afford to dispense with it. What R. A. can effect as 
an artistic philosopher’s stone, for the mediocre or inferior man 
of oils, is another matter. For him, it commands the market ; 
on him, bestows a position. .For him, it is a passport generally 
useful. The weight of honour,—apart from mercantile value, 
appears, on the whole, rather imaginary, of imsignia, accorded 
Lee, Witherington,—once R. R. Reimagale,—nay J. J. Chalon, 
—the titular superiors of Danby, and for so long, of Creswick, 
withheld from Copley Fielding, De Wint, David Cox; crowning 
the imperial brows of the august Jones, the unassuming Uwins, 
the refined Abraham Cooper, Charles Landseer the subtile; 
paraded by Knight, H. W. Pickersgill and Co., denied to Hunt, 
Prout, and from which Linnell contrives to abstain. 

To a discerning eye, the real leaders of their class appear with 
absolute loss of dignity, when gregariously crowding together 
in French Academies of Literature, Royal Societies, Academies 
of Art, and the like. The individual man,—above all, the indi- 
vidual man of genius, rises to his full value only when standing 
singly. In a mob, his native dignity and power are dissipated. 
The ablest man, so long as he is of the mob, is lost in it, dege- 
nerates into a mere unit, of as little import there, as another. A 
mob of “ persons of distinction,” being a comparatively small one, 
contributes, to the other general faults, some morbid symptoms 
peculiarly its own, of petty exclusive pride, and impermeability 
to influences from without. 

These vices are not a little aggravated, when, as it is ever, 
pinchbeck rates at the value of pure gold, and the spurious 
notability is the bed-fellow of the true. At its origin, the Aca- 
demy centred mainly on the former, or pseudo order of nobility ; 
in this, fairly representing the then average condition of the 
arts. It included among its men of mark, names irretrievably 
obscure to the present generation :—Coteses, Chamberlins, Ozias, 
Humphreys. Our parliament of Art-celebrities long continued 
stored with like non-conductors to memory:—Burchs, Richardses, 
Marchants, Yenns, Hodgeses, W. R. Biggs; over and above the 
cipher-notorieties, names more familiar symbols of nonentity,— 
Dawe, De Loutherbourg, Bourgeois. In our day, it is still a 
very miscellaneous Walhalla: of inspired and profane, of true 
kings and pretenders; great artists, second-rate ones, mediocrities, 
respectabilities, and obscure persons. Mere common-place sits, 
cheek by jowl, at the dignified board, with the rare endowment. 

A kind of histrionic representation of the profession, in all its 
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grades, is our favoured junto of Art-Exemplars. Nay, have not 
her Majesty’s servants of Trafalgar-square, also, their pantomimic 
corps ?—their harlequin and clown, recognizable enough, and 
venerable Methuselah, the pantaloon of the company? In 
enactment of the purer comedy of character, a higher range of 
excellence is not left unattempted. The Academician adorns 
whatever he touches. For his sustainment of the part of esta- 
blished insignificance, he is unapproached. There is one whose 
practic-l conception of the part is complete, and stamps him 
the legitimate claimant to the presidential dignity, were things 
rightfully ordered. Who so fit to become the Academy’s acknow- 
ledged head, as the representative of its purest generic ideal? 
Known as the walking abstract of academic wisdom, we need 
not name him. In a lower key, as a more mixed conception, the 
part of the pompous insignificant is performed with the happiest 
success, by many oi his brethren. Occasionally, in his life-like 
rendering of it, a veteran portrait-painter and quondam candidate 
for “the highest honour of the profession,’ may perhaps trench 
a little too far upon the province of broad farce. For the part 
of the moral Cato, and that of the modest man of genius, the 
unaffected Uwins is equally well adapted. 

Of the forty conspicuous personages, at this very moment 
authoritatively “pointed out to the public as distinguished ar- 
tists,” the “particular pre-eminence” does not in all cases, by 
a third of the whole, assume the shape of good painting, far less 
of an inspired message. There is but one system on which the 
ornamental appurtenance, R.A., in addition to its acceptability 
in the circles, its weight with the trade, and with the unwary 
and uninformed of the general public, might become a real dis- 
tinction with us all; the liberal and ready admission of all artists 
of developed genius, whatever the path chosen ; the rigid exclu- 
sion of all not provided with such incontrovertible letter of 
credit ; an—as yet distant, not to say, judging by experience— 
utopian consummation. 

The functions hitherto noticed, the conduct of artistic educa- 
tion, and the honorary representation of the profession, are, 
together with the management of the exhibition, legitimately 
foreign, each to the other, and in part, incompatible. The in- 
congruous assortment is a chance result of the eager scramble 
of the Academy’s founders, at a union of business profits 
and peculiar immunities with the public service. Those best 
entitled to the honours, are not necessarily qualified for the 
educational duties. Still less expedient is the confiding these 
important duties to an ever-fluctuating, individually indifferent, 
and irresponsible body. The exhibition-privileges, again, do not 
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leave the duty of election to the honours as free from personal 
interest as is‘ desirable. As a preliminary condition, also, they 
entirely forbid a management of the exhibition according to 
common equity and reason, and for the general advantage, 
whether of exhibitors or visitors. 

Did such a management prevail, every picture or statue would 
be placed with strict reference to its intrinsic merit, subject to 
the further conditions of its subject, size, character of technic 
handling. To supply means of correcting possible errors in 
judgment of the arrangers, and not to damn a suitor without a 
hearing, all works reckoned worth exhibiting at all would be 
accounted worthy of being seen. The obtaining adequate space 
would form the first object of an expenditure of money. ‘The 
admission of pictures to the sole end of covering the walls would 
be unknown. And whatever payment might be awarded the 
conductors of the school, their endowment with privileges gene- 
rally hurtful, would certainly not be the mode selected by a 
rational legislator. 

In the case of a separation of the three heterogeneous offices 
of the institution, if an academic system of education were main- 
tained, the national trust would legitimately be confided to a 
settled, responsible, specially qualified body. The management 
of the exhibition would be delegated to a separate body. The 
fittest tribunal would probably be one, annually renewable, from 
the general mass of exhibitors of a certain fixed standing. The 
best course of all would be the free, natural, self-rectifying one, of 
leaving the matter of exhibition to open competition between the 
various societies. This free competition would remain impossible, 
so long as an academy of honour retained the power of forming an 
exhibition to which its name inevitably lends a prestige, and unfair 
advantage ; still more, while the exhibition took place in gratuitous 
public lodgings. In any case, an exhibition is no fit subject of 
national charity, even if academies be: it is essentially a trading 
speculation, and of self-supporting capability. The economical 
and only satisfactory mode of remunerating an academy of in- 
struction, if national support be needed or expedient, is the direct 
one—attended byno further ambiguous advantage, save the honour 
of the post itself. 

The course pursued by our preposterous Academy, in reply to 
all suggestions of reform, has been one unparalleled; except in 
the case of City abuses or of Palace Courts. Not asingle popular 
demand, however consistent with its rights of toll and tithe, has 
been yielded. It could not have clung to every stitch of its 
narrow, unintelligent constitution, with more tenacity, had the 
English constitution itself hung dependent—as, perhaps, may be 
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the academic belief. To every popular expostulation or appeal, 
the closely-buttoned pocket, the yet faster hold of the cherished 
abuse, have been the unvarying rejoinder ; accompanied by dogged 
silence—the wisdom of impotence—or defiant Jesuitism, in its 
rampant folly, still more exasperating. Vide the Evidence of 
the Academicians before the House of Commons, throughout, 
more especially that of the magnanimous Shee. Vide the astute 
Mr. Jones’s notable ‘ Memoirs of Chantrey.’ A world of lop- 
sided plausibilities is vented, whose sum is nought; yet, with 
blinking self-complacency undoubtedly relied on, in the settled 
faith that “all is well.” The positions of defence are somewhat 
shifting. Now, it is the inviolableness of private privilege; now, 
the public advantage of it—nay, indefeasible necessity for it ; now, 
the importance of the Academy’s public functions; now, the 
disinterestedness, now, the catholicity of that grand emporium 
of “all the talent of the land.” 

At any impugnment of its constitution or policy, the freemen 
of the close borough bristle up in sensitive hostility ; accepting it 
as a personal affront. The nicest regard for the corporate honour, 
has every inmate of that pleasant Refuge. “ An institution is com- 
posed of individuals,” cry Shee and his comrades: “ you cannot 
blame it, without blaming us.” With headlong bigotry, they 
identify the vicious system as their own, and are driven to blind 
upholding of it, to the letter. Such thick-and-thin defenders of 
an established fact, with ground or without, nature and universal 
tact accordant or defiant, form ever a humiliating spectacle. 
One such, taken at his best of stinted endowment, half-man, 
half-conventional hearsay of a man, becomes, at such moments, 
mere windy unveracity throughout, and idle noise: his allegiance, 
such as it is, sworn to the incoherent and absurd. The poor 
slave knows not of his serfdom and emptiness, nor the battle he 
is fighting. Saddest pass of all, he believes, in the depths of 
such shrunken soul as is yet his, he is uttering strict law and 
reason. 

The convictions of those better men circumstances have gained 
over to similar partisanship, can never become altogether despi- 
cable, but are often pitiably unsatisfactory. Men of real endow- 
ment and insight, for whose genius we entertain the utmost reve- 
rence and affection—a Leslie, an Etty,¢hetr outward course having 
been bound up with the Academy, come to believe the existence 
of the arts, generally, is bound up with it. They look to the ad- 
vantage they, as painters, have gleaned. By these—by early 
associations, early affections, sympathies, they are blinded to the 
inadequacy and injustice of the specious pretence, as a whole. 
The identity of the Academy’s interest with that of the profession 
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at large, is a faith inherited, apparently, with the perquisites of 
his place, by every fully inducted member. So soon as a man 
attains the degree R.A., the arts in England are, according to 
him, the Academy: British Art and Royal Academy are con- 
vertible terms. It is ever thus. According to some disinte- 
rested observers, religion is inseparable from the Established 
Church ; according to others, liberty and order, from the per- 

tuation of those natural protectors of the people, our hereditary 
egislators, and of those other “‘ interests ” which now rain down 
blessings on the working bees of the hive. 

An every-day Academician’s idea of his establishment is indeed 
a high and touching thing: well worth admiring heed of all men. 
To this consecrated individual there remains literally no universe 
out of the Academy. That comprehensive inclosure embraces for 
him the whole cycle of Art’s possible endeavours or achievements. 
As for those trifles, architecture, engraving, the various decora- 
tive arts, &c., which some infatuated persons include in their 
idea of art-universal, what are they in the eyes of the exalted 
member of an authorized body of oil-painters, a body currently 
accepted as standing for art generally, just as, a few noughts 
added, a unit stands for a million? These matters deserve not a 
thought from our grandee of oils. A mere Academician’s large 
sense of things, of the arts, of the world in general ; his succinct 
summary view of all, as comprehended or advantageously dispensed 
with by that great phenomenon of human polity to which he 
mentally refers the whole; nay, the Academician himself, taken 
as Academician, rather than as painter or man, are curious and 
pregnant topics for consideration. How vast his mind’s image of 
the petty figment—to him a cosmos—this “ Academy of Arts ;” 
how small and slighting his notion of those other arts and mat- 
ters undreamed in its philosophy. Truly a strange sight, this 
model-Academician of ours! arousing in one some of those 
“unspeakable reflections” to which Carlyle so often refers. 

The catholic nature of the Academy in theory is united to an 
eminently exclusive spirit in practice. The deportment of Aca- 
demicians, as a caste,towards their unliveried brethren and juniors, 
is celebrated for its jealous self-assumption and pettiness: traits 
especially unworthy of men of genius, or of claimants to the 
ies tae ill result of tacking on a factitious to a real distinction. 
Of the former, men are ever proudest: and they carry them least 
easily ; just as the so gaily-feathered jay knew not how to bear the 
honour of its stolen finery. 

One self-same spirit, of unrelenting jealousy, has dictated the 
general policy of the Academy, the tenacity of its gripe of privi- 
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lege, the narrow limits of its “ sphere of usefulness,” and its 
treatment of the public. We have spoken of Academy dinners 
and private views. The same contempt has ever been evinced 
for the people at large, as for those among the people’s leaders 
who happen to be only distinguished by intrinsic recommenda- 
tions. Unless by special favour, the public is excluded from the 
lectures: though they are often thinly attended, and, a few of the 
anatomical ones excepted, not unfitted for an intelligent popular 
or mixed audience; by no means of too technic or aaa a 
flight. The public is excluded from the private collection of the 
works of art; some few of high value. The great mass of the 
people is refused admittance to the exhibition, whether, during 
the latter part of the season, gratuitously—in consideration of 
the national lodging; or, as of late, has in other quarters proved 
profitable ia a pecuniary sense, by means of a progressive reduc- 
tion of the rate of admission. This short-sighted and illiberal 
indifference to the popular interests has been persisted in, in the 
teeth of public expostulation. 

In early days, before the system of taking shillings at the door 
had borne its full fruits, or the happy idea of a Private National 
Institution had come to light, the public nature of the Academy, 
and the public claims were admitted by a notice in the Exhibition- 
Catalogue, to the effect, that the admission would have been 
gratuitous in return for the king’s support,—the people’s that is, 
through him,—but for the possible ill consequences of such 
indiscriminate equity. The same cowardly slander of the people 
was the burthen of the old excuse with our soi-disant governors, 
and a pampered, arrogant oligarchy, already furnished with its 
own private galleries, for neglecting the popular esthetic educa- 
tion, by means of free national museums. Yet, under the new 
régime, we find our pokers of umbrellas through national pic- 
tures, are decorous middle-aged gentlemen, “ fathers of families,” 
of portly person, prominent gold seals, and all the et-cetera 
of solid respectability: who are summoned before an inflexible 
Rhadamanthus, and fined an odd sovereign or two, for so inno- 
cently satisfying their very laudable propensities to tangible 
criticism of works of art personally offensive to their pure 
minds—at the people’s not at their own expense. ‘The infamous 
destroyer of that lovely and unique and quite inestimable heir- 
loom of past art, the Portland vase, was also a “gentleman :” 
who could get honourably drunk over his wine, obtain bail, pay 
his five guinea mulct, as for some handsome door-knocker 
wrenched off—Jike a gentleman as he was, and walk quietly off, 
after his harmless frolic, unmolested, instead of being sent to the 
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treadmill like a base artisan, incapable of giving us that gentle- 
manly and adequate kind of satisfaction. 

A different policy has led to different results among our art- 
loving neighbours. But then how different is aristocratic England 
from democratic France! There, our academic difficulty was never 
felt. This sensitive horror on the part of the well-clothed, well- 
fed Lordsof Labour—these reapers who sow not—to confront their 
toiling brethren, by the work of whose hands and brains they are 
fed, clothed, sustained in dronish idleness, is not felt, or dares not 
show itself there, far less triumph. The hypocritic dread of ple- 
beian iconoclasts, has not been suffered to become the stalking- 
horse for denying light to the craving people. The national faith 
has never there been, that the sinewy toil-grimed arm, so productive 
in the workshop, must of necessity proceed to destruction in the 
library or museum. There, the national exhibition is free, and 
the Academy supported directly from the public funds. No small 
evil of part payment for the Academy’s schools from the profits of 
an exclusive exhibition, is this banishment from the art of their 
time, of the people. How peculiarly germane—and legitimately 
so—to their apprehension and sympathies, such living art is, has 
been shown by the popularity of the Vernon Gallery, and of the 
Westminster Hall Exhibition. A miscellaneous exhibition is not 
an unexceptionable means of education. But the people are not, 
on the whole, worse informed on art than the great majority of 
those better provided in purse, now admitted; their native 
judgment shrewder, more unsophisticated. Given the material 
whereon this could exercise itself, it would gradually, but surely 
learn discrimination, and work out its own culture. 

Both the letter of the Academy’s law, and in far higher ratio, 
the spirit of administration, fall immeasurably in arrear of the 
age and of every other institution putting forth public claims, 
dependent on public patronage. The establishment has shown 
itself alike indifferent to the people and to literature, the interest 
of the former, the claims of the latter, the opinions of all: upheld 
by unswerving faith in the divine right of Academies, in their 
incapacity to do wrong, their ineffable prerogative, their 
unapproachable dignity. Sullen defiance of the public and 
its representatives in parliament and press, has been its atti- 
tude; as long as it has been the reluctant object of general 
scrutiny. The inevitable punishment of so extraordinary and 
insolent a stupidity, is not far distant, and at the hands of the 
provoked. 

We have touched on what the Academy has not done. The list 
of omissions is a large one. It has, we find, neglected all steps 
for the promotion of popular artistic education: so legitimate an 
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end with an institution for advancement of the arts ; since in the 
measure of general intelligence must be the elevation of the arts, 
dependent as they are, on the public demand. The literary 
education of the artists themselves has also been unthought of. 
Decorative art and decorative artists have been unthought of. 
The special education of engravers has been unthought of, 
Engraving has been discouraged. Sculpture has been assigned a 
merely secondary place in the favour of our magnanimous Aca- 
demy of oil-painters, an especially cramped stage for the mani- 
festation of its capabilities, before the public. The ill-fated 
endeavours of practitioners in this noble art, are in the present 
exhibitions, banished to a gloomy cavernous hole, or Sculptors’ 
Hades, where the crowded offspring of their ideal aspirations and 
technic skill, standing in double and treble file, may at least be 


over-looked, if not looked at. Architecture has been left to shift 
for itself. The educational provision allotted it, is confessedly a 
make-believe—a nullity, or worse. Perhaps there is nothing, 
throughout the whole academic orthodox routine, more disheart- 
ening to contemplate, than such puerile attempt at enforcing 
puerile roting of pseudo classicalities—that shadow of a shade— 
which forms the establishment’s scholastic policy in this depart- 


ment. 

What the Academy has done, may be readily summed up. Its 
schools have failed in forwarding the general proficiency in the 
technic attainment, drawing, both among gifted and average 
painters. The credit of having helped to educe the mature excel- 
lence in draughtsmanship of Maclise, Mulready, Etty, and others, 
is due to it ; as also that of the unmeaning glibness of many score 
others, uninspired, whose drawing does not attain, because nature, 
not Academies, gives the vitality and purpose informing the 
drawing of such men as we have named. And this progress in 
technic regards, which, among other results, gives us Leslie 
instead of Stothard, Turner instead of Wilson, was, after all, but 
the natural, inevitable course of the English School—from one 
technic proficiency to others more fundamental; amid a growing, 
spontaneous cultivation of the arts. Among sculptors, the 
Academy has brought to perfection the mechanic requisites to able 
roting from the antique. By its exhibitions, it has assisted, with 
the aid of non-academic coadjutors, to uphold and extend the 
public interest in art. Amid the profitless chaff, and even per- 
nicious error, of much of the speech pronounced within its walls 
by authority—and though, even in its successful results, rivalled 
by the non-academic Haydon, it has, in the discourses and 
lectures of some of its members, Reynolds, Opie, Fuseli, and last 
and best of all, Leslie, elicited pertinent contributions to the 
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literature of art. This was a still more important service fifty 
years since, when such literature was scantier than it is now. But 
it is of value always, because the art-criticism thus elicited comes 
from artists themselves, the results of whose acutely-trained 
special perception it is well to receive, as a compliment to the 
wider range of general thinkers on art. 

We have forborne detailed speculation relative to an amended 
constitution of the Academy. Its general bearings and par- 
ticular features would form the legitimate subject of legislative 
consideration. Thus alone could it receive adequate deliberation 
or satisfactory adjustment. To manifest the need of such inter- 
ference has been the tenor of this article. Our convictions 
are the involuntary and unbiassed result of a careful exami- 
nation of the constitution, history, and practical working of the 
present institution. Our unreserved expression of these con- 
victions will doubtless, in academic eyes, amount to scandalum 
magnatum, at the least: considering what kind of authority it 
is, how sacred and august, we thus canvass; with profane, 
irreverent hands, bring straight before the multitude, and the 
unhallowed scrutiny of an open court, an unpacked popular 
tribunal. 

Whether the Academy should be remodelled, in its three diverse 
functions of Assembly of Honour, Educational Establishment, and 
Manager of the National Exhibition, their division being sharply 
defined, each function independently distributed,—or whether it 
should be suppressed altogether—artistic honours, education, 
exhibition, be given over to free competition,—might, before par- 
liament, form a preliminary and important question. We leave it 
for decision. The advantages of the latter course would be mani- 
fold. It would give scope for the natural adjustment of difficul- 
ties; an open arena for all-powerful private enterprise to do its 
work: for individual genius to pass itself current, as it is so well 
able to do; for art, and artists, in fact, to help themselves, and 
thus most effectually, instead of being encumbered with the help 
of the helpless, The practical obstacles to the adoption of this 
course, now that the Academy is clothed with the authority of 
prescription and possession, might prove for the time insu- 
perable. . 

This is certain: as a matter of justice, no interference should 
be partial. Whether a compensation in money—or the national 
apartments themselves be granted—or witheld, the whole question 
should be embraced, and the institution placed on a new and 
sounder footing. If the money or lodgings were merely refused, 
the real question would, in point of fact, be postponed ; the snake 
scotched—not killed. On the other hand, a compromise, accept- 
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ance of the Academy’s partial surrender of monopoly, partial 
recognition of the claims of common sense and equity, are above 
all things to be eschewed. It would inevitably strengthen a 
failing cause; enable the Academy to secure much, otherwise 
untenable, by the sacrifice uf a part—the payment of a small in- 
stalment, overdue: abuses give a new lease to indefinitely delay 
the day of reckoning. Of this snare let the reforming party in 
the house beware. Let it also remember, due reform of the 
rotten borough from within, is, under its present constitution, 
impossible, in the nature of things. If to come at all, it must 
come from without. Let them not trust to Whig cajolery, or 
academic pledges made in the hour of fear. 

The academicians have lately borrowed a little authority, for a 
help in the struggle, daily becoming more imminent, with the 
public and with parliament. The retention of exclusive prero- 
gative may be materially assisted by so respectable, if not brilliant 
a choice as that of Eastlake for president; a choice meeting 
general favour, and certainly the intrinsically worthiest since the 
days of Reynolds. He was not, indeed, the best man to be had, 
yet fair enough; not of the very highest quality of genius to be 
found within the Academy, but atoning by the miscellaneousness 
of his attainments for the lack of foremost power in any. After 
a lengthened reign of King Log, during which the dignity of 
the body may be stated to have been in abeyance—not to say, 

one a-begging; after the glory and ceremonial consideration of 
P.R.A. had been for nearly twenty years worn by a “ painter, 
orator, and poet ;” one equally distinguished in all these phases 
of his Proteus genius,—for some decades, unknown, unremem- 
bered in any; a creature altogether after the academic heart, 
taken abstractedly, for his brazen self-sufficiency, pert insigni- 
ficance, horn-eyed dulness, with his thick hide of incoherent 
plausibilities and specious self-complacencies,—a current, and 
deservedly current name once more heads those of the forty 
aristocrats of British art. In Eastlake, this Holy Alliance has 
for its efficient first consul, doge, show-king, or state-dummy, 
an artist of refined feeling, though of short tether; of some 
literary mark; a proficient in the theory of art; a Greek, 
and Latin, and other-tongued scholar to boot—that rare bird 
within the academic aviary—deficient in resolution and in per- 
sonal weight; but a highly respectable, orthodox, nowise erratic 
genius, well-disposed toward all things that Be; favoured by 
the court; and the occupant—most eloquent recommendation 
of all—of a semi-official position, the secretaryship to the 
Royal Commission of Arts, It is easy to see how one thus 
connected may serve the sacred cause in the present crisis ; 
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for the question of a close corporation or an open one, is still 
before the public. Nay, more; the question, to privileged ears 
still more bodeful, of Academy or no Academy, has yet to be 
decided, in a more or less permanent manner. 








Art. VI.—1l. The Creed of Christendom ; its Foundations and 
Superstructure. By William Rathbone Greg. London. 1851. 
Chapman. 

2. St. Paul’s Epistles to the Corinthians: an attempt to convey 
their Spirit and Significance. By John Hamilton Thom. 
London. 1851. Chapman. 


‘HESE two books are placed together without the least 
intention to intimate a resemblance between them, or to 
represent either author as sharing in the,conclusions of the other. 
They are, indeed, concerned with opposite sides of the same 
subject ; viewed, moreover, from the separate stations of the 
layman and the divine; and are the expression of strongly- 
contrasted modes of thought. Mr. Greg deals principally with 
the external vehicle of the primitive Christianity; Mr. ‘Thom with 
its internal essence. The one seeks in vain for any outward title 
in the records to suppress the operations of natural reason ; the 
other clears away from the interior every interference with the 
free action of conscience and affection. The one, in the name of 
science, demolishes the outworks of ecclesiastic logic with which 
the shrine of faith has been dangerously guarded: the other, in 
the name of Christ, expels both priest and dogma from the sanc- 
tuary itself. The one, selecting deep truths from the words of 
Jesus, would construct religion into a philosophy ; the other, 
with eye upon his person as an image of perfect goodness, would 
develope it from a sentiment. As all opposites, however, are 
embraced in the circumference of the same circle, so are these 
works complements of each other. Mr. Greg, in common with 
the Catholics and the Unitarians, evidently looks for the strength 
of Christianity in the Gospels: Mr. Thom, with the majority of 
Protestants, in the Epistles. For want of some mediating 
harmony between the two, each perhaps requires some correction: 
the historical picture of Christ saved by the former, is but a 
pale and meagre outline; while the Pauline ideal presented by 
the latter is a glow of rich but undefined colouring. Mr. Greg, 
who, in spite of particular errors, manifests a large knowledge 
and a masterly judgment in his criticism of the Evangelists, 
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appears to have, in his own sympathies, no way of access to a 
mind like that of Paul, and to be much at fault in estimating 
the place of the Apostle both as a witness and a power in the 
organization of Christian tradition and doctrine. Had the 
acuteness and severity of his understanding been a little more 
qualified by such reflective depth and moral tenderness as Mr. 
Thom brings to the work of interpretation, his religion, we fancy, 
would have retained a less slender remnant of the primitive 
Christianity. 

Measured by the standard of common Protestantism, there 
can be no doubt that the second of these books would be con- 
demned for heresy and the first for unbelief. These ugly words, 
however, have been too often applied to what is fullest of truth 
and faith, to express more than a departure, which weak men 
feel to be irritating, from a favourite type of thought. They have 
lost their effect on all who are competent to meditate on the 
great problems of religion, and are fast taking their place in the 
scandalous vocabulary of professional polemics. It is a thing 
offensive to just men when divines who have succeeded in 
smothering, or been too dull to entertain, doubts which rend the 
soul of genius and faithfulness, and insist on a veracious answer, 
meet them, not with sympathy, still less with mastery, but with 
the common-places of incompetent pity and holy malediction. 
And the offence is doubled in the eyes of instructed men, who 
know the state to which biblical criticism has brought the theology 
of the Reformation. It is notorious that, in the revolt from 
Rome, the scriptures—like a dictator suddenly created for the 
perils of a crisis—were forced into a position where it was im- 
possible for them permanently to repose; that they cannot be 
treated as infallible oracles of either fact or doctrine, and were 
never meant to bear the weight of such unnatural claims; that 
the authority once concentrated in them, and held even against 
the reason and conscience, must now be distributed, and ask 
their concurrence. These are not questionable positions, but so 
irresistibly established, that learning of the highest order would 
no more listen to an argument against them than Herschel or 
Airy to a disquisition against the rotation of the earth. When 
a clergyman, therefore, treats them with horror, and denounces 
them as infidelity, he produces no conviction, except that he him- 
self is either ill-informed or insincere. Professional reproaches 
against a book so manly and modest, so evidently truth-loving, 
so high-minded and devout, as this of Mr. Greg’s, are but a 
melancholy imbecility. We may hold to many things which he 
resigns ; we may think him wrong in the date of a gospel or the 
construction of a miracle; we may even dissent from his estimate 
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of the grounds of immortal hope and the ways of eternal Provi- 
dence : but we do not envy, and cannot understand, the religion 
which can feel no thankful communion with thought so elevated, 
and trust so sound and real. No candid reader of the ‘Creed 
of Christendom’ can close the book without the secret acknow- 
ledgment that it is a model of honest investigation and clear 
exposition ; that it is conceived in the true spirit of serious and 
faithful research ; and that whatever the author wants of being 
an ecclesiastical Christian, is plainly not essential to the noble 
guidance of life, and the devout earnestness of the affections. 

It is highly honourable to an English layman, amid the pressure 
of affairs, to take up a class of critical inquiries, which the clergy 
seem to have abandoned for a narrower and more passionate 
polemic. It is a remarkable characteristic of the present age, 
that when the most startling attacks are made upon the very 
foundations of existing churches, nobody repels them. Nothing 
is offered to break their effect, except the inertia of the mass that 
rests upon the base assailed. For every great sceptical work of 
the last century there was some score of reputable answers ; but 
half-a-dozen books of the same tendency have appeared within a 
few years, all of which have been copiously reviewed, have spread 
excitement over a wide surface, and set an immense amount of 
theological hair on end, but not one of which has received any 
adequate reply. Yet the slightest of these productions would 
favourably compare, in all the requisites for successful persuasion 
—in learning, in temper, in acuteness—with the best of the last 
age, excepting only the philosophical disquisitions of Hume and 
the ecclesiastical chapters of Gibbon. The first in time—Hennell’s 
‘ Inquiry into the Origin of Christianity’— though the most open 
to refutation, was permitted to pass through an unmolested ex- 
istence ; and its influence, considerable in itself, and increased by 
the sweet and truthful character of the author, is still traceable in 
the pages of Mr. Greg. To the effect of Strauss’s extraordinary 
work, the good Neander’s ‘ Leben Jesu’ offers but a mild resistance, 
and is itself, through the extent of its concessions, an open procla- 
mation that the problems of theology can never be restored to the 
state in which all churches assume them to be. Parker was excom- 
municated by his sect ; but his ‘ Discourse of matters pertaining 
to Religion’ has walked the course unchallenged, and displayed 
the splendour of its gifts, within the entire lines of the English 
language. Newman, Foxton, and Greg have since entered their 
names on the index expurgatorius of orthodoxy ; but they also 
will be simply excluded from the sacred circle of readers bound 
over not to think; and, beyond this, will make their converts 
undisturbed, and accumulate fresh charges of threatening power 
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in the intellectual atmosphere which surrounds the Church, 
Whence this pusiJlanimous apathy? Is it forgotten that creeds 
always assailed and never defended are sure to perish? Or is 
it felt that the defence, to be sound and strong, must be so 
partial—so limited to points of detail—as to promise a mere 
diversion, instead of a repulse, and be more dangerous than the 
attitude of passiveness? Or does the Church resignedly give 
up her hold on the class of earnest, intellectual men who can- 
not degrade religion into a second-hand tradition, but must 
“know what they worship?” Certain it is that her whole 
activity has long abandoned this class, and addressed itself exclu- 
sively to the narrower and lower order of mind, whose vision is 
bounded by the periphery of a given creed, and whose life is 
satisfied with the squabbles and the gossip of articles forced 
into neighbourhood, but no longer on speaking terms. If the 
efficacy of “holy orders” is called in question, streams of sacer- 
dotal refutation flow from the press: but if the inspiration of 
the twelve Apostles is denied, it is a thing that neither bishop 
nor priest will care to vindicate. If a word of mistake is uttered 
about the drops of water on the face of a baptised baby, it 
conjures up a storm that rolls from diocese to diocese; but if 
you say that pure religion has no rite or sacrament at all, the 
ecclesiastic atmosphere remains still as a Quaker’s silent meeting. 
The deepest interest is felt about the origin of liturgies, and the 
history of articles, but nobody heeds the most staggering evidence 
that three of the Gospels are second-hand aggregations of hearsay 
reports, and the fourth of questionable authenticity. You deny 
the self-consistency of the Church of England and call it a com- 
promise ; and the sudden rustle of gowns and sleeves proclaims 
a great sensation. You analyse the accounts of Christ’s resurrec- 
tion; you ask whether they are not discrepant ; you point out 
that, apparently, the oldest record (Mark’s) contained, in its 
original form, no account of the event at all, and that the others 
bear seeming traces of distinct and incompatible traditions. You 
cry aloud for help in this perplexity, and hold yourselves ready 
to follow any vestiges of truth: and, except that the creeds are 
still muttered every Sunday, all the oracles are dumb. If you 
want to find the true magic pass into heaven, scores of rival 
professors press round you with obtrusive supply: if you ask in 
your sorrow, who can tell me whether there be a heaven at all? 
every soul will keep aloof and leave you alone. All men that 
bring from God a fresh deep nature, all in whom religious wants 
live with eager power, and who yet are too clear of soul to 
unthink a thought and falsify a truth, receive in these days no 
help and no response. The Church feels its interest, as an educated 
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corporation, to consist in overlaying and covering up the founda- 
tions of faith with huge piles of curious learning, history and art, 
which, by affording endless occupation, may detain men from 
search after the living rock, or notice of the undermining flood. 
And, as an established corporation, she relies on the lazy con- 
servatism of mental possession; on the dislike felt by the com- 
fortable classes towards the trouble of thought and the distur- 
bance of feeling, and their usual willingness to hand over these 
operations to the prayer book and the priest. We are grateful 
to Mr. Greg for shaking this ignoble and precarious reliance, 
which he notices in these admirable sentences. 


“ A more genuine and important objection to the consequences of 
our views is felt by indolent minds on their own account. They shrink 
from the toil of working out truth for themselves, out of the materials 
which Providence has placed before them. They long for the precious 
metal, but loathe the rude ore out of which it has to be extricated by 
the laborious alchemy of thought. A ready-made creed is the paradise 
of their lazy dreams. A string of authoritative, dogmatic propositions 
comprises the whole mental wealth which they desire. The volume 
of nature—the volume of history—the volume of life—appal and 
terrify them. Such men are the materials out of whom good catholics, 
of all sects, are made. They form the uninquiring and submissive 
flocks which rejoice the hearts of all priesthoods. Let such cling to 
the faith of their forefathers, if they can. But men whose minds are 
cast in a nobler mould, and are instinct with a diviner life ; who love 
truth more than rest, and the peace of Heaven rather than the peace 
of Eden—to whom ‘a loftier being brings severer cares’— 

* «Who know man does not live by joy alone, 
But by the presence of the power of God’— 

such must cast behind them the hope of any repose or tranquillity, 
save that which is the last reward of long agonies of thought ; they 
must relinquish all prospect of any heaven, save that of which tribu- 
lation is the avenue and portal; they must gird up their loins and 
trim their lamp for a work which cannot be put by, and which must 
not be negligently done. ‘He,’ says Zschokke, ‘who does not like 
living in the furnished lodgings of tradition, must build his own house, 
his own system of thought and faith for himself.’”—p. 242. 


The work of Mr. Greg derives its interest, not from anything 
in it that will be new to the studious theologian, but from the 
freshness and force with which it presents the results of the 
author’s reading and reflection on both the claims and the con- 
tents of scripture. Adopting the ordinary notion of “ inspiration,” 
as equivalent to a supernaturally provided “infallibility,” he 
reviews and condemns the reasonings by which this attribute 
has been associated with the Bible; and decides that the mere 
discovery of a statement in the scriptures is no sufficient reason 
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for our implicit reception of it. Having cleared away this 
obstacle to all intelligent criticism, he pursues his way, chiefly 
under the guidance of De Wette, through the earlier literature 
of the Hebrews; and adds another to the many exposures of 
the humiliating attempts, on the part of English divines, to 
reconcile the cosmogony of Genesis with modern science; 
attempts which we should call obsolete, did we not remember 
that Buckland and Whewell are both living, and have not yet 
attained the episcopal bench. Mr. Greg adopts the views of 
which Bauer is the best known recent expositor, but which 
Lessing long ago traced out, as to the gradual formation of the 
Hebrew monotheism ; and shows the striking contrast between 
the family Jehovah of the Patriarchs and the universal God of 
the later Prophets. Whatever be the origin of the doctrine of 
a Messiah, and under whatever varieties it appeared, it never 
pointed, the author conceives, to such a person as Jesus of Naza- 
reth, or such a product as the Christian church ; and it is only 
by perverse interpretations, unendurable out of the field of theo- 
logy, that any passages in the Old Testament can be made out 
to prefigure the events in the New. In the argument, therefore, 
between the early missionaries of the gospel and the uncon- 
vinced Jews, Mr. Greg maintains that the latter were the more 
faithful to their sacred books. The phenomena of the first three 
gospels are next examined sufficiently to explain the several 
hypotheses respecting the order and materials of their compo- 
sition. The author rests on Schleiermacher’s conclusion, that a 
number of fragmentary records of incident and discourse formed 
the groundwork, partly common, partly exclusive, of the triple 
Evangile. He thus removes us, in this portion of the Scriptures, 
from first-hand testimony altogether; and throws upon internal 
criticism the task of discriminating between the original and 
reliable elements on the one hand, and those on the other which 
did not escape the accidents of floating tradition and the colour- 
ing of later ideas. This delicate task the author attempts; and 
manifests throughout an acquaintance with the methods and 
models of the higher criticism, fully qualifying him to form the 
independent judgment, which he sums up in these words :— 
“In conclusion, then, it appears certain that in all the synoptical 
gospels we have events related that did not really occur, and words 
ascribed to Jesus which Jesus did not utter ; and that many of these 
words and events are of great significance. In the great majority of 
these instances, however, this incorrectness does not imply any want of 
honesty on the part of the Evangelists, but merely indicates that they 
adopted and embodied, without much scrutiny or critical acumen, 


whatever probable and honourable narratives they found current in 
the Christian community.”—p. 137. 
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The peculiarities of the fourth gospel are next dealt with: its 
apparent polemic reference to the gnosis of the first and second 
centuries ; its absence of demoniacs and parables ; the length, the 
mysticism, the dogma of its discourses, and their uniformity of 
complexion with the historian’s own narrative and reflections ; 
the narrowness of its charity, and the apocryphal appearance of its 
“first miracle.” Without questioning the probability that within 
the contents of this gospel is secreted a nucleus of facts, Mr. Greg 
thinks the book so clearly imbued throughout with the writer’s 
idiosyncrasy, as to be inferior in historical value to the synoptics ; 
and the discourses of Jesus, in particular, must be regarded as free 
compositions by the evangelist. In our author’s management of 
this subject there seems to us to be an unfavourable change. The 
style of thought peculiar to John, as well as that characteristic of 
Paul, lies out of the latitude native to him; and with every in- 
tention to be just in his appreciation, he fails, we think, to reach 
the point of sympathy from which the fourth gospel should be 
judged. The realism of his mind makes him a better critic of 
the hard Judaical element of the Christian scriptures, with its 
objective distinctness and its moral beauty, than of the more 
ideal Gentile ingredients, where a subjective dialectic traces 
forms of thought in the intense fires of spiritual consciousness. 

In a separate discussion of the question of miracles, they are 
restored to the subordinate position, as compared with moral 
evidence, assigned to them by the early Protestant divines. 
Adopting the position of Locke, that “the miracles are to be 
judged by the doctrines, and not the doctrine by the miracles,” 
he can admit with the less pain his conviction, that even in the 
instance of the resurrection of Jesus, the historical evidence is 
too conflicting and uncertain to bear the supernatural weight 
imposed upon it. He admits, indeed, that Jesus may have 
risen from the dead; that the apostles manifestly believed it ; 
and that the marked change in their character and conduct 
from despair to triumph, affords the strongest evidence of the 
sustaining energy of this belief. But, in our ignorance of the 
grounds of this belief (the Gospels and book of Acts containing 
no correct or first-hand report of the facts), it is impossible, he 
conceives, to form any rational estimate of their adequacy. In 
Mr. Greg’s decision on this important point, we see the effect of 
his entrance on the problem of Christianity from the historical 
end. If, instead of addressing himself first to the Gospels which 
lie most remote from the source of the religion, and represent 
the latest and most constituted form of the primitive tradition, 
he had begun with the earliest remains of Christian literature, 


and traced the doctrine of the resurrection from the Epistles of 
2F2 
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Paul into the story of the Evangelists, we think he would have 
arrived at a different conclusion. In dismissing the testimony 
of Paul as “of little weight,” he throws away the main evi- 
dence of the whole case. We can understand the critic who 
having put the miraculous entirely aside, as logically inadmis- 
sible, makes light of the Pauline statements on this matter, and 
appeals to their writer’s openness to impressions of the super- 
natural in proof of a certain vitiating unsoundness of mind. 
But one who, like our author, regards this a priori incredulity 
as an unphilosophical prejudice, and upon whose list of real 
causes, never precluded from possible action, supernatural power 
finds a place, cannot consistently condemn another for believing 
in concrete instances what he himself allows in the general; and 
put the Apostle out of court, on the plea, that we have no evidence 
but his assertion of his intercourse with the risen Christ. Is not 
his assertion the only evidence possible of a subjective miracle ? 
and is there any ground for restricting supernatural agency to an 
objective direction? No doubt, facts presented to external per- 
ception have the advantage of being open to more witnesses than 
one: and if it be deliberately laid down as a canon, that, in no 
case can any anomalous event be admitted on one man’s declara- 
tion, we allow the consistency of refusing a hearing to the apostle. 
But such a rule would only be an example of the futility of all 
attempts to reduce moral evidence to mathematical expression. 
Facts of the most extraordinary nature have always been, and 
will always be, received on solitary attestation; and if so, it 
makes no logical difference whether they be called “ objective,” 
or “subjective.” A man has faculties for apprehending what 
passes within him as well as what passes without; nor do we 
know any ground for trusting the latter which does hold equally 
good for the former. If it be said that the reporter of a 
miracle not only announces what he sees or feels—which we 
may accept on his veracity—but proclaims its supernatural 
source—which we may repudiate from distrust of his judg- 
ment, the remark is perfectly just, only that it applies alike to 
all testimony, and not exclusively to miraculous reports. Our 
disposition to receive the evidence of a witness assumed to be 
veracious, depends on our having the same preconceptions of 
causation with himself. In the ordinary affairs of life, this 
common ground is sure to exist, and therefore remains a mere 
latent condition of belief. But the slowness to admit a miracle 
arises from the failure of this common ground; and if the 
hearer reserved in the background of his mind, and in equal 
readiness for action, the same supernatural power to which the 
witness’s assertion refers, he would feel no more temptation to 
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incredulity than in listening to some matter-of-course. The 
reluctance to believe, is proof that his store of causation is 
limited to the natural sphere; and every phenomenon irre- 
ducible to this, drops away from all hold upon his mind. As 
there is no such thing as a fact perceived without a judgment 
formed, so is there no belief in the attestation of a fact with- 
out reliance on the soundness of a judgment: and that re- 
liance depends on the hearer having the same list of causes in 
his mind as the witness. If, then, Mr. Greg holds with Paul, 
that the power exists whence a subjective miracle might issue, 
and if from the nature of the case such miracle must remain a 
matter of personal consciousness, why reject the Apostle’s report 
of his experience? In choosing from among the causes which 
both parties admit, it cannot be denied that Paul alights upon 
that which, if there, gives the easiest and most certain explana- 
tion; and to find a satisfactory origin for his impressions and 
conduct in natural agencies is so difficult, that critics would 
never attempt it, but to escape the acknowledgment of miracle. 
On his own principles we do not see how our author could ex- 
cuse himself to the Apostle for rejecting his testimony ; which 
does but communicate, in the only conceivable way, that which 
is allowed to be possible enough, and which best clears up the 
mystery of an astonishing revolution in personal character, and 
in the convictions of an earnest and powerful mind. 

The whole question of miracles, however, loses its anxious 
importance with those who, like our author, would still, amid 
their constant occurrence, look to other sources for the creden- 
tials of moral and religious truth. If anything is positively and 
incontrovertibly known respecting the apostles—and in propor- 
tion as we trust the synoptical gospels, must we allow Mr. Greg 
to extend the remark to their Master—it is this: that whatever 
powers they exercised, and whatever communications they re- 
ceived, were inadequate to preserve them from serious error ; 
and from delivering to the world, as a substantive part of their 
message, a most solemn expectation which was not to be 
fulfilled. This fact, no longer denied by any reputable theolo- 
gian, alone shows that, even in the presence of the highest 
Christian authority, the natural criteria of reason and conscience 
cannot be dispensed with. In the application of these to the 
teachings and life of Christ, our author finds, if not any truths 
of supernatural dictation, at least, the highest object of vencra- 
tion and affection yet given to this world :— 


“ Now, on this subject,” he says, “ we hope our confession of faith 
will be acceptable to all save the narrowly orthodox. It is difficult, 
without exhausting superlatives, even to unexpressive and wearisome 
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satiety, to do justice to our intense love, reverence, and admiration 
for the character and teaching of Jesus. We regard him not as the 
perfection of the intelleetual or philosophic mind, but as the perfec- 
tion of the spiritual character—as surpassing all men of all times in 
the closeness and depth of his communion with the Father. In 
reading his sayings, we feel that we are holding converse with the 
wisest, purest, noblest Being that ever clothed thought in the poor 
language of humanity. In studying his life, we feel that we are 
following the footsteps of the highest ideal yet presented to us upon 
earth. ‘ Blessed be God that so much manliness has been lived out, 
and stands there yet, a lasting monument to mark how high the tides 
of divine life have risen in the world of man !’”—p. 227. 


We differ altogether from our author in his notion of inspi- 
ration, and his reduction of Christianity within the limits of 
human resource. But we must say, that while there is such an 
estimate as this of what Jesus Christ was, it is a matter of subor- 
dinate moment what is thought about the mode in which he 
became so. 

By a process of “ Christian Eclecticism,” Mr. Greg draws 
forth from the Gospels the elements which he regards as cha- 
racteristic of the religion of Jesus; distinguishing those which 
make it the purest of faiths, from others which appear to him 
irreconcileable with a just philosophy. The doctrine of a future 
life is reserved for a separate discussion: the general result of 
which we know not how to describe, otherwise than by saying 
that the author discards all the evidence and yet retains the 
conclusion. All the arguments, metaphysical and moral, for 
human immortality he condemns as absolutely worthless: he 
confesses that he has no new ones to propose: he affirms that 
all appearances, without exception, proclaim the permanence of 
death, the absence of any spiritual essence in man, and the 
absolute sway of the laws of organisation: yet, on the report of 
that very “soul” within him, whose existence nature disowns, 
he holds the doctrine of a future existence by the irresistible 
tenure of a first truth. We do not wonder that the rigour 
with which Mr. Greg has pushed his principles through other 
subjects of thought, should relent at this point, and refuse to 
cast the sublimest of human hopes over the brink of darkness. 
We respect, as a holy abstinence, his refusal to silence the 
pleadings of the inner voice. But we admire his faith more 
than his philosophy; and are astonished that he does not sus- 
pect the soundness of a scientific method which lands him im 
results he cannot hold. No scepticism is so fatal—for none has 
so wide a sweep—as that which despairs of the self-reconciliation 
of human nature; which flings among our faculties the reproach 
of irretrievable contradiction ; which sets up first truths against 
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deductions, conscience against science, faith against logic.— 
Ever since Kant balanced his Antinomics, and employed the 
gravitation of Practical reason to turn the irresolute scales of 
the Speculative, this unwholesome practice has been spreading, 
of assuming an ultimate discordance between co-existing powers 
of the mind. In the language of rhetoric or poetry, in the 
discussion of popular notions on morals and religion, it would 
be hypercritical to complain of the antitheses of understanding 
and feeling—sense and soul. But to an exact thinker it must 
be apparent, that an ambidextrous intellect is no intellect at 
all; and that, were this all our endowment, the life of the wisest 
would be but a chase after mocking shadows of thought. The 
following words of our author, with all their tranquil appear- 
ance, describe a state of things which, were it real, might well 
strike us with dismay :— 

“There are three points especially of religious belief, regarding 
which intuition (or instinct) and logic are at variance—the efficacy of 
prayer ; man’s free-will ; and a future.existence. If believed, they 
must be believed, the last without the countenance, the two former in 
spite of the hostility of logic.”—p. 303. 

This is absolute Pyrrhonism, and though said in the interest 
of religion, is subversive alike of knowledge and of faith. The 
pretended “logic” can be good for very little, which comes out 
with so suicidal an achievement as the disproof of first truths. 
The condition under which alone logic can exist as a science is, 
the unity in the human mind of the laws of belief :—a condition 
which would be violated if any first truth contradicted another 
in itself, or in its deductions. The moment, therefore, such a 
contradiction turns up, a consistent thinker will either regard it 
as a mere semblance, and proceed to re-examine his premises, 
and test his reasoning: or he will treat it as real; and then it 
throws contempt on logic altogether, and relegates it into im- 
possibility. In neither case can his reliance incline to the 
logical side. Mr. Greg, however, sticks to his logic whenever, 
as in the two cases mentioned in the foregoing extract, it loudly 
negatives a point of religious belief; and abandons it only 
where it restricts itself to cold and dumb discouragement. A 
bolder distrust of his logic, and a firmer faith in the logic of 
nature, would, perhaps, have harmonised the differing voices of 
the intellect and the soul, blending them in a faith neither 
afraid to think nor ashamed to pray. 


Had our author been as familiar with the Catholic and Arminian 
divines, as with the literature of inductive science and Calvinistic 
theology, he would have known that there is a philosophy from 
which the religious intuitions encounter no repugnance: and 
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would, at least, have noticed its offer of mediation between Faith 
and Reason. He is, however, entirely shut up within the formulas 
of a different school, which press with their resistance on his 
religious feeling in every direction, and produce a conflict which 
he can neither appease nor terminate. With an intellect entirely 
overridden by the ideas of Law and Necessity, no man can escape 
the force of the common objections to any doctrine of prayer, or 
of forgiveness of sin: and if those ideas possess universal validity, 
the very discussion of such doctrines, is, in the last degree, idle 
and absurd. But what if some medieval schoolman, or some im- 
pugner of the Baconian orthodoxy, were to suggest that, though 
Law is coextensive with outward nature, Nature is not coextensive 
with God; and that, beyond the range where his agency is bound 
by the pledge of predetermined rules, lies an infinite margin, 
where his spirit is free? and what if, in aggravation of his heresy, 
he were to contend that Man also, as counterpart of God, be- 
longs not wholly to the realm of nature, but transcends it by 
a certain endowment of free power in his spirit? Having made 
these assumptions, on the ground that they were more agreeable 
to “intuitive” feeling, and not less so to external evidence, than 
the one-sidedness of their opposites, might he not suggest that 
room is now found for a doctrine of prayer? Not that any event 
bespoken and planted in the sphere of nature, can be turned aside 
by the urgency of desire and devotion: not that the slightest 
swerving is to be expected from the usages of creation, or of the 
mind: wherever law is established—without us, or within us— 
there let it be absolute as the everlasting faithfulness. But God 
has not spent himself wholly in the courses of custom, and mort- 
gaged his infinite resources to nature: nor has he closed up with 
rules every avenue through which his fresh energy might find 
entrance into life; but has left in the human soul a theatre, 
whose scenery is not all pre-arranged, and whose drama is ever 
open to new developments. Between the free centre of the soul 
in man, and the free margin of the activity of God, what hinders 
the existence of a real and living communion, the interchange of 
look and answer, of thought and counterthought? If in response 
to human aspiration, a higher mood is infused into the mind; if 
in consolation of penitence or sorrow, a gleam of gentle hope 
steals in; and if these should be themselves the vivifying touch 
of divine sympathy and pity, what law is prejudiced? what faith 
is broken? what province of nature has any title to complain? 
And so, too (might our medizval friend continue), with respect 
to the doctrine of forgiveness. If men are under moral obligation, 
and God is a being of moral perfection, he must regard their 
unfaithfulness with disapproval. Of his sentiments, the clear 
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trace will be found in the various sufferings which constitute the 
natural punishment of wrong. These are incorporated in the very 
structure of the world and the constitution of life; and to per- 
sistence in their infliction, the Supreme Ruler is committed by 
the assurance of his constancy. ‘They fasten on the guilty a 
chain which no pardon will strike off, but which he will drag till 
it is worn away. Not ail the divine sentiment, however, is em- 
bodied in the physical consequences. Besides this determinate 
expression of his thought, written out on the finite world, there 
is an unexpressed element remaining behind, in his infinite na- 
ture: on the visible side of the veil, is the suggestive manifestation ; 
on the invisible, is the very affection manifested. There is a per- 
sonal alienation, a forfeiture of approach and sympathy, which 
would survive though creation were to perish and carry its punish- 
ments away; and would still cast its black shadow into empty 
space. This reserved sentiment, and this alone, is affected by re- 
pentance. But it is nosmall thing for the heart of shame to know 
this. The estrangement lasts no longer than the guilty temper 
and the unsoftened conscience: and when, through its sorrow, 
the mind is clear and pure, the sunshine of divine affection will 
burst in again. In this the free Spirit of God is different from 
his bound action in nature. Long after he himself has forgiven 
and embraced again, necessity—the creature of his legislation— 
will continue to wield the lash, and measure out with no relenting 
the remainder of the penalty incurred: and he that yet drags his 
burthen and visibly limps upon his sin, may all the while have a 
heart at rest with God. And thus is retribution—the reaping as 
we have sown—in no contradiction with forgiveness—the personal 
restoration. 

How far such modes of thought as these would help to recon- 
cile the conflicting claims,—and how they would stand related to 
Mr. Greg’s terrible friend, “ Logic,” we do not pretend to decide. 
We refer to them only as possible means of escaping—at least of 
postponing—his desolating doctrine, that intuitions may tell lies; 
and in support of our statement, that his theoretic view lies 
entirely within the circle of a particular school—a school, more- 
over, so little able to satisfy his aspirations, that he is obliged to 
patch up acompromise between his nature and his culture. The 
curious amalgamation which has taken place in England, of the 
metaphysics of Calvin with the physics of Bacon, has produced, 
in a large class, a philosophical tendency, with which the distinc- 
tive sentiments of Christianity very uneasily combine. The 
effacing of all lines separating the natural and moral—the limi- 
tation of God to the realm of nature—and the subjugation of all 
things to predestination—are among the chief features of this 
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tendency, and the chief obstacles to any concurrence between the 
intellectual and the spiritual religion of the age. 

If some of the elements in the early Christianity are too 
hastily cancelled by our author, there is one sentiment whose 
inapplicability to the present day he exposes with an irresistible 
force ;—that depreciating estimate of life which, however natural 
to apostles ‘‘ impressed with the conviction that the world was 
falling to pieces,” is wholly misplaced among those for whose 
office and work this earthly scene is the appointed place. The 
exhortations of the apostles—“ granting the premises — were 
natural and wise :”— 


“ But for Divines in this day—when the profession of Christianity 
is attended with no peril, when its practice, even, demands no sacri- 
fice, save that preference of duty to enjoyment, which is the first law 
of cultivated humanity—to repeat the language, profess the feelings, 
inculcate the notions, of men who lived in daily dread of such awful 
martyrdom, and under the excitement of such a mighty misconcep- 
tion; to cry down the world, with its profound beauty, its thrilling 
interests, its glorious works, its noble and holy affections; to exhort 
their hearers, Sunday after Sunday, to detach their hearts from the 
earthly life, as inane, fleeting, and unworthy, and fix it upon heaven, 
as the only sphere deserving the love of the loving or the meditation 
of the wise,—appears to us, we confess, frightful insincerity, the 
enactment of a wicked and gigantic lie. The exhortation is delivered 
and listened to as a thing of course; and an hour afterwards the 
preacher, who has thus usurped and profaned the language of an 
Apostle who wrote with the faggot and the cross full in view, is 
sitting comfortably with his hearer over his claret; they are fondling 
their children, discussing public affairs or private plans in life, with 
passionate interest, and yet can look at each other without a smile or 
a blush for the sad and meaningless farce they have been acting !”— 
(page 271.) * * * “Everything tends to prove that this life is, 
not perhaps, not probably, our only sphere, but still an integral one, 
and ¢he one with which we are here meant to be concerned. The 
present is our scene of action—the future is for speculation, and for 
trust. We firmly believe that man was sent upon the earth to live 
in it, to enjoy it, to study it, to love it, to embellish it—to make the 
most of it, in short. It is his country, on which he should lavish his 
affections and his efforts. Spartam nactus es—hanc exorna. It 
should be to him a house, not a tent—a home, not only a school. If, 
when this house and this home are taken from him, Providence, in its 
wisdom and its bounty, provides him with another, let him be deepiy 
grateful for the gift—let him transfer to that future, when it has 
become his present, his exertions, his researches, and his love. But 
let him rest assured that he is sent into this world, not to be constantly 
hankering after, dreaming of, preparing for, another which may or 
may not, be in store for him—but to do his duty and fulfil his destiny 
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on earth—to do all that lies in his power to improve it, to render it a 
scene of elevated happiness to himself, to those around him, to those 
who are to come after him. So will he avoid those tormenting con- 
tests with Nature—those struggles to suppress affections which God 
has implanted, sanctioned, and endowed with irresistible supremacy— 
those agonies of remorse when he finds that God is too strong for 
him—which now embitter the lives of so many earnest and sincere 
souls :—so will he best prepare for that future which we hope for—if 
it come; so will he best have occupied the present, if the present be 
his all. To demand that we love heaven more than earth—that the 
unseen should hold a higher place in our affections than the seen and 
familiar, is to ask that which cannot be obtained without subduing 
Nature, and inducing a morbid condition of the soul. The very law 
of our being is love of life, and all its interests and adornments.”— 
p- 272. 

With all that is admirable in our author’s book, he contem- 
plates the whole subject from a point of view which exhibits it in 
very imperfect lights. He professes to treat of “ The Creed of 
Christendom.” Yet, in examining only the canonical Scriptures 
and the primitive belief, he totally ignores the “Creed ” of the 
greater part of “ Christendom,” viz. of the Catholic Church. For 
it is only Protestants that identify Christianity with the letter of 
the New Testament, and settle everything by appeal to its con- 
tents. According to the older doctrine, Christianity is not a 
Divine Philosophy recorded in certain books, but a Divine Lusti- 
tution committed to certain men. The Christian Scriptures are 
not its source, but its first product ; not its charter and definition, 
but its earliest act and the expression of its incipient thought. 
They exhibit the young attempts of the new agency, as it was 
getting to work upon the minds of men and trying to penetrate 
the resisting mass of terrestrial affairs. They are thus but the 
beginning of a record which is prolonged through all subsequent 


‘times, the opening page in the proceedings of a Church in perpe- 


tuity; and are not separated from the continuous sacred litera- 
ture of Christendom, as insulated fragments of Divine authority. 
The supernatural element which they contain did not die out 
with their generation, but has never ceased to flow through suc- 
ceeding centuries. Nor did the heavenly purpose—precipitated 
upon earthly materials and media—disclose itself most conspicu- 
ously at first ; but rather cleared itself as it advanced and enriched 
its energy with better instruments. The sublimest things would 
even lie secreted in the unconscious heart of the new influence, and 
only with the slowness of noble growths push towards the light ; 
for the noise and obtrusiveness of the human is ever apt to over- 
whelm the retiring silence of the divine. The disciples, who, 
when events were before their eyes, and great words fell upon 
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their ears, “ understood not these things at the time,” are types 
of all men and all ages; whose religion, coming out in the event, 
is known to others better than to themselves. A faith, therefore, 
should be judged, less by its first form than by its last; and, at 
all events be studied, not as it once appeared, but in the entire 
retrospect of its existence. 

No doubt this doctrine of development is made subservient, 
in the Romish system, to monstrous sacerdotal claims. A 
priestly hierarchy pretends to the exclusive custody, and the 
gradual unfolding, of God’s sacred gift. But sweep away this 
holy corporation; throw its treasury open, and let its vested 
right, of paying out the truth, be flung into the free air of his- 
tory; gather together no Sacred College but the collected ages ; 
appeal to no high Pontiff but the Providence of God :—and there 
remains a far juster and sublimer view of the place and function 
of a pure Gospel in the world, than the narrow Protestant con- . 
ception. Christianity becomes thus, not the Creed of its Founders, 
but the Religion of Christendom, to be estimated only in com- 
parison with the faiths of other groups of the great human family: 
and the superhuman in it will consist in this—the providential 
introduction among the affairs of this world of a divine influence, 
which shall gradually reach to untried depths in the hearts of 
men, and become the organizing centre of a new moral and spiri- 
tual life. It is a power appointed—an inspiration given—to 
fetch by reverence a true religion out of man, and not, by dicta- 
tion, to put one into him. 

For this end, it would not even be necessary that the bearers of 
the divine element should be personally initiated into the counsels 
whose ministers they are. Philosophy must know what it teaches; 
but Inspiration, in giving the intensest light to others, may have 
a dark side turned towards itself. There is no irreverence in 
saying this, and no novelty: on the contrary, the idea has ever 
been familiar to the most fervent men and ages, of Prophets who 
prepared a future veiled from their own eyes, and saintly servants 
of heaven, who drew to themselves a trust and wielded a power, 
which their ever-upward look never permitted them to guess. 
Nay, to no one was this conception less strange, than to the very 
man who, in his turn, must now have it applied to himself. 
With the apostle Paul it was a favourite notion, that the entire 
plan of the divine government had been a profound secret during 
the ages of its progress, and was opening into clear view only at 
the hour of its catastrophe. Not only was there more in it than 
had been surmised, but something utterly at variance with all 
expectation. Its whole conception had remained unsuspected 
from first to last ; undiscerned by the vision of seers, and unap- 
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proached by the guesses of the wise. Never absent from the 
mind of God, and never pausing in its course of execution, it 
had yet evaded the notice of all observers; and winding its way 
through the throng of nations and the labyrinth of centuries, 
the great Thought had passed in disguise, using all men and 
known of none. Nor was it only the pagan eye that, for want 
of special revelation, had been detained in darkness, or beguiled 
with the scenery of dreams. The very people whose life was 
the main channel of the divine purpose, did not feel the tide of 
tendency which they conveyed; the patriarchs who fed their 
flocks near its fountains, the lawgiver who founded a state upon 
its banks, the priests whose temple poured blood into its waters, 
and the prophets at whose prayer the clouds of heaven dropped 
fresh purity into the stream,—all were unconscious of its course ; 
assigning it to regions it should never visit, and missing the point 
where it should be lost in the sea. Nay, Paul seems to bring 
down this edge of darkness to a later time; to include within it 
even the ministry of Christ and the Galilean apostles; to imply 
that even they were unconscious instruments of a scheme beyond 
the range of their immediate thought ; and that, not till Jesus 
had passed into the light of heaven, did the time come for re- 
vealing, through the man of Tarsus, the significance of Messiah’s 
earthly visit, and its place in the great scheme of things. Paul, 
in claiming this as his own special function, certainly implies that 
previous to his call, no one was in condition to interpret the 
secret counsels of God in the historic development of his provi- 
dence. He feels this to be no reflection on his predecessors, no 
cause of elevation in himself; steward as he is of a mighty 
mystery, he is less than the least of all saints. He simply stands 
at the crisis when a conceptiun is permitted to the world, which 
even “the angels have vainly desired to look into ;” and though 
he may see more, he és infinitely less than the prophets and the 
Messiah whose place it is given him to explain. He is but the 
interpreter, they are the grand agencies interpreted. He is but 
the discerning eye, they the glorious objects on which it is fixed. 

In seeking, therefore, for the divine element in older dispen- 
sations, the Apostle would assurediy not consult the projects and 
beliefs of their founders and ministers. In his view, the very 
scheme of God was to work through these without their knowing 
what they were about ; to let them aim at one thing while he 
was directing them to another; to pour through their life and 
soul an energy which should indeed fire their will and flow from 
their lips in their own best purposes, but steal quietly behind 
them for his; so that what was primary with them was perhaps 
evanescent with him; while that which was incidental, and 
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dropped from them unawares, was the seed of an eternal good. 
What Moses planned, what David sung, what Isaiah led the 
people to expect, was not what Heaven had at heart to execute. 
Even in quest of God’s thought in the Christian dispensation, 
Paul does not refer to the doctrines, the precepts, the miracles of 
Jesus during his ministry in Palestine ; to the memorials of his 
life, or the testimony of his companions. He assumes that, at so 
early a date, the time had not yet come for the truth to appear, 
and that it was vain to look for it in the pre-conceptions of the 
uncrucified and unexalted Christ; who was the religion, not in 
revelation, but in disguise. If, therefore, any one had argued 
against the Apostle thus— Why tell us to discard the Law? 
your Master said he came to fulfil it. How do you venture to 
preach to the Gentiles, when Jesus declared his mission limited 
to the lost sheep of the house of Israel? No vestiges of your 
doctrine of free grace can be found in the parables, or of redeem- 
ing faith in the Sermon on the Mount,’”’—he would have boldly 
replied, that this proves nothing against truths that are newer 
than the life, because expounded by the death, of Christ; that 
God reveals by action, not by teaching ; that no servant of his 
can understand his own office till it is past ; and that only those 
who look back upon it through the interpretation of events can 
read aright the divine idea which it enfolds. 

This view it was that made the Apostle so bold an innovator, 
and filled his epistles with a system so different from that of the 
synoptical gospels as almost to constitute a different religion. 
He had seized the profound and sublime idea that, when men are 
inspired, the inspiration occupies, not their conscious thought 
and will, but their unconscious nature; laying a silent beauty on 
their affections, secreting a holy wisdom in their life, and, through 
the sorrows of faithfulness, tempting their steps to some surprise 
of glory. That which they deliberately think, that which they 
anxiously elaborate, that which they propose to do, is ever the 
product of their human reason and volition, and cannot escape 
the admixture of personal fallibility. But their free spontaneous 
nature speaks unawares, like a sweet murmuring from angels’ 
dreams. What they think without knowing it, what they say 
without thinking it, what they do without saying it, all the 


native pressures of their love and aspiration, these are the hiding- 


place of God, wherein abiding, he leaves their simplicity pure 
and their liberty untouched. The current of their reasoning 
and action is determined by human conditions and material re- 
sistances; but the fountain in the living rock has waters that are 
divine. If this be true, then must we search for the heavenly 
element in the latencies rather than the prominencies of their 
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life; in what they were, rather than in what they ‘thought to 
do; in the beliefs they felt without announcing ; in the objects 
they accomplished, but never planned. We must wait for their 
agency in history, and from the fruit return to find the seed. 

It is not peculiar to Mr. Greg that, in estimating Christianity, 
he has neglected and even reversed this principle. All who 
have treated of it from the Protestant point of view have done 
the same. They have assumed that the religion was to be most 
clearly discerned at its commencement; that the divine thought 
it contained would be not evolved but obscured by time, and might 
be better detected in ideal shape at the beginning of the ages than 
realized at the end; that its agents and inaugurators must have 
been fully cognisant of its whole scope and contents, and set them 
in the open ground of their speech and practical career. In 
the minds of all Protestants the Christian religion is identified 
exclusively with the ideas of the first century, with the creed of 
the Apostles, with the teachings of Christ. The New Testament is 
its sole depository, in whose books there is nothing for which it is 
not answerable. The consequence is a perpetual struggle between 
untenable dogma and unprofitable scepticism. The whole struc- 
ture of faith becomes precarious. If Luke and Matthew should 
disagree about a date or a pedigree; if Mark should report a 
questionable miracle ; if John should mingle with his tenderness 
and depth some words of passionate intolerance ; if Peter should 
misapply a psalm, and Paul indite mistaken prophecies ; above 
all, if Jesus should appear to believe in demonology, and not to 
have foreseen the futurities of his Church—these detected specks 
are felt like a total eclipse: affrighted faith hides its face from 
them and shrieks; and he who points them out, though only to 
show how pure the orb that spreads behind, is denounced as a 
prophet of evil. The peaceful and holy centre of religion is 
shaken by storms of angry erudition. Devout ingenuity or 
indevout acuteness spend themselves in vitiating the impartial 
course of historical criticism; neither of them reflecting, that if 
the topics in dispute are open to reasonable doubt, they cannot 
be matter of revelation, and may be calmly looked at as objects 
of natural thought. It is a thing alike dangerous and unbecom- 
ing that religion should be narrowed to a miserable literary 
partisanship, bound up with a disputed set of critical conclusions, 
unable to deliver its title-deeds from a Court of perpetual 
Chancery, whose decisions are never final. The time seems to 
have arrived for freeing the Protestant Christianity from its 
superstitious adhesion to the mere /etter of the gospel, and trusting 
more generously to that permanent inspiration, those ever-living 
sources of truth within the soul, of which Gospel and Epistle, 
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the speeches of apostles and the insight of Christ, are the pre. 
eminent, rather than the lonely examples. The primitive gospel 
is not in its form but only in its spirit the everlasting gospel. It 
is concerned, and if we look to quantity alone, chiefly concerned 
with questions that have ceased to exist, and interests that no 
longer agitate. It often reasons from principles we do not own, 
and is tinged with feelings which we cannot share. Often do 
the most docile and open hearts resort to it with reverent hopes 
which it does not realise, and close it with a sigh of self-reproach 
or disappointment. With the deep secrets of the conscience, 
the sublime hopes, the tender fears, the infinite wonderings of 
the religious life it deals less altogether than had been desired; 
and in touching them does not always glorify and satisfy the 
heart. We are apt to long for some nearer reflexion, some more 
immediate help, of our existence in this present hour and this 
English land, where our enemies are not Pharisees and Sadducees, 
or our controversies about Beelzebub and his demons ; but where 
we would fain know how to train our children, to subdue our 
sins, to ennoble our lot, to think truly of our dead. The mer- 
chant, the scholar, the statesman, the heads of a family, the 
owner of an estate, occupy a moral sphere, the problems and 
anxieties of which, it must be owned, Evangelists and Apostles 
do not approach. Scarcely can it be said that general rules are 
given, which include these particular cases. For the Christian 
scriptures are singularly sparing of general rules. They are 
eminently personal, national, local. They tell us of Martha and 
Mary, of Nicodemus and Nathaniel, but give few maxims of 
human nature, or large formulas of human life: so that their 
spiritual guidance first becomes available when its essence has 
been translated from the special to the universal, and again 
brought down from the universal to the modern application. 
They are felt to be an inadequate measure of our living 
Christianity, and to leave untouched many earnest thoughts 
that aspire and pray within the mind. One divine gift, indeed, 
they impart to us,—the gracious and holy image of Christ himself. 
Yet, somehow, even that sacred form appears with more disen- 
cumbered beauty and in clearer light, when regarded at a little 
distance in the pure spaces of our thought, than when seen close 
at hand on the historic canvass. It is not that the ideal figure 
is a subjective fiction of our own, more perfect than the reai. 
Every lineament, every gesture, all the simple majesty, all the 
deep expressiveness we conceive to be justified and demanded by 
the actual portraiture: our least hesitating veneration sees 
nothing that is not there. But the original artists’ sympathy 
we feel to have been somewhat different from ours. They have 
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laboured to exhibit aspects that move us little; and only faintly 
marked the traces that to us are most divine. The view is often 
broken, the official dress turned into a disguise. The local 
groups are in the way; the possessed and the perverse obtrude 
themselves in front with too much noise ; and the refracting cloud 
of prophecy and tradition is continually thrown between. So 
that the image has a distincter glory to the meditating mind 
than to the reading eye. 

All this, oftener perhaps felt than confessed, is perfectly natu- 
ral and innocent. It betrays the instinctive analysis by which 
our own affections separate the divine from the human. Paul 
was right in his principle, that in history the divine element lies 
hid ; is missed at the time, even by those who are its vehicle ; 
and does not parade itself in what they consciously design, but 
lurks im what they unconsciously execute. It comes forth at 
“the end of the ages,’—the retrospect of fifty generations 
instead of the foresight of one. This doctrine is true of indi- 
viduals, in proportion as they are great and good. They labour 
at what is most difficult to them, and make it their end: but 
their appointed power lies in what is easiest. ‘They chiefly prize 
the beliefs and the virtues most painfully won ; but their highest 
truth dwells in the trusts they cannot help, and their purest 
influence in the graces they never willed, or knew to be their 
own. And it is true in history; Paul himself signally illus- 
trating the rule which he had applied to earlier times. He had 
found, as he supposed, the Providence of the Past, which ali had 
missed, from Moses to Christ: but in his turn he missed, as we 
perceive, the Providence of the Future, from himself tous. The 
kind of agency which he anticipated for Christ bears no resem- 
blance to that which his religion has actuaily exercised. The 
only fault we can find with Mr.'Thom’s admirable exposition is, 
that he attributes to the Apostle too distinct an apprehension of 
Christ as an impersonation of moral perfection; and supposes 
the purpose of the Pauline Christianity to have been the esta- 
blishment, as sole condition of discipleship, of reverential svm- 
pathy with the type of character realized in the Galilean life of 
Jesus. He says:— 

“Tn contrast with such teachers” (the Ritual and the Dogmatic), 
“ St. Paul, in our present chapter (1 Cor. ii.), refers both to the matter 
and the manner of his own ministration of the Gospel. He did not 
teach it as a Rhetorician, to attract admiration to himself, and give 
more lively impressions of Paul the Orator than of Christ the Re- 
deemer from sin, nor as a Philosopher, to raise doubtful questions on 
metaphysical subjects, and become the leader of a speculative School ; 
but as the Apostle of Jesus Christ, he proclaimed to the hearts of men 
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the practical and life-giving Gospel, that ‘God was in Christ recon- 
ciling the world unto Himself ;’ that by the universal Saviour all 
distinctions were for ever destroyed, and the whole family of God to 
grow into the common likeness of that well-beloved Son,—for that 
now neither circumcision availeth anything, nor uncircumcision, but 
the renewal of the affections after the image of the Lord. Where 
could an entrance be found for party divisions in a Doctrine that pro- 
fessed nothing, that aimed at nothing, except to awaken the conscious- 
ness of sin within the heart, and, through trust in the God of holiness 
and love revealed in Jesus, to lead it to repentance and life? All 
who felt this love of Christ constraining them, cleansing their souls 
by the divine image that had taken possession of their affections, and, 
through the Mercy it proclaimed, encouraging their penitence to look 
for pardon from their God, must, of necessity, be one communion ; for 
this Gospel sentiment and hope could create no divisions amongst 
those who had it,—and those who had it not were outside the Chris- 
tian pale, and, so far, could make no schisms within it. Now, whence 
comes this Gospel sentiment, this new principle of life? Were there 
any who had the exclusive power of communicating it? Did it require 
to be introduced by any intricate reasonings, by any subtle dialectics, 
which only the Masters in philosophy had at their command? Not 
so, says St. Paul:—it is a spiritual feeling, excited by moral sym- 
pathy, as soon as Christ is offered to the hearts that are susceptible of 
the sentiment ;—and in whatever bosom there is not enough of the 
Spirit of God to cause that moral attraction to take place, neither 
philosophy nor outward forms, nor aught else but the divine image of 
goodness kept before the heart, can awaken the slumbering sensibilities 
which are the very faculties of spiritual apprehension, and which, as 
soon as they are alive, behold in Christ the solution of their own 
struggling and imperfect existence, their ideal and their rest. In 
regard to a sentiment so spiritual, a sympathy with the image of God, 
where is the possibility of introducing party divisions, and violating 
Christian unity? There can be but two parties,—those that have the 
sentiment, and those that have it not. All Christians constitute the 
one,—and as for the other, in relation to Christian unity, they are not 
in question. Such is the argument of St. Paul in this second chap- 
ter.”—p. 30. 


It may be quite true that the essential power of Christianity 
resides in the image, ever present to the heart of Christendom, 
of a God resembling Christ, and loving those who aspire to 
approach him through the same resemblance. But we cannot 
find any traces of such a conception in the writings of Paul. 
The “faith” on which he exclusively insisted would be very 
incorrectly defined, we conceive, as a reverence of Christ’s 
character as morally like God. If we may judge from the ne- 
gative evidence of his letters, he appears to have had no insight 
into the interior of his Master’s earthly life, and no great con- 
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cern about it. There is an entire absence of any moral picture 
of Jesus, who is presented in the apostolic writings as an object, 
not of retrospective veneration, but of expectant reliance; not 
of admiring trust for personal qualities realised in a past career, 
but of hope grounded on his official destiny in the future. One 
beauty of his character is, indeed, appealed to in the Pauline 
writings; viz., his humility and sclf-renunciation ;* but even 
this is recognised, not on historical, but on theocratic grounds ; 
it is illustrated, not by anything in his life, but by the fact of 
his death, conceived as a voluntary postponement of his theocratic 
prerogatives, and an abrogation of his exclusive nationality. 
He was a “ spiritual” object to the Apostle of the Gentiles, not 
from perception of the inner marks and graces of his spirit, but 
from his being invisible and immortal, reserved in heaven under 
external escape from the conditions of earthly life. Mr. Thom’s 
doctrine is a happy development of modern truth from ancient 
error ; but regarded as a mere interpretation, it perhaps sets down 
to the Apostle’s account a just moral appreciation of the past, 
instead of an erroneous conception of the Providence of the 
future. The religion of Christ has assuredly turned out a very 
different phenomenon from any thing that was anticipated at its 
origin. It was announced as a Kingdom; as the king did not 
come, it became a Republic. It was conceived as a State; it 
grew up into a Faith. It was proclaimed as the world’s end; it 
proved to be a fresh beginning. It was to consummate the Law 
and the Prophets; and it confounded both. It was to cover 
Pagan nations with shame and destruction ; it embalmed their 
literature, and was transformed by their philosophy. It was to 
deliver over the earth to the pure and severe Monotheism of the 
Hebrews ; which, however, it so relaxed as to provoke Islam 
into existence to proclaim again the monarchy of God. Its 
subjects were to be gathered from the Jews and half-castes of 
the Eastern Synagogue: and its most signal glories have been 
among the Teutonic nations, and the then unsuspected con- 
tinents of the West. In every element of its internal power, in 
every direction of its external action, it has burst all the pro- 
portions, left behind all the expectations, with which it was 
born: and how can we continue to try it by the standard of its 
origin? Are we to say, that having promised one thing and 
become another, it is not of God? That might be well, if it 
had fallen short of its own professions—disappointed us of 
dreams it had awakened of glory and delight. But if it has 
been far better than its word ; if instead of winding up the world’s 
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affairs, it has given them a new career; if for Messiah’s tame mil- 
lenium we have the grand and struggling life of Christendom, and 
for his closed books of judgment the yet open page of human 
history; if for the earthly throne and sceptre of Christ, sweep- 
ing away the treasures of past civilization, we have his heavenly 
image and spirit, presiding over the re-birth of art, the awaken- 
ing of thought, the direction of law, and the organism of nations; 
if from the dignity of outward sovereignty he has been raised to 
that of Lord of the living conscience, not superseding the soul, 
but exercising it with sorrow and aspiration: then, surely, in so 
outstripping itself, the religion should win a more exceeding 
measure of trust and affection, Had it only realized its first assu- 
rances, we should have thought it divine: since it has so much 
surpassed them, we must esteem it diviner. There is no reason 
for the common assumption that a religion must be purest in its 
infancy. It is no less surrounded then, than at each subse- 
quent time, with human conditions, and transmitted through 
human faculties; and when delivered to the world, embodied in 
action or in speech, necessarily presents itself as a mixed pro- 
duct of divine insight and of human thought—of the living 
present and the decaying past; a flash of heavenly fire on the 
outspread fuel upon the altar of tradition. So it is with the 
Scriptures of the New Testament: which are not the heavenly 
source, but the firs: earthly result and expression of Christianity, 
and which present the perishable conditions as well as the in- 
destructible life of the religion. Only by the course of time 
and Providence can these be disengaged from one another, and 
the accidents of place and nation fall away. If there dwell in 
the midst a divine productive element, the further it passes from 
the moment of its nativity, the clearer and more august will it 
appear. It is like the seed dropped at first on an unprepared and 
unexpectant ground; which in its earliest development yields 
but a struggling and scanty growth, but each season, as another 
generation of leaves falls from the boughs, becomes the source, 
through richer nutriment, of fuller forms: till, at length, when 
it has spread the foliage of ages, making its own soil, and deep- 
ening the luxuriance of its own roots, a forest in all its glory 
covers the land, and waves in magnificence over continents once 
bare of life and beauty. So is it with the germ of divine truth 
cast upon the inhospitable conditions of history: it is small and 
feeble in its earlier day: but when it has provided the aliment 
of its own growth, and shed its reproductive treasures on the 
congenial mind of generations and races, it starts into the pro- 


portions of a Christendom, and becomes the shade and shelter 
of a world, 
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Much, therefore, as we value all attempts to illustrate the first 
records of Christianity, and to detach what was purely human 
and transient in its original form, we think that the religion 
itself cannot acknowledge the competency of such investigations 
to decide upon its claims. From a verdict on its first works, it 
has a right to appeal for judgment upon the whole. It is the 
religion not of John and Paul alone, but of Christendom ; without 
a comparative estimate of whose moral and social genius, it can 
by no means be appreciated. The weakness and inadequacy of 
all narrower methods of defence will in the end drive the clergy 
to occupy this larger basis of operations. And the change will 
be not more favonrable to the logic of their cause than to the 
charity of their disposition. So long as the Scriptures alone are 
taken as the standard, no more than one creed, at most, can be 
regarded as concurrent with the Christian faith. But when the 
entire existence of the religion through eighteen centuries is 
adopted as the measure, the very interests of advocacy themselves 
require, that the best construction rather than the worst be put 
upon the errors and eccentricities of all churches within the 
compass of Christendom. The evidences would, in that case, be 
destroyed by exclusiveness, and widened in their foundations by 
comprehensiveness of temper ; and the firmness of every disciple’s 
faith and the energy of his zeal would become assurances, not of 
his limitation of mind, but of his largeness of heart. Instead of 
endless divisions, multiplied in the search after unity, we might 
hope to see the lines of separation become ever fainter; and 
every test of Christianity withdrawn except that of moral sym- 
pathy with the spirit of Christ ;—a test which, as God alone can 
apply it, man cannot abuse; and according to which many that, 
in the ecclesiastic roll, have been first, shall be last, and the 
last first. 
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Arr. VIL.—1. Rival Educational Projects ; reprinted from the 
Eclectic Review, for April, 1851. Ward and Co. 


2. Hints on National Education, and Observations on the Lrish 
National Schools. By the Rev. Rd. Dawes, A.M. Groom- 
bridge and Sons. 


3. Crusade against the Educational Plans of the Committee of 
Council. By the Rev. Rd. Dawes. Groombridge and Sons. 


4. The Scheme of the National Public School Association, com- 
pared with that of the Manchester and Salford Education 
Bill, Longman. 


W* notice with gratification since the opening of the Indus- 
trial Exhibition, a sensible abatement in the exclusiveness 
of class distinctions, and a softening of the spirit of sect and 
party. A practical lesson on the dignity of labour, and the 
folly of international jealousies, the Exhibition, while chicfly 
aiming to elevate the standard of taste and quicken the inven- 
tive faculties, has indirectly contributed, and more than any 
other event of our time, to the diffusion of kindly sympathies, 
and has given an impulse to the efforts of philanthropists in 
every path of human improvement, worthy of a new epoch—an 
epoch practically commencing with the old proclamation, unheard 
but felt, of “ Peace on earth and goodwill towards men.” 

Among various evidences of the fact, we may take the improved 
tone of opinion now manifested on a subject upon which we are 
again about to offer a few comments,—that of national education. 
The House of Commons, it is true, has rejected Mr. Fox’s Bill 
for England and Wales, and Lord Melgund’s Bill for Scotland’; 
but the discussion in both cases, and especially in the latter, 
was of a character to inspire hopefulness, showing a gradual 
ripening of legislative convictions upon the necessity of some 
comprehensive educational measure, and a rapid diminution of 
those ancient prejudices and extreme ecclesiastical pretensions, 
by which the object has been hitherto defeated. At the last 
meeting of the National School Society, the party most in favour 
of an exclusive church influence has received from the majority 
a salutary rebuke; and on the part of other societies, and of 
influential individuals, conferences have been held, and efforts 
made for the promotion of such an understanding as would 
convert former hostility or rivalry into friendly co-operation. 

We would second such efforts to the utmost of our power; 
and as the only effectual way of doing so is to assist in dispelling 
mistaken apprehensions, where they exist between friends of 
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popular instruction, it is with this object that we now propose 
to glance at the present position of the different cducational 
parties existing in the country, and briefly to examine the foun- 
dation upon which each of them proposes to build that super- 
structure of public virtue and intelligence which, Ict us take for 
granted, all are equally desirous of secing raiscd. 

First, of the voluntary system. 

The advocates of what is called the voluntary system in 
education, are united upon one principle—resistance to State 
interference; but it does not appear that they mean by the 
word “ voluntary” that the poorer classes are to be abandoned 
to ignorance, or left with no other instruction than such as their 
own means and voluntary efforts will enable them to procure. 
On the contrary, the same parties are the warmest supporters 
of the existing charitable school associations; and so much so 
that the argument chiefly insisted upon is, that these associations 
would become unnecessary, or be superseded by the State, if the 
State were to discharge the same duty. “ Voluntaryism” there- 
fore signifies, not that cducation should be left to the laws of 
supply and demand, but that, where defective, the remedy should 
he entrusted wholly to charitable associations. 

The word is clearly a misnomer; and we would draw attention 
to the fact, as serving no other purpose than to divert attention 
from the real question at issue. “ Voluntaryism,” in the strict 
sense of the term, would leave the education of a country village 
to the dame school which the villagers could support; but the 
“ voluntaryism” advocated by the friends of charitable associa- 
tions would put down the dame school to make room for a 
school of a better kind, supported by the subscriptions of the 
rich. 

It does not appear that pure voluntaryism is advocated by any 
party friendly to popular instruction. Even the writers of the 
‘Economist,’ a journal which specially insists upon the sufficiency 
of the laws of supply and demand for the chief exigencies of 
society, rests its objection to a school-rate mainly upon the ground 
that it would supersede and put an end to the subscriptions now 
raised for British and National Schools. 

In this objection there is an obvious weakness, for as an econo- 
mical consideration it is obviously immaterial whether the money 
of a nation is taken for an object under the name of subscriptions 
or under the name of rates. If a guinea paid to a tax collector 
be the cause of a guinea less being paid to the collector of a 
school society, the fact is of no consequence, provided the money 
be as well applied in the one case as it would have been in the 
other. To make the objection a valid one, it should be shown 
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that the administration of local rates must necessarily be more 
wasteful or less efficient than that of local subscriptions ; but this 
we have not seen attempted. 

We will not dwell upon this. It is more important to note 
emphatically the one point upon which all parties are agreed. 
No one, we may assume, would extend the principle of laissez 
faire to the utter abandonment by society of the children of 
either the destitute or criminal portion of our population. There 
are, for example, in the union workhouses of England and Wales, 
upon an average of years, about 40,000 pauper children ; a large 
proportion of them orphaus. The writers of neither the ‘ Econo- 
mist’ nor the ‘ Eclectic Review’ would turn these children, nor 
the juvenile delinquents of our prisons, into the streets, and 
duke them of either elementary instruction or bread. They 
would contend—and we contend with them—that the duty of 
education first of all devolves upon the parents or other natural 
guardians of a child; but they would admit, as all professors of 
political economy have admitted, that when a child is left without 
parents or natural guardians, it is the interest of society that 
their place should he supplicd by somebody. We may advance 
a step further, and say that they would admit that where the 
parents or natural guardians of a child are, without being abso- 
lutely either paupers or criminals, so poor, so ignorant, or so 
demoralized, as to be practically incapacitated from discharging 
their educational duty, it is the mterest of society that somebody 
should step forward to discharge it for them ; and the only ques- 
tion, therefore, to be asked im such a case is, whether orphan 
asylums and charitable school associations are better than a 
national provision, and permanent local organization for the 
object. 

This is, then, the first point of difierence that arises between 
the friends of what, with some inexactness, is called “ the volun- 
tary system,” and the advocates of the principles of the “ Public 
School Association.” ‘The amount of interference required may 
be another question of difference, but not involved in the pre- 
sent discussion. Let us confine ourselves to one fact at a time. 
A difficulty has to be met, and it can be met but in one of two 
ways. What are the respective merits of a system of management 
dependent upon local subscriplions, and that of local rating ? 

The difference is, that the one is impulsive, irregular, uncer- 
tain, unequal and capricious in its operation; while the other 
can be made subservient to rule, and systematically adapted to 
the end in view. 

It may be observed in the history of municipal institutions, 
that every object they embrace originated with voluntary asso- 
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ciations ; including the relief of the poor, paving, lighting, and 
watching ; but in the end they have all, in civilized communi- 
ties, been gradually merged in some kind of administrative 
organization provided by the legislature. In England, before 
the 43rd of Elizabeth, the poor were fed at the gates of 
monasteries, and the result was, that the land swarmed with 
vagrants constantly travelling from one monastery to another, 
In Ireland, where the introduction of a poor-law is recent, the 
habit of depending upon almsgiving has infected with the taint 
of mendicancy the whole labouring population ;—a taint which 
may yet last for another generation. In London, before the 
introduction of the metropolitan police force, every street in 
which there was valuable property had its private watchman, 
supported by voluntary subscriptions ; but no one dreams of a 
return to the same mode of protection, or to one so isolated and 
independent, and therefore abortive, as that of the old parochial 
constables. In newly-settled countries, constables, gaolers, 
judges and executioners, all rest upon a voluntary system; but 
“Lynch law” is not preferred by sober-minded people to the 
judgment of our civil and criminal courts ; even with all their 
existing abuses of delay and expense. 

The irregular and capricious operation of the principle of 
voluntary association is evidenced by the fact that, while one- 
half the adult population of the United Kingdom are unable to 
read and write, our school and university corporations are some 
of them among the richest in the world. The waste of means 
in many of our old educational endowments, is a subject of 
public scandal, and the principle of unequal distribution is met 
with in every part of the kingdom to which our modern educa- 
tional societies extend their labours. A school connected with 
a rich congregation is provided with funds in excess, part of 
which is, therefore, appropriated to gifts of clothing and appren- 
tice fees. The school of a poor congregation is left but half 
supplied with books and slates. And here we see the great vice 
of the system upon which the government grants have been 
hitherto distributed. The grants being in aid of voluntary 
subscriptions, the grant voted is always smallest where there is 
the most need. ‘The rule is, that “'To him that hath (and to 
him only) shall be given.” Where a district is so poor that no 
subscriptions can be raised in it, there is no grant. 

Another defect in the principle of voluntary associations, as 
applied to public objects, is their irresponsibility. The public 
have no guarantee that the duty undertaken by these bodies 
shall be discharged efficiently, or if efficiently discharged to day, 
shall be continuously discharged as efficiently, through any 
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certain period. Usually they depend upon the activity of a se- 
eretary, whose less, if he remove to another district, cannot be 
readily supplied, and the association often suddenly drops. Now, 
in the case of a joint-stock commercial speculation, the dissolution 
of a company from mismanagement affects only the partics 
themselves ; but the dissolution or decay of a school association 
affects the public. A trust has been assumed, which, although 
self-imposed, cannot be neglected or abandoned without injury 
to the community; and agents responsible to the community 
are, therefore, the most proper parties to undertake it. All who 
are practically acquainted with the working of voluntary school 
associations, are aware that the zeal of these bodies, however 
great at the period of their formation, is certain, in the long 
run, to flag. To sustain it through a long term of years, the 
excitement of public mectings is always necessary, and even 
these often fail without the stimulus of a little opposition. The 
subscribers to the National School Socicty had dwindled to such 
an insignificant number, that it would, probably, now have been 
extinct, but for the cry of the “ Church in danger,” raised at the 
time when it was supposed government had decided to confide 
education to secular administration. The Society then, supported 
be the entire hicrarchy, sprung into new life, with the energies 
of a giant. The alarm subsiding, the interest in the object has 
subsided with it, and we now find three of the government 
Inspectors officially reporting that numerous “ National Schools” 
must be shut up, from the falling off of voluntary subscriptions, 
unless the schools can be thrown upon the rates. The case is 
not peculiar to “ National Schools.” Alternations of zeal and 
lukewarmness are common to the voluntary schools of all deno- 
minations, and nothing is more familiar to a School Inspector 
than to hear that the local committee of the school he is 
visiting has not met for months, perhaps not for a year, in 
sufficient numbers to form a quorum. 

We need not go further into this part of the subject, for the 
principle involved in the question of local subscriptions, versus 
local rating, ought to be considered as set at rest, by the fact 
that voluntary associations could not be ‘found equal to the 
charge of the large body of pauper children and juvenile delin- 
quents, existing in this country. This is admitted on all hands; 
and no one has hinted an objection to the application of a portion 
of the poor’s-rate and police-rate, for the industrial training, and 
moral improvement of these classes. How far the principle should 
be carried, in the way of prevention, with a view of superseding 
the necessity for workhouses and prisons in coming generations, 
is the only question upon which students of political economy 
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can differ. Those who repudiate State imterference in education 
altogether, commit themselves to a position, which only proves a 
tendency to rash generalization, at variance with sound philosophy. 
But a line has to be drawn between the interference needed, and 
that which would be both a work of supererogation and mis- 
chievous : mischievous as unfavourable to individual effort, and 
as oppressive to the poorer class of rate-payers. Political econo- 
mists have pointed out the distinction between that clementary 
knowledge which society should require for its own safety all 
classes to possess, as essential to the duties of citizenship, and 
that instruction which is purcly ornate, or otherwise only adapted 
for men of leisure and ample means. Jean Baptiste Say, while 
defending the necessity of a public provision for primary schools, 
very emphatically condemns the coilegiate system of France, as 
an injurious public burden, resulting in pedantry, and an incon- 
venient multiplication of the learncd professions. Adopting the 
conclusions of this distinguished writer, we have here a common 
ground of agreement with the advocates of the “voluntary sys- 
tem.” Weare not proposing to throw University education upon 
the rates. Excepting only normal institutions, and those learned 
professorships which might be required for diplomatic purposes 
(as, for example, in the communications of the Foreign office with 
the courts of India or China), we ask from the State nothing 
beyond schools for primary instruction. We ask the village 
shopkeeper to contribute his mite, to prevent the possibility of 
his neighbours’ children, or his own, growing up as outcasts or 
vagabonds, but we do not propose to levy a rate upon him, to 
assist in making a senior wrangler at Cambridge.* 





* We trust this explanation will correct the mistakes into which ‘the 
Economist’ is continually falling, when commenting upon the principles of 
the Public School Association; and it should help to appease the alarm of 
that otherwise ably conducted journal, lest education, in the hands of the 
State, should be converted into an instrument of despotism. In the number 
of the ‘ Economist’ for May 24th, we find the extraordinary position assumed, 
that a national provision for education has been the cause of the late con- 
servative re-action on the Continent. ‘“ Germany,” says the writer, “after 
suffering for several months, under the anarchy of democratic despotism, has 
returned to the anarchy of royal despotism. Her fate is to be settled by the 
sovereigns of Russia, Prussia, and Austria, in a congress at Warsaw. — She 
relapses under the Holy Alliance.” We are then told that this re-action is the 
fault of the Germans themselves, or rather, of the teaching they receive in 
national schools :— 


“ At school and in their books it has been impressed on them, that the parental 
governments of Germany are the sources of tranquillity, order, and respect for pro- 
perty. The middle classes are drilled into this error, and relying on the governments 
to effect these things, they prefer despotism to liberty. The bulk of the lower classes 
are carefully taught the same doctrines: the errors thus implanted by education, 
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The all-sutliciency, however, of charitable associations is not 
maintained solely on the ground of their voluntaryism. Their 
chief merit, in the eyes of many, is their connexion with religious 
bodies. And here several questions arise, which, for the sake of 
clearness, we will discuss separately. 

1. The necessity of religious instruction. 

2. The mode of imparting it. 

3. The claims of religious bodies to educational guardianship. 

Upon the first question—The necessity of religious instruction, 
we need be but very brief. No educational party exists, denying 
its necessity. Upon what should be embraced in religious in- 
struction, educationalists of different sects differ; but they do 
not differ about the religious spirit which should be infused into 
all teaching—the spirit of love; the spirit of truth; the spirit 
of hopefulness and trust; the spirit of reverential inquiry into 
the wonders of creation, and all that relates to their Author. 
We have here, therefore, nothing to do but to recommend the 
cultivation of this religious spirit to those who assume that such 
men as Lord Melgund, Mr. Fox, and the members of the Public 





are the real sources of the power of the despotic and parental governments; and the 


people are themselves as much the authors of the reaction they groan under, as of 
the democratic outbreaks which alarm the world.” 


This statement is self-contradictory. If the people groan under despotism, 
they do not regard their governments as parental. Schools cannot at once be 
the means of suppressing democratic outbreaks, and the occasion of them. 
The facts referred to by the writer, are as unfortunate as his logic. If the 
people had really been drilled by education into a blind worship of absolutism, 
the revolutionary movements of 1848 could not have occurred. What educa- 
tion did, was to soften the violence of the convulsion, and give it a direction 
favourable to those theories of constitutional government which prevail among 
us, and which ‘ the Economist’ professes to respect. That the constitutionalists 
have been overthrown, may be traced, not to education, but to their neglect of 
that element of brute force which could be arrayed against them, and the 
ignorance of the armed masses drawn from the Slavonic provinces of Austria 
and Russia. The writer also forgets, or is not aware, that a systematic organ- 
ization of popular instruction, is, in many parts of Germany, as also in France, 
of very recent introduction. It is only in the protestant states (powerless from 
their sub-divisions), that it dates a generation back. The Prussian catholic 
provinces on the Rhine, contain a very ignorant population: and in France, 
one-half, at least, of the peasantry who voted for Louis Napoleon, could not 
spell his name. Need we add, that the common school system of the United 
States has not yet produced there any demonstration in favour of absolutism ! 
We should hardly have felt justified in noticing the argument, but for the weight 
given to it by its appearance in a journal professedly an exponent of political 
economy ; and often containing admirable papers, on questions of agriculture 
and free trade. The extreme views, however, of ‘the Economist,’ on the 
negative functions of government (which it would apparently reduce in all 
things to a cypher), are its own, and not those of any author of established 
reputation, 
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School Association, are opposed to its influence. And seriously, 
and even with that solemnity which befits a topic involving 
human responsibility here and hereafter, let us ask the conduc- 
tors of such publications as the ‘ Eclectic,’ the ‘ Leeds Mercury,’ 
and the ‘Inquirer,’ not to lend themselves, by a precipitant 
judgment, to the further circulation of mis-statements on this 
matter. The objects of the friends of secular instruction are not 
antagonistic to religious instruction. The Council of the Public 
School Association includes within it clergymen and ministers 
of various denominations, well known for their piety. To assert, 
or make it appear by indirect inference, that they are engaged 
in the cause of irreligion, is to abandon argument for the dis- 
paragement of motives,—an unworthy weapon, and most of all 
unworthy to those who profess to be zealous for the diffusion 
of Christian principles ; those principles of which the basis, as 
described by Paul, was universai charity. 

Upon the second question— Zhe mode of imparting religious 
instruction, the friends of secular schools lay down two posi- 
tions :—that the schoolmaster is not the person best fitted for 
religious teaching ; and that it is not wise to delay the acquisition 
of elementary knowledge until all sects are agreed upon the 
precise forms and points of doctrine which should be superadded. 

The misconceptions that exist on this part of our subject are 
more numerous than upon any other; and they are extraor- 
dinary ; for, on examination, it will be found that the separation 
of religious from secular instruction, especially as regards credal 
theology, is not a novel theory, but the rule rather than the 
exception of the existing system. The religious instruction now 
imparted to the children of the working classes is almost exclu- 
sively confined to Sunday schools, with which no one proposes 
to interfere: and in Sunday schools the teachers are not the 
masters of common day schools, but the zealous junior members 
of a religious congregation, assisted by the minister. In common 
day schools, if we inquire closely into what is practically done 
on the part of a schoolmaster in the way of religious instruction, 
we find that it amounts to very little more than the hearing of 
a catechism lesson twice a week, and the use of the Bible as a 
spelling-book,—the most injudicious mode of creating an interest 
in scriptural subjects that could be adopted. When more than 
this is attempted and accomplished—when the result is really 
a spiritual life, and not the mere “letter” of conventionalism, 
“which killeth,” it may very generally be traced, not to the 
schoolmaster, but some vigilant clergyman or dissenting minister, 
who relieves the schoolmaster of the task to which he is un- 
equal; worn out as the latter often is with a routine of other 
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and incompatible duties. We say incompatible, because, when 
a teacher has to keep order in a school of one or two hundred 
children, with no other assistants than monitors, and give his 
attention throughout the day and throughout the year to 
monotonous mechanical details, his situation is one trying alike 
to strength and patience; and an exhausted frame or an ex- 
hausted temper, with perhaps the cance in his hand, are not the 
conditions, as he must feel himself, favourable to a discourse 
upon the love of God, or human salvation. In infant schools, 
where the requirements of secular instruction are less urgent, 
religion is made a leading feature of the system ; but here, again, 
we may remark that the infant school system does not include 
credal theology. From the majority of infant schools catechisms 
are excluded. 

In the schools of the middle classes, the separation of re- 
ligious from secular instruction is more marked and decided 
than in eleemosynary schools. Take for example an orthodox 
boarding-school. The pupils are taken to church twice on 
Sundays, and they are assembled for prayers morning and even- 
ing, before and after school hours ; but the real school business 
is conducted through the medium of separate masters, who 
attend each to a separate department, and never dream of in- 
cluding in it the exposition of creeds. The Italian master 
does not teach religion; the German master does not teach 
religion; the French master does not teach religion; the 
music master does not teach religion; the dancing master 
does not teach religion; the drawing master does not teach 
religion; the writing master does not teach religion. The 
latter is sometimes required to be a churchman; but with the 
rest this is not a sine qua non. Most of them are itinerant pro- 
fessors, giving lessons in different establishments, and pro- 
fessors about whose religious convictions no questions are asked, 
or asked but sparingly, “for conscience sake.” In engaging na- 
tive teachers of foreign languages, the first consideration is 
correctness of pronunciation. The French teacher may be a 
Roman Catholic; or if a Protestant, his Protestantism may be 
that of Geneva. His indispensable qualification is the true 
Parisian accent; not a perfect knowledge of the Thirty-nine 
Articles. 

The best schools, whether in England or on the Continent, 
are those in which this division of labour is carried to the 
greatest extent. The worst are those in which some half- 
educated broken-down tradesman undertakes to teach every- 
“~ and to act in the double capacity of schoolmaster and 

vine. 
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It is not for want of schools, nor for want of schools in which 
religion is nominally taught, that the working people of this 
country form neither an instructed nor a religious population ; 
but from the too great preponderance of schools of the latter 
class. So much is thrown upon a narrow capacity, that nothing 
is effectually accomplished. Boys leave a charity school at 
fourteen, often without the ability to make out a grocer’s bill, 
and without a sentiment connected with religion beyond that of 
the weariness of an insupportable task. Prison Inspectors re- 
port, that among the juvenile delinquents at Parkhurst, and 
other prisons, there are lads of fifteen—a dozen times com- 
mitted for as many different offences—as well versed in the 
Catechism and Liturgy as any member of the bench of Bishops. 
Of what avail can be religion if it be degraded into a mere ex- 
ercise of memory? Better, surely, no teaching of religion than 
such modes of teaching it as reach neither the heart nor under- 
standing, and end in practical infidelity. 

It is for the interest of religion, that.in every branch of educa- 
tion proper regard should be had to the division of labour, and 
the division of time. It is injurious to religion to attempt to 
reconcile incompatibilities. Arithmetic is one subject; theo- 
logy is another. Both are best taught separately, and at seasons 
separately appropriate to each; for “ to every thing there is a 
season, and a time to every purpose under heaven.” It is an 
awful experiment, fraught with a moral danger no one can 
adequately estimate—a danger involving the confounding toge- 
ther in the mind of all distinctions between formal convention- 
alities and sincere picty, to attempt amidst the uproar of a 
school-room, to call off the attention of a child from a sum in 
the Rule of Three,* or a fault in grammar, to questions of God 
and eternity. 

The beau ideal of religious instruction, would be that of a 
school supplied with efficient teachers for all mechanical, moral, 





* In a work on ‘ Elementary Arithmetic,’ published by a former Secretary 
of the National School Society (the Rev. J. C. Wigram), the subject was 
illustrated by questions of the following tenor :— 

“ The Children of Israel were sadly given to idolatry, notwithstanding all they 
knew of God. Moses was obliged to have 3,000 men put to death for this grievous 
sin. What digits would you use to express this number? 

“Of Jacob’s four wives, Leah had six sons, Rachel had two, Billah had two, and 
Zillah had also two. How many sons had Jacob?” 

We quote these as an example of that false system of incongruities which 
we deprecate, and which cannot be too earnestly condemned by religious 
minded wee but it is gratifying to be able to note that better counsels are 


now —s to prevail in the National School Society, and that the work 


from which the above are taken is now laid aside in most of their schools. 
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and intellectual processes; each teacher restricted to the one 
department for which he might be the best fitted; and the 
teacher of religion, a man such as Goldsmith’s “ Vicar ot 
Wakefield,”—one to win the affections of youth; assembling 
a class for conversational lessons on God’s providence, in a 
room apart, free from all din and tumult, and the intrusion of 
less solemn associations. There are schools in which this beau 
ideal is realized. Among them, some under the superintend- 
ence of the present Dean of Hereford, Mr. Dawes. That they 
are not more numerous is to be lamented. That their number 
may be increased is one of the objects of the Public School 
Association ; an object which they propose to attain by releasing 
men, such as Mr. Dawes, from the necessity of providing funds 
by subscription for secular education, and leaving them, there- 
fore, greater means and leisure for the supplementary religious 
educational duty, which they now undertake as a labour of 
love. 

To all who have faith in the voluntary principle for religious 
objects, this proposition of the Public Schvol Association ought 
to be satisfactory. Those, only, who have not faith in it, can 
consistently maintain that religious instruction, as well as secular, 
should be thrown upon the rates; a course to which there is this 
fatal objection, that we cannot agree as to its nature. 

The promoters of the Manchester and Salford Bill belong to 
the class of educationists who have less faith in the voluntary 
principle for religious instruction than in local rating ;* but they 





* We are indebted to the prompt courtesy of Captain Willis, Chief Constable 
of Manchester, for the information that, according to a very recent and care- 
fully conducted inquiry, the following are the numbers of Day Schools in Man- 
chester, and the number of children stated to be in attendance at them. It 
should be explained that the numbers in attendance are set down as voluntarily 
stated by the conductors of the respective schools, and are not likely to be 
under-stated. . 





Classes of Schools No. of Numbers in Attendance. 


Schools.| Boys, | Girls. | Total. 





First Class Schools ............00. i 66 g 1,212 | 3,401 
Middle Class Do. ............000 wee 137 5,868 | 13,387 
Poor Children and Dame Do. 232 6,228 | 13,705 
GT BD. sccsscncessecensesees Sinlniisiaainesie 27 : | 2241 | 4,811 
| j 

{ 


| 
Grand Totals....csccescsosseeee | 462 | | 15,549 hasaces 











The population of the borough is officially stated at 303,358 according to 
the recent census. It is certain that this statement falls considerably short of 
the actual population, as it is well known that many of the census schedules 
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propose, out of respect to the past efforts of religious bodies for 
popular instruction, to place the management of a school rate 
almost exclusively in their own hands ; and to solve the problem 
of the rights of conscience, by supporting the schools of all 
denominations alike. 

The Manchester and Salford scheme is understood to be the 
outward and visible, although unofficial, expression of the sen- 
timents of the Committee of Council on Education ; it is there- 
fore of some practical moment to discuss the principles on which 
itis founded. Some of them we must regard as serious mistakes : 
and the first mistake we shall notice (proceeding (third) to the 
claims of religious bodies), is one of historical fact, a misappre- 
hension of which by the public would be most disastrous to the 
cause of civil and religious liberty. 

It has been frequently urged by the advocates’of the measure, 
in defence of the power they would entrust to religious deno- 
minations, that popular education originated with religious 
societies or establishments, and not with civil or political 
associations. The exact truth is, that it originated with neither 
the one nor the other, but with zealous and active-minded indi- 
viduals, who were always in advance of the civil and religious 
institutions of their time. The corporate spirit, in all insti- 
tutions not founded upon a strictly popular basis—whether of 
a religious or political character—has invariably been governed 
by the bias of sectional interests; and that bias has ever been 








were not collected, and it may reasonably be supposed that the known instances 
of neglect, indicate a much larger number of similar cases, not ascertained, 
simply because means have not been taken to ascertain them. The actual 

pulation is, probably, 312,000; but taking it as declared, we have the fol- 
owing result, in relation to attendance on Day Schools. 


Population, as officially declared.......... 0.000200 0s 303,358 





Proportion of Children from 5 to 15—25 per cent. .... 75,839 


Attending Day-Schools, as per Returns.............. 35,304 
Not attending any Day-School ............eeeeeeee 40,535 





We have not hesitated to put down the proportion of children, between 5 
and 6 years, at one-fourth of the population, believing that in Manchester and 
other manufacturing towns, they will at least bear this proportion. 

We see, then, that in Manchester 40,000, or above half the number of the 
children who ought to be in Day Schools, are not to be found in any Day 
Schools. Again, a large number of children entered in the aggregate, are 
attending “‘ Dame Schools,” which are notoriously mere day nurseries, and are 
absolutely worthless for purposes of instruction; not to speak of many other 
schools of the most inefficient character. Such a result as this cannot, we 
apprehend, be anything better than decidedly unsatisfactory to every true 
friend of education. 
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opposed to progress. He who said, “ Suffer little children to 
come unto me,” was not supported by the ecclesiastical power of 
his day, but put to death. Socrates, the father of what in educa- 
tion is called the interrogative system of instruction, was com- 
pelled to drink hemlock, on the charge of irreligion. Those who 
instigated the people against him were the priests and diviners, 
a class of men against whose corporate influence—exerted not in 
favour of free thought, but for its repression—even the democratic 
constitution of Athens failed to protect him. The etymology 
of the word academy shows that learning in ancient times, where- 
ever an attempt was made to popularize it, was connected with 
secular, and not ecclesiastical, effort. The groves of Academus, 
in which Plato taught, were not a nursery forthe temple; neither 
was the Lyceum of Aristotle and the peripatetic philosophers a 
temple or church-school. The priesthood of antiquity had in 
all ages its wise men, but it was to promote the interests of the 
priesthood that their wisdom was directed. Charlemagne, when 
he founded, in the eighth century, the first academy for the study 
of general literature and science that had existed in Western 
Europe, was opposed by the clergy as creating a dangerous in- 
stitution. It was the academies of Alfred that laid the founda- 
tion of the University of Oxford; and their object was that 
secular learning which the clergy had neglected; and to whom 
Alfred, both by his own personal example and by letter, par- 
ticularly recommended the study of Latin. Abbey and cathedral 
schools had existed, but for abbey and cathedral purposes only ; 
schools at one time almost exclusively confined to the teaching 
of “ plain song ” for a chaunted service. The secular instruction 
of the middle ages, in reference chiefly to the arts of reading and 
writing, was not in the hands of the clergy, but of professional 
scribes, or clerks ; the humbler portions of whom obtained their 
livelihood, like the clerks of our law stationers, by copying 
manuscripts. The term is so far generic that a priest or monk 
was called a clerk, and might employ himself as one; but a clerk 
was not necessarily a priest or monk. He belonged to a distinct 
order—an order which, in the flourishing days of Greece and 
Rome, was as numerous as that of our journeymen printers. 
The modern movement for the extension of education commenced 
with the Reformation ; and it was a reform movement; not an 
impulse of the Roman Catholic Church. The people were to be 
taught to read, that they might read the Bible and convince 
themselves of the errors of Popery. And it was in part a political 
movement, directed by the princes of Germany against the in- 
fluence of Charles V., the Pope’s ally. The educational zeal 
which subsequently displayed itself among the followers of 
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Ignatius Loyola, was an antagonistic movement in the opposite 
direction ; partly also with political objects—for the Society of 
Jesuits has ever aimed at temporal as well as spiritual power. 
In our own times, temporal as well as spiritual objects have been 
mixed up in our recent educational struggles. With all the 
respect which every one must feel for individual Churchmen who 
have actively promoted, by their voluntary labours, the formation 
of popular schools, who can deny that the Church, as a body, 
moved but apathetically in the matter until its influence had been 
threatened by the schools of Dissent? It then came into the 
field, not as a voluntary association merely, but as a political 
power ; and, supported as it is with revenues greater than half-a- 
dozen German principalities put together, and with an organiza- 
tion which provides an official staff for its objects in every corner 
of the empire, the marvel is—not that it has accomplished so 
much as the figures prove of the ‘ Eclectic Review,’*—but that, 
compared with its resources, it has accomplished so little ; and 
that, its voluntary efforts having proved exhaustive, it should now 
ask, in addition to tithes and church-rates for the spiritual in- 
struction of adults, the control of a school-rate for the spiritual 
instruction of the young. 

Turning from the Church to bodies unconnected with the State, 
the weight of our obligation to them for educational exertion, is 
not so overwhelming that in return we should be justified in 
placing in their hands the public purse. In this case, as in 
others, we find, that where great efforts have been made, they 
have been the efforts of religious-mwinded individuals, not those 
of religious corporations. 

From the balance sheet of the “ Congregational Board of Edu- 
cation,” presented on the 10th of May, 1850, we learn that the 
gross receipts of the Board, for the year 1849, amounted to 
£1,734 14s. 10d., and its disbursements to £1,441 15s. 7d. 
An earnest appeal was then made to the congregations in union 
with the Board (1,500 in number), for additional funds, but 





* Reproduced from the ‘ Leeds Mercury.’ They need no further comment ; 
but we must express our surprise that so shrewd a writer as Mr. Baines should 
not perceive that the connexion of the Church with the State has something, 
at least, to do with the foundation of Church-schools, and that “ voluntaryism” 
ought not to have all the credit of them. It would have been more to the 
purpose to have quoted the result of the labours of “the Voluntary School 
Association,”—a society formed three years ago with the express view of 
demonstrating to the world the efficacy of the voluntary principle in education. 
From the Report read at the third anniversary, held in May last, it appears 
that there were six pupils in its Normal School, and that the sum of eighty- 
Jour pounds had been granted during the year to necessitous schools in Great 
Britain.—See ‘ Christian Witness,’ for June, p. 293. 
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without success: the subscriptions for the past year showing, 
even, a falling off upon those of the year preceding.* 

The reports from other denominational Boards present corres- 
ponding results; but we have not space to multiply examples. 
Suffice it, that a multitude of schools, belonging to Church and 
Dissent, are admitted on all hands to be in a deplorable state of 
inefficiency, and for want of adequate funds, hovering between 
life and death. For thisa remedy issought. Let us briefly de- 
scribe the remedy proposed by the promoters of the Manchester 
and Salford Bill. 

The leading idea of the framers of this measure is, that a school- 
rate would so much interfere with the power of collecting annual 
subscriptions for charitable schools, that the latter would be su- 
perseded ; and, jumping to the certainly extravagant conclusion 
that they would all be superseded at once, they propose at once 
to place all existing unendowed charitable schools, bad, good, and 
indifferent, upon the rates; the present school managers to retain 
the management, and to be permitted to draw upon the muni- 
cipal funds to the extent of 5d. per head for every boy, and 4d. 
per head for every girl registered as a pupil. For efficient 
management, the bill makes no provision. Precautions are taken 
against an inaccurate registration ; and the schools are to be open 
to the inspection of the Committee of Council on Education, who 
are to see that the Bible is daily read, and that the religious scru- 
ples of parents on the subject of Catechisms, are respected; but 
neither Inspectors nor the ‘Town Council are to have any power of 
interference with the teaching, however incompetent the teacher, 
however neglectful the ruling committee. 

Rarely has a Bill been drawn, connected with local administra- 
tion, more widely departing from the principle that taxation and 
representation should be co-equal. The rate-payers are to have 
nothing to do with the rates, but to pay them. The Town 
Council of Manchester and Salford are to be rate collectors, and 
nothing more. If they want to erect a school of their own, they 
may not do so, if within three months after the announcement 
of their intention, any religious body give notice of their willing- 
ness to supply the need. If no such notice be given, the Town 
Council may, even then, not erect the school, without special 
leave of the Committee of Council on Education ; to whom, also, 
the bye-laws for its regulation must be first submitted; and by 
whom, exclusively, the local inspectors for the school are to be 
appointed ! 





* See the report of the meeting in May last, in the ‘ Christian Witness’ for 
June, p. 288. 
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That the Bill should pass in its present form, we have no 
apprehension; but that the influence of its promoters may cause 
seme modified scheme to be adopted, is not improbable; and 
with a view to its improvement, we would assist in the removal 
of some of the stumbling blocks they have created to their own 
progress. 

First, let us observe, that however true it may be that the 
ultimate tendency of a national provision is to supersede eleemo- 
synary establishments, the change would not be immediate, but 
gradual; and it would bea most unwise aggravation of the burden 
to be thrown upon rate-payers, to set about remedying any pros- 
pective and wholly contingent inconvenience, before the time 
came for such inconvenience to be really felt. A prudent legis- 
lature would require that a Municipal School Committee should, 
in the first instance, limit its exertions to unoccupied ground ; 
organize a few schools by way of experiment, and at least give 
some practical demonstration of their superiority, before attempt- 
ing to introduce them on such a scale as might involve the hazard 
of a ruinous competition. If, after the experiment had been tried, 
public opinion were in favour of the new system, the gradual 
absorption by it, of eleemosynary subscriptions, would not be 
regarded by any as a public wrong. If the experiment were not 
considered as wholly satisfactory, further interference might be 
checked ; and all previously existing schools, reasonably well con- 
ducted, would maintain their ground.* 

Second, let us urge, as a principle from which no friend of 
either education or civil liberty should permit a legislature to 
depart, that wherever public funds have to be administered, their 
proper administration should be secured by responsibility. 

The most fatal error of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion—an error which, while persisted in, cannot be too frequently 
pointed out, nor too earnestly condemned—was the resolution 
of the Board to permit the religious bodies receiving educational 
grants to appoint their own school inspectors ; making over to 
them, in fact, the audit of their own accounts, and protecting 





* With regard to the self-supporting schools of the middle classes, the 
rivalry of the free public schools (where the State has confined itself to its 
legitimate province) has always been beneficial. The middle class schools of 
Scotland are better than those of England, because the Scotch parochial 
system supplies a high standard of comparison, and therefore a strong sti- 
mulus to exertion. On the continent, middle class schools are often set on 
foot by the State; but private schools still everywhere exist; and we have 
visited many in Germany and Holland, of a much higher class of merit than 
is usually to be met with in this country, for persons of the same rank in life. 
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them, under all circumstances, from censure, however deserved.* 
The Manchester and Salford Bill proposes to repeat the same 
error, and to carry it out toa further extent. Churchmen, Inde- 
pendents, Baptists, Unitarians, Mormonites,—the members of 
any religious congregation who will set up a school, and produce 
a registry of attendance, are to be at liberty to draw annually 
upon the municipal funds, and without any check or control what- 
ever upon their expenditure, further than their promise to apply 
it for educational purposes. Whether the education be worthless 
or efficient, is not, without their own consent, to be the subject 
of municipal inquiry ; and if worthless, their claim upon the rates 
is not to be affected thereby, so long as, by congregational in- 
fluence, or the customary half-yearly gifts of clothing, &c., they 
can ensure the attendance of pupils. 

Surely, unless the principle sought to be established is the 
extreme one sometimes advocated, of taking the clergy of all 
denominations into the pay of the State, the power of supervision 
should be lodged somewhere! The assistance annually accepted, 
should at least be annually voted, and not voted without some 
preliminary inquiry into the use or abuse of the funds required ! 

The nearest approach to sound legislation on education that 
we have lately seen, short of a clear recognition of the prin- 
ciple that sectarian distinctions should not be upheld through 
the medium of school rates, was the bill of Lord Melgund for 
Scotland, which proposed to provide simply for Education,— 
leaving the local representatives of each district to define the 
term, and decide upon how much or how little religious instruc- 
tion they would include with secular. As this bill was supported 
by Government, and only lost by a narrow majority,t (a majority 
understood to be the result of accident) we may conclude that 
something of the kind will ultimately find favour among our lead- 
ing statesmen for England. It seems not impossible that a local 
bill for Manchester and Salford might be allowed to pass in another 
session, leaving to the Town Council, or an elective district 
school committee, a discretionary power of both establishing 
new schools, and supporting those of religious denominations ;— 
the power given in France to the Municipal Council of Paris, 


* The Government Inspectors of Church Schools hold office at the pleasure 
of the Archbishops of York and Canterbury, who are at liberty at any time to 
withdraw their sanction to an appointment. 

t For the second reading (June 4th) .........0++6 124 
Against it ........... seeceee ee cccee eeeceee -» 137 
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and there exercised with great judgment. Such a measure, 
although it could not originate with the Public School Associa- 
tion, might be supported by individual members of the body, 
as involving no sacrifice of consistency, but merely an adjourn- 
ment of the discussion from one arena to another; and it is, 
perhaps, still a problem, whether a local arena, with all the 
heart-burnings and jealousies it may embrace within it, is not 
the best that could be chosen with a view to ultimate accord, 
and an intelligent local action., 

To the Public School Association, as a body, we recommend 
the avoidance of all obstructive policy, when half measures, 
originated by others, tend to good; but in regard to their own 
proceedings, whether before the public, the legislature, or muni- 
cipal authorities,—no compromise of the objects for which they 
have united. We speak not of the rough draft of a scheme for 
educational organization, put forward for consideration by the 
Executive Committee, and open, in its details, to much amend- 
ment, but of the principles embodied in the “basis” of their 
Association :—a national and non-sectarian provision for educa- 
tion; a local provision, subject to local responsibility ; the sepa- 
ration of secular from credal instruction; a separation in the 
interests of religion, in the interests of good citizenship and the 
rights of conscience; a separation in the interests of human 
brotherhood ; which is incompatible with that worst of all kinds 
of separation;—the separation of the young into hostile camps, 
under the flags of schism. . 


*,* The question of making education subservient to the charities 
of life, is so intimately dependent on the practicability of “ mixed in- 
struction,” that we would draw especial attention to a little pamphlet, 
entitled, ‘ Hints on National Education,’ by the Rev. Richard Dawes 
(Groombridge), in which an account is given of the application of the 
principle in Irish schools. So much noise has been made by the 
opposition of a few prelates of both the Protestant and Roman 
Catholic Churches, that an impression has been produced in this 
country, that the Irish system is a failure ; but Mr. Dawes bears his 
testimony to the opposite conclusion. He first describes the course of 
instruction, which is one separating religious from secular teaching, 
excepting so far, that Scripture extracts are read in the school ; but 
these are so selected as to avoid controverted points of doctrine. For 
special religious instruction certain hours are set apart, when the 
Clergyman, the Priest, and the Presbyterian minister attend to teach 
in separate classes the children of their own several communions. 
Besides giving his own evidence of the general success of the system, 
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Mr. Dawes quotes a letter from the Rev. J. Smith, A.M., Rector, 
Island Magee, addressed to the Bishop of Cashel, which is to the 
following effect :— 


** I have visited and personally examined into the circumstances of several 
National Schools, in the county of Antrim,—I think not less than twenty, 
possibly more, all of which are found within a cirele of ten or fifteen miles 
around the neighbourhood (Larne). In no one of these schools, as far as I 
ean recollect, have I found a class of children exclusively of one religion, 
excepting one (his own) parish, in which the whole number of Roman 
Catholic children is under twenty. In Larne, where I reside, in the principal 
male and female National Schools, the proportion of Roman Catholic children 
in each school is nearly one-fourth, the remaining three-fourths being chiefly 
Presbyterian children, with some of the Established Church, and some of 
other denominations: I have also visited other National Schools in this 
county, more distant than those before mentioned, and a few in some of the 
adjoining counties: and in no one school can I recollect an instance of a 
perfectly unmixed class of scholars in regard of their religious faith; and I 
may add, from observation and correct information, that it will very generally 
be found in the counties of Antrim and Down, and also in other northern 
counties, that united education prevails under the National Board, and that, 
while in the two former counties the greater proportion of children in attend- 
ance at the National Schools in most places may be Presbyterians; yet that, in 
these schools, and generally in the rural districts of the North of Ireland, the 
classification of children, as regards their religious faith, will be found in a 
very fair ratio with that of the surrounding population.” 


It is to be earnestly hoped that these facts, and others of a similar 
tenour, which we might quote from official sources, will do away with 
that false alarm of popular hostility to mixed instruction which in- 
duced the Committee of Council on Education to encourage the for- 
mation of schools in this country, on exclusively sectarian foundations. 
It is, perhaps, one of the least of the mischievous consequences of this 
step, that it places the government in a very anomalous position; but 
that a Board in Dublin, and a Board in Downing Street, should be 
acting on directly opposite principles, must ultimately tend to a serious 
complication of administrative and ministerial embarrassments. 


Arr. VIII.—1. Parliamentary Reports. 
2. The Times Newspaper. 


TYYHE many late unsuccessful endeavours of the nations of 
| Europe, more particularly of France, to frame an efficient 
and practical constitution, have induced the people of this 
country to look generally with an unfavourable eye upon pro- 
posals to remedy any of the anomalies that still continue in, 
and still disfigure, our own political institutions. The reformer 
is now always met with a triumphant xpjezence to the mistakes, 
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and the mischiefs consequent thereon, which have attended all 
the reforming attempts of our continental neighbours ; our own 
happy and peaceful condition as a people is contrasted with the 
turbulence and insecurity which are still the portion of nearly 
every other European community ; our liberty of speech and of 
action; the perfect safety of person, and property, and reputa- 
tion, we enjoy; the full scope given to the useful ambition of 
every man among us; the enormous and growing wealth of the 
community ; and the comparative well-being of the people as a 
whole, are all paraded as so many arguments in favour of letting 
well alone, and abstaining from any dangerous meddling with 
those time-honoured institutions under which we have been 
enabled to attain this almost wnexampled well-being. But in 
both branches of this argument—in that drawn from the errors 
of our neighbours, and their consequent sufferings ; as well as in 
that which is deduced from our own happy condition—a serious 
fallacy is hid; of which, a brief exposure, at this particular 
period, may not be without advantage, as well to our neighbours 
as to ourselves. 

We at once allow, that the efforts of the French people (and 
we will, on the present occasion, draw our illustrations from 
their attempts alone) have been singularly unsuccessful ; and 
that the people of France are nearly as far from the attainment 
of the habits of thought, feeling, and action, requisite in those 
who purpose to be governed according to constitutional forms, 
as they were in 1789. But no one, we presume, will therefore 
assert that the French people would have done wisely at that 
period, by leaving untouched, and without any attempt at reform, 
the degrading and degraded despotism which then constituted 
the government of France. Some reforming attempt was inevi- 
table: but, unfortunately, a long apprenticeship is needed, in 
order to fit a people for constitutional government. The whole 
nation of France, however, had for centuries been utterly ex- 
cluded from all participation in the management of their own 
political affairs. They had been sedulously trained to look for 
help and guidance to the executive authority, to lean upon it in 
helpless confidence, and to expect from its assistance that which, 
in truth, their own energy and skill could alone secure. In this 
dependence on authority every man in France acquiesced, from 
the proudest nobleman down to the most submissive serf; from 
the most enlightened philosopher down to the most ignorant and 
helpless peasant. By suddenly changing the form of their 
government, they did not escape from this mischievous thraldom ; 
and from the first hour oftheir first revolution, down to the 
present moment, the Fxénch people have remained ignorant of 
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the true province of government. Of that which a government 
can with propriety attempt to regulate, as distinguished from 
those things which each man must manage for himself, all classes 
in France are equally ignorant. The consequence has ever been 
that in France, government, no matter how constituted—whether 
a so-called republic, as in 1793, or the Directory of later days; 
whether under the consulate or the empire ; whether pretending 
to be a constitutional monarchy, as in 1830, or a republic, framed 
by universal suffrage, as in 1848—has been carried on by ForcE 
and not by taw. The republicans, who declaim against des- 
potism, are in no degree less despotic, when in power, than 
Napoleon himself. The rights and the opinions of the minority 
are in all cases trampled under foot, and nothing like a free 
expression of unpalatable opinions is ever permitted to a mi- 
nority. In such a condition of things, the minority conspires 
and rebels—sometimes with signal success; and so soon as for- 
‘une places them in authority, they pursue precisely the course 
by which they were themselves driven to open and violent regist- 
ance. The expression of hostile opinions is forbidden; terror 
and force reign triumphant ; and law is but the slavish instru- 
ment of their imperious will. Unfortunately for France, all the 
leading-men of the nation have adopted these pernicious principles, 
and acted on them. Confidence in truth, and in the results of un- 
trammelled discussion, they have none. Their susceptible spirits 
seem to take fire, so soon as they are subjected to a rough col- 
lision with adverse opinions. What is disagreeable, they assert 
and believe to be dangerous; and what is dangerous, they 
consider themselves justified in suppressing. The press, there- 
fore, in France, has never been really free. For a few days, 
perhaps—or rather, for a few hours—in the wild anarchy of a 
successful revolt, the most extravagant doctrines have been 
openly avowed ; but at this period the voice of opposing truth 
has been silenced by brute force and terror. When at length 
sober reason has been enabled to make an appeal to the national 
understanding, instead of trusting to the sure influence of that 
reason, and open and free discussion, force and violence are 
called upon to change sides, and the advocates of order and of 
law prove the most disorderly and despotic of rulers. The 
minority never learn to acquiesce in the determinations of the 
majority, because the majority never learn to have faith in the 
efficacy of truth, or the justice of their own opinions. They 
look upon their own authority as a conquest, which they resolve 
to maintain by force. If the expression of their opinions be not 
so wild and startling as that of their opponents, the method of 
their rule is even more ruthless and cruel. 
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A more remarkable contrast to the vain efforts of the French 
people in search of an efficient government, for the last sixty 
years, was never witnessed, than that lately afforded by the 
proceedings of the State of California—which proceedings, if 
carefully and accurately considered and appreciated, might supply 
a most useful and instructive example to the bewildered states- 
men of France in this present and extraordinary crisis of their 
fate. For, from it, they might learn how small a leaven of good 
sense and practical knowledge is required to leaven the whole 
lump, and how the most heterogeneous elements may be united, 
and fused into one symmetric whole, by the predominant influence 
of a few determined men, accustomed to the practical business of 
self-government. 

The population of California was brought suddenly together 
by one of the most dangerous and degrading desires that can 
agitate the hearts of men—the desire to obtain great wealth at 
once, and without continuous and steady labour. The men most 
likely to act upon this impulse, would be for the most part, 
daring, unscrupulous, and self-willed—unsettled in their habits, 
little accustomed to obedience, and very little influenced by the 
dictates of a severe morality. In every country such men are to 
be found, and nearly every country furnishes its quota to the 
strange assembly which constitutes the people of California. The 
aboriginal native, the Creole Spaniard, the wild Indian from 
North America, the crafty Chinaman, the vindictive Malay, the 
hard-working Negro, the German, Spaniard, Portuguese, the 
French, English, Lrish, Scotch-man—all rushed to acquire riches 
immediate and enormous, in the newly discovered regions of 
gold. There came also, the citizen of the United States—the 
long-sided pumpkin-eating Yankee—the reckless, daring, roister- 
ing hunter from the Western Prairies—the cool, calculating, 
speculating New Yorker—and the gambling, fighting Southerner. 
In such a mob of rude and violent marauders, to hope to find 
principles of order, and a readiness to live under the law, would 
seem wild and chimerical; and yet as the Americans, English, 
and Scotch formed an important portion of this strange medley of 
people—sclf-government was not unknown among them, neither 
were they unaccustomed to the use of the common forms of con- 
stitutional government. These men had always been in the 
habit of submitting themselves to the desires of the majority, no 
matter how rude might be their condition or their knowledge. 
But among them were men thoroughly well versed in all the 
practical business of government; and no sooner did they find 
themselves thus thrown together, and united, in a wild country, 
hitherto without law, to men of every clime and character, than 
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they deliberately proceeded to frame, and record, and establish a 
regular government. A constitutional code was forthwith pro- 
mulgated, in which every improvement which the vast experience 
of the various United States afforded, was adopted; in which a 
provision of almost fabulous extent for the education of the 
people, was among the first proposed and most dearly prized. 
The executive, legislative, and judicial functions were all carefully 
defined, and fenced round with efficient securities, and every 
regulation necessary for the good government of their new 
territory, extending from a parish vestry up to the chief executive 
authority of the State, was accurately described, and imme- 
diately adopted. All this was done without noise, without strife, 
and with magical rapidity. The authorities thus defined, and thus 
established, at once proceeded to exercise the powers conferred 
by the constitution ; and wild though the country be, scattered 
and rude its population, the constitution is as secure and settled 
as that of the oldest State of the Union. No selfish intrigues 
can disturb the march or endanger the existence of the republic. 
Law, and not force, is triumphant; and every man, perfectly 
confident that what has been thus established will be permanent, 
proceeds in the pursuit of his private ends, without fear and 
without molestation. All this is due to the English and American 
habit of obedience to law,—to the practical knowledge possessed 
by these men of the true nature of the objects for which govern- 
ment is instituted, and the means by which those objects can be 
obtained. They know what government can, and what govern- 
ment cannot do. They have therefore set to the government no 
impossible task, neither do they seek to influence the march of 
the law by any factitious aid. They have always been accustomed 
to bear with the expression of other men’s opinions, and fearlessly 
to give voice to their own. The press, therefore, is free; no 
army is needed to keep down discontent ; and more real liberty 
and security are to be found in the rudest hamlet of that wild 
land than in the most polished quarter of Paris. 

The practical conclusion we draw from this comparison is, 
that no rule for ourselves can be drawn from the fate of French 
reforms. We, as a people, have, for many centuries, been 
accustomed to take part in the business of government. We 
are not in the habit of pulling down, and utterly sweeping 
away, old institutions, in order to have a clear field on which 
to raise up new ones, deemed theoretically perfect, in their 
stead. Our errors are all of a character totally opposite to 
these. We are too fond of bit-by-bit improvement. If, in the 
result, an institution with us works well, we are very much 
disinclined to inquire whether it can be made to work better, 
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or whether the good we see, comes in spite, or in consequence 
of the established order of things. But if, at any time, we 
can be prevailed on to attempt some change, in the hope of 
being able thus to improve an institution, the old model is 
sedulously preserved, the peccant part alone is cut off, and the 
new portion is carefully engrafted on the time-honoured stocks. 
The result of all this patching has been to produce a constitution 
full of extraordinary incongruities, encumbered with many use- 
less, many mischievous forms and peculiarities, and in too great 
a degree opposed to the frank and straightforward character of 
our people, and to the simple, common-sense spirit of the time. 
Into these anomalies, inquiry will, sooner or later, be made ; 
and there are many circumstances which induce us to believe 
that the time, not merely of inquiry, but actual reform itself, is 
at hand. The peculiar and distinguishing characteristic of our 
government, when considered as a constitutional government, 
and one by which a free people is ruled, is the small number to 
whom, legally, power is confined, and the extraordinary and pre- 
dominant influence conferred upon a class of hereditary nobility. 
The great body of the people are really excluded from all par- 
ticipation in the direction of public affairs; and more especially 
are the artisans denied any share of power. That such should 
be the case, and that the injustice should be patiently borne, 
cannot but excite surprise, when we look around us, and behold 
the remarkable scenes which are every day oceurring—scenes in 
which the skilled artisans of this country perform so striking a 
part, and from which all of us are so ready to derive honour and 
acquire national renown. Every hour of every day we are bound 
to listen to exclamations of wonder and complacent self-gratu- 
lation on account of the wonders of that truly wondrous scene 
which Hyde-park now exhibits; and yet, if we inquire by whom 
have all those miracles of art been produced—by whose energy, 
skill, forethought, genius, and industry has the whole fabric 
been reared, its contents created and brought together, we shall 
find that the men by whom all these wonders have been per- 
formed have been, and are, designedly excluded from all effective 
participation in the actual government of that country which they 
have made an object of wonderand honour. These men may be 
divided into two very distinct classes, the one of which is excluded, 
not only from all share in the government, but also from any of 
the rights of the constituent body; the other, though allowed to 
furnish representatives, are studiously forbidden to presume upon 
that privilege, so far as to suppose themselves worthy or capable 
of acting as ministers in any department of state. The first class 
is composed of the various mechanics by whom, for the most 
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part, the products we admire have been actually created. The 
second, of those who, as manufacturers and merchants, have, by 
their capital, put the mechanics in motion ; and, by their skill 
and foresight, have been enabled to make the labour they employ 
beneficial to themselves and their country. The two instances 
of exclusion here specified arise from very different causes. The 
anomalies, however, which, in these instances, our government 
presents to view, are not unworthy of consideration, and well 
deserve to be probed to the bottom, spite of the alarm, whether 
real or fictitious, now so freely exhibited by those to whom any 
change in the present condition of things is distasteful. 

The more striking of these mcongruities is, undoubtedly, the 
first ; and the sufferers from it are the more deserving of regard 
since the injustice is not of their own creating, and because over 
it they have no direct control. This cannot be said of the second 
excluded class of which we are speaking, as they tamely suffer a 
wrong which, by courage, they might redress; and submit to 
indignities which seem not unfitting, since they are patiently 
submitted to. 

By our system of representation, we profess to gather together 
in the House of Commons, a fair if not a perfectly accurate 
epitome of the interests, feelings, and opinions of the various 
classes of whom the whole people is composed, and at this result 
we are supposed to arrive in despite of many apparent, and 
to all appearance, glaring inequalities in the system itself. 
Lymington, for example, in Hampshire, with about 200 voters, 
and Manchester with 48,000, and Marylebone with 39,000, each 
sends two members to Parliament, and yet from this circum- 
stance, we are told that no real injury is done to that accurate 
picture of the people which the House of Commons is supposed 
to present to us. So again, although the immense majority of 
the population of London live in lodgings, and although a very 
large portion of these persons are highly educated, yet their 
exclusion from the constituency is said to produce no more mis- 
chievous effect upon the accuracy of the representation, than is 
brought about by the extraordinary inequality manifest in the 
constituencies. And the last and greatest anomaly to which we 
shall advert, we are informed is equally innocuous. The mechanics 
as a class, are by the ten-pound householders’ clause, in the 
Reform Act, prevented acquiring the franchise. We do not 
by this mean to assert that no mechanic, that no labouring man 
acquires the right of voting; but what we do say is, that a small 
and insignificant fraction only of these classes is thus enabled 
to give expression to their wishes and opinions; that this small 
section of them produces, in fact, no effect upon the composition 
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of the House of Commons; and that, therefore, the whole class, 
as a class, may be fairly said to be excluded from any share of the 
representation. But we are told that, although this large, and 
as we now see, most intelligent and worthy class, is wholly shut 
out from the various constituencies, no injurious effect is thereby 
produced upon the composition of the representative body ; 
which, though it be a representative body deriving its whole 
character and efficacy from election, is enabled by some myste- 
rious influence, to be itself an accurate exponent of the national 
will, though the constituencies by whom they have been chosen 
differ widely from the people as a whole. This is, doubtless, an 
exceedingly convenient assertion, though by no means satisfac- 
tory to the persons excluded, who ask, and ask with great reason, 
on what ground their exclusion rests. The answer to this question 
is, in the first instance, the one we have here described, viz., 
that the House of Commons as at present constituted, does 
actually and very fairly represent the people. When, however, 
the respondent is driven from this assertion, by being made to 
explain it, we learn that what is intended by this statement is, 
that the House of Commons now represents the intelligence and 
the virtue of the community. This assertion, however, is really 
offensive as well as untrue. Can it be truly said that the skilled 
artisans of our numerous manufacturing towns are without 
intelligence? Can it be said that they are a less moral and 
worthy class than their richer neighbours? No one will be 
found sufficiently hardy to make, openly, such a declaration. But 
the next answer to our question brings to light the reason 
which, in fact, governs the conduct of those upon whose will 
hitherto this matter has depended. They willingly allow that 
the artisans are a worthy and intelligent class, and, if alone con- 
sidered, in every way deserving of the right of voting; but they 
are said to be, by their circumstances, necessarily ranked with the 
large uneducated body of labourers, whose intelligence is con- 
sidered wholly unequal to the task of guiding a voter in the 
exercise of the franchise. To separate the educated artisan 
from the ignorant labourer, is asserted to be impossible ; and 
they who use this argument say, that if any practical means 
were devised by which this solution could be effected, they would 
be among the most ready and eager to adopt it. We are now 
not about to inquire whether this excuse be sincere or not; suffice 
it to say, first admitting the excuse (for the moment) to be valid, 
it behoves all who sincerely employ it, to aid in the attempt to 
discover the desired means. They are bound to support a pro- 
posal to inquire, and not to attempt an escape from the difficulty 
by assuming it to be insuperable: but secondly, we have as yet 
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heard no argument which has convinced us that danger would 
result to the commonweal by permitting a large section of the 
labouring classes to have a voice in the choice of representatives. 
We can, on the other hand, see that great and permanent evil is 
likely to arise from their continued exclusion from the enjoy- 
ment of this right. Let them have the power they demand, and 
it would immediately become the interest of ail to whom the 
continuance of peace and security is of importance, to instruct 
and guide all those who would thus be able to influence the 
government of the state; whereas, now these classes being excluded 
from all power except such as arises from terror, are given up 
to the intriguing demagogue, and ignorant and unscrupulous 
and trafficking declaimer. To instruct them—to teach them 
the truth, is opposed to the views and interest of such men. To 
dazzle their hearers by florid descriptions of impossible well- 
being ; to attribute to them every possible virtue and ability ; to 
make them believe that they alone are virtuous and worthy of 
power; to sow dissension between them and every other class 
of the community,—is the object of every endeavour on the part 
of these unworthy teachers of the people. They seek to mislead, in 
order that they may fleece as well as cajole them. Of the truth of 
these assertions the instances are many, even at the present 
moment, and all history teaches us the same pregnant lesson. 
But alas! when will the governors of mankind read the history 
of their race in a teachable spirit, and allow the precepts of a 
significant experience to supersede in their minds the sugges- 
tions of supercilious knowledge and arrogant exclusiveness ? 
They listen only when frightened; they are just only when in- 
justice becomes dangerous. 

We are told, however, that the whole of this great subject is to 
be brought under the consideration of parliament, by Lord John 
Russell, in his character of prime minister, next year; and we 
may also be told, that by this, our assertions as to the motives 
which induce the governors of our country to be just, are dis- 
proved; for assuredly fear cannot, at this time of perfect 
tranquillity, have possessed the mind of the prime minister, who 
better than any other man must know how calm is the whole public 
mind, and how utterly impossible it would be, at this moment, to 
stir up discontent into dangerous excitement. We acknowledge 
the truth of the premise, but utterly deny the conclusion. Fear, 
and fear alone, led to Lord John Russell’s declaration respecting 
his intentions of next year ;—fear, lest he and his party should, by 
continued indifference to the demands of a large and influential 
body of his supporters, give them mortal offence, and produce 
their permanent secession from his ranks, converting them into 
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active and inveterate opponents. The Whigs, in 1830, raised 
unexpectedly to power, determined to enlist popular sympathy 
on their side; and to that end, and the end thereby of continuing 
their tottering dominion in the state, they boldly brought forward 
such a measure of reform, as would, if passed, they believed secure 
them in office for an indefinite period,—but which, if rejected, 
would so stir up and inflame the people as to render the govern- 
ment of the country by their opponents impossible. The bill we 
all know became law, and then was seen the hollowness of the pre- 
tences on the part of those by whom the Reform Bill was origi- 
nally propounded. Lord Grey declared that he had proposed this 
large measure of improvement, because he was resolved to go no 
further in that direction, but to be content with the one change he 
had effected. The more ardent reformers pressed hard to obtain 
the two measures, which had been specifically, by Lord Grey’s 
cabinet, left for consideration tc the so-called reformed parlia- 
ment,viz., Ballot and Triennial Parliaments. The new parliament 
however, impelled by gratitude and a blind confidence in the 
Whig ministry which had called it into existence, refused these 
demands of the more far-sighted reformers, and clung to the cha- 
riot-wheels of their leaders, till they were dragged through every 
possible slough and miry path which the domain of Whig policy 
afforded. At length Lord John Russell, impelled by the spirit of 
ministerial petulance and obstinacy, boldly declared that he also 
was bound in honor to support the finality of the Reform Act— 
and that support it he would. They, however, who really knew the 
plastic nature of Whig resolves, were not much affected by the 
vehemence of the noble Lord’s assertions, though they were 
obliged to accept them as evidence of his firm belief that change 
in this direction had now become impossible. Nemesis was 
nevertheless not sleeping, and quickly did Lord John Russell 
find reason to lament his too hasty declaration. Whig popularity 
faded away, and the perfume thereof became stale and offen- 
sive. Their opponents waxed in strength, and exclusion from 
place and power was now seen to be inevitable. Among the firm 
resolves of the triumphant Whigs had been the oft-repeated 
assertion, that they would never give up the protection granted 
to the grower of corn, at the expense of the community. But in 
this hour of their agony, the firmness of the Whig mind gave 
way, and a legacy was left to their successors, in the shape of a 
proposition to settle the degree of protection by establishing a 
fixed duty of 8s. per quarter. With this Parthian shot the Whigs 
left office, broken in fortune—bankrupt in fame; and exclusion 
for a long series of years appeared now inevitable. The Irish 
famine, however, occurred —the Anti-Corn Law agitation was at its 
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height ; and Sir Robert Peel destroyed his own power, and rent 
his party in twain, by saving his country from civil war, repeal- 
ing as he did the protection duties on corn, and establishing a 
free trade in this most important article of the people’s food. 
The Whigs were not slow to take advantage of the difficulties of 
Sir Robert Peel’s position: they were not scrupulous as to the 
means of excluding him from office. His angry party were now 
ready, in their blind rage, to revenge themselves in any mode upon 
their former chief. The Irish Arms Bill afforded the Whigs the 
desired pretence; they opposed this measure which they had before 
supported; and, aided by the rabid and defeated Protectionists, 
they put Sir Robert into a minority, and thus drove him from 
power. In a few short months they proved the hollowness of 
the pretences upon which they had thus acted, by themselves 
proposing and carrying the very measure by rejecting which they 
had ousted their opponent. If Sir Robert Peel had regretted the 
loss of power, his spirit must have been soothed by this evidence 
to the justice of his own views, and the utter profligacy of his 
successful enemies. 

The ministry thus formed, has from that time continued its 
inglorious existence, every day diminishing in strength, and losing 
what little influence with the people still remained to it. All 
their party cries have ceased to have any significance. Their pre- 
tence to exclusive possession of power has become a bye-word of 
reproach and scorn; and at length, when exclusion and party 
annihilation seemed again imminent, if not inevitable, forth comes 
Lord John Russell with a promise of a New Reform Bill for the 
year 1852. “Keep me in office,” he in effect says, “ till that 
time, and I will satisfy your longings by bringing in a large and 
liberal measure of reform. Let me now be turned out, and you 
will lose this admirable opportunity for the attainment of your 
wishes.” The reformers of the House of Commons have yielded 
themselves up to this reasoning of the noble premier, and are 
indulging in the happy expectancy of this great promised improve- 
ment. ‘Time alone can determine as to the wisdom of these hopes. 
If the administration of Lord John Russell be still in danger, 
when parliament meets in 1852, we may expect that a measure of 
Reform will be proposed, which the Whigs at that period may 
believe adequate to the due excitement of the reforming party, 
together with the people supporting them. If, however, through 
any unforeseen events, the present deplorable weakness of the 
administration shall cease, and any hope is entertained by them 
of being able to maintain office without this last attempt to pacify 
their more Radical supporters, the promise of a Reform Bill will be 
complacently forgotten, and we shall be told that, upon inquiry, 
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the noble lord has discovered that no change is needed. So much 
then for the present, as respects the first excluded class of which 
we spoke, and of their representation in the councils of the 
nation. We propose, at the proper time, to discuss in detail the 
existing errors of our system, and the means which we deem 
necessary for their correction; in the meantime, we turn to the 
consideration of that other class of which we spoke as being 
excluded, partly in consequence of their own pusillanimity, from 
all lead in the government of the country ;—we mean that portion 
of the people’s representatives who are unconnected with the two 
great aristocratic parties in parliament, but who are merely the 
spontaneously-selected chiefs and representatives of the great 
mercantile and manufacturing interests, which by the Reform Act 
were first enabled to send members to the House of Commons. 
Up to the time of that great change in the constitution of the 
House of Commons, the two parties of Whigs and Tories, enjoy- 
ing a monopoly of the powers of government, shared alternately 
those powers between them. They from time to time, indeed, 
took men of ability from the ranks of the people, employed and 
rewarded them. But these men always proved party condottiert 
—mere instraments of the aristocratic will, adopting implicitly 
every opinion and feeling of the party which enlisted them. 
The real power was always retained in the hands of the great and 
high-born chiefs of each faction, who invariably used their power 
for the benefit of themselves and their kindred. This exclusive 
and domineering spirit was most steadily obeyed by the Whigs; 
though they always called themselves, and were not unfrequently 
deemed by others, the more liberal of the two aristocratic sections 
into which our rulers were divided. The reason of this proceed- 
ing can easily be discovered. The great families of our nobles 
dislike and shrink from association with the less rich and power- 
ful of their own class. These, however, being the more numerous, 
have usually made common cause, and thus have been enabled to 
sway for the most part the councils of the House of Peers. The 
leviathans of the peerage were, therefore, driven to seek for a 
countervailing power elsewhere: and to this end, have always 
indulged in a species of lip-liberality well calculated to win the 
favour of the public generally. As this public grew daily more 
important and wealthy, the language of the Whig party became 
more peculiarly directed to the object of gaining their goodwill ; 
and as the public feelings and wishes varied, so did the language 
of the Whigs. But they never, in the wildest flights of their 
democratic paroxysms, forgot the real purpose of all their sham 
liberality; and have always most carefully kept in their own 
hands all the power of the state when called to office. Burke, 
212 
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for example, though he really created the ministry of Lord Rock- 
ingham, was not permitted to be of the cabinet ; and when Lord 
Grey came into power, intending to effect a revolution in the 
frame of our constitution, his cabinet—in the words of Mr. 
Croker—was composed of peers or the sons of peers, except in 
the two instances of Sir James Graham, a baronet, and Mr. 
Charles Grant, an untitled commoner.* Mr. Brougham, then 
the most powerful man in the country, was wholly excluded from 
the administration, because he refused the subordinate position 
of Attorney-General ; and was only, at the eleventh hour, and 
most reluctantly, allowed to hold the great seal, simply because 
he was quite sure to have destroyed the Whig ministry in a fort- 
night, if permitted to remain a nominal friend, but im fact a 
bitter foe, in the House of Commons. The first opportunity, 
which his cwn imprudence offered, was seized with dexterous 
avidity, at once and for ever to exclude him from office and all 
alliance with the Whig party. He was too self-willed to be the 
patient and ready tool they required every one to be, who, sprung 
from the people, joined their ranks as a partisan. 

The Reform Act, however, brought elements into the compo- 
sition of the House of Commons, which has rendered this game 
more difficult for the Whigs since that period, and will, in fact, 
soon make it impossible. During many years, however, old 
feelings and prejudices still held sway over the minds of those 
who had been suddenly endowed with political power. The 
government had been so long, and so completely viewed as the 
peculiar appanage of the aristocracy, that the mere suggestion 
that others ought now to share in it was at first received with 
shouts of derisive laughter by the aristocracy and their immediate 
followers, and with stupid wonder by the people themselves and 
their representatives. Gratitude, too, had its influence upon the 
minds of these last; and they who had proposed and carried the 
Reform Bill were believed most worthy as well as most capable. 
The contest, moreover, with the borough proprietors was not yet 
supposed to be ended. The old Tory party rallied under the 
banner of Sir Robert Peel, assuming the name of Conservatives ; 
and the growing strength of this party inspired terror in the 
hearts of reformers. The victory was not yet thought assured ; 
leaders skilled in party warfare were considered necessary; and 
thus the Whigs were still looked up to as the natural chiefs of 
the Liberals in Parliament. In addition to the opposition of the 
Conservatives in the House of Commons, the Liberals had now 





* “Lord Grey’s cabinet consisted of fifteen members—thirteen peers, or 
sons of peers, one baronet, and one untitled commoner.”—Quarterly Review, 
vol. liii., p. 278. 
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to encounter the resistance of an immense majority in the House 
of Lords; and when, at length, the Whigs were entirely routed, 
when Sir Robert Peel had repossessed himself of the ‘Treasury 
Bench, with a compact and triumphant party at his back, men 
thought that the old evil days had returned, and that the long- 
felt and bitterly-hated Tory dominion had reassumed its pristine 
vigour. They, however, who thought thus, little knew the 
character of the chief upon whom the now victorious Tories 
relied. Sir Robert Peel was one of the people; all his natural 
feelings were those of the class from whence he sprung; and in 
his spirit there was an ill-disguised bitterness against the party 
with whom he had been so long associated, and of whom he was 
now the admired and irresistible leader. His whole political life 
had been passed in a continued scries of struggles between his 
open and avowed sentiments and the secret determinations of 
his understanding, and three times was he destined first to sup- 
port and then eventually utterly to destroy the most cherished 
measures of his party. In 1819 he, in spite of the fierce resist- 
ance of the landed aristocracy, passed his celebrated measure for 
a return to cash payments. In 1829 he deserted the bigots 
whom he had so long led, and who looked upon him almost as 
their heaven-selected chief. His proposal to emancipate the 
Catholics was the ruin of the Tory party. Suspicion and dissen- 
sion crept into their ranks, and the Whigs, seizing the favour- 
able opportunity, overturned, by the aid of the enraged ultra-Tories, 
the ministry of the Duke of Wellington. When the Reform Act 
had apparently permanently scattered the whole Tory section of 
the aristocracy, and annihilated their power, at least fora season, 
misfortune made them humble, end willing to range themselves 
again under the flag of their late apostate leader. By his admirable 
tactics the broken band was once more re-united ; and although 
suspicion and distrust of their chief still lingered in the minds of 
many, there was an evident longing in all to believe that, from 
henceforth, he would be true to his old friends, and steadily 
support their opinions and policy. The Irish famine, however, 
put an end to all these hopes. Protection went down at a blow, 
and the Tory party was again scattered, and their ministry 
destroyed. But though such was the fate of the great band of 
Protectionists, the Whigs derived as a party no strength from 
this catastrophe, so fatal to their opponents. The Corn Law was 
repealed by Sir Robert Peel without their aid. The real sup- 
porters on this occasion of the Right Honorable Baronet were 
the representatives of the middle classes, and the middle classes 
themselves. No one believed that the Whigs viewed this event 
with pleasure ; everybody saw that they were as much coerced as 
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the Tories themselves, and that Lord John Russell and his 
friends, though for the moment they were again brought into 
power in consequence of the disruption of their opponents, had 
no longer a hold upon the affections or the respect of the nation 
at large. Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Cobden were now the chief 
objects of public consideration ; and very general was the ex- 
pectation that the time had at length arrived for the representa- 
tives of the middle classes to take a direct share in the practical 
business of the state. These expectations were for the time dis- 
appointed, partly through the unwise reluctance of Mr. Cobden 
to assume the post the people desired, and partly through the 
still powerful influence of the titled aristocracy in the House of 
Commons, and their exclusive dominion in the Lords. 

The nature and extent of this influence, and its efficacy in 
completely subduing any ambitious aspirations in the popular 
representatives, was rendered more apparent and extraordinary 
by the peculiar and marked incapacity of most of those deemed 
the most worthy of the Whigs, and before whose pretensions 
those of the especial representatives of the people shrunk and 
retired. The most distinguished certainly, and probably, on the 
whole, the most capable of the Whig leaders was, and is, Lord 
John Russell ; and he was not slow to put forward his own claims 
and that of his class, while at the time he treated with daring 
superciliousness the capacities of those whom instinctively he 
felt were in fact his most dangerous competitors. 

It pleased Lord John Russell to express an opinion respecting 
the political efficiency of what he chose to designate the “* Man- 
chester school.” That opinion was in no slight degree contemp- 
tuous. Taking experience for his guide, he asserted that their minds 
were of a nature too contracted for the proper discharge of the 
functions of government; and as he deems himself quite equal 
to the performance of all political duties, he by implication 
set himself immeasurably above those who had thus been made 
the subjects of his sarcastic appreciation. This self-laudation is 
doubtless very grateful both to himself and his admiring audi- 
tors; but there are tribunals other than that to which the noble 
lord so triumphantly and complacently appealed ; there are other 
tests to be employed, than the boastful vanity to which he gave 
a voice ; and by some of these we now propose to try the validity 
of his presumptuous claims. 

Let any man who wishes to learn what it is that makes 
England a wonder among nations, make a tour through the great 
northern towns in which our manufacturing population is con- 
gregated. Let him select for contemplation one of those enormous 
hives of busy men and women called a factory. Let him con- 
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sider what are the mental processes by which an establishment 
such as this is first created, then maintained; and when he has 
carefully analyzed and enumerated all these, then let him say 
what more is needed, except practice, for the government of a 
state. One presiding mind is needed—a mind which is able to 
form vast combinations, both as regards the present and the 
future: not only is it required to be acquainted with the many 
wonderful applications and powers of physical science and art 
connected with the particular manufacture to which the establish- 
ment is devoted, but so also, for the due management of its con- 
cerns, a knowledge of the means of guiding and controlling the 
minds of men is absolutely necessary. Moreover, the produce 
of the labour and capital thus combined must be suited to the 
wants and tastes of vast varieties of men. Political events have 
to be scanned; the probable results of passing occurrences to be 
weighed ; and the effect of these upon the demand which has to 
be supplied. An error in the calculation may at once bring down 
ruin as a consequence of the mistake. The return to the capital 
employed must be rapid as well as certain; each week’s expen- 
diture has to be provided for, and often two thousand operatives 
come on the Saturday to be paid the wages of the week. ‘This 
occurs not merely once, but extends throughout a serics of years; 
during which extended period this complicated machine, for its 
due guidance and management, requires the same ever-watchful 
attention—the same forethought and prudence, the same extensive 
inquiry and calculation. And yet the minds which meet and 
overcome these trying difficulties are those which Lord John 
Russell declares to be too contracted in their nature to undertake 
with any hope of success the government of the state. If, by 
way of comparison, we turn to the political proceedings of that 
noble lord, and judge of his mind by the result, assuredly we 
shall have little reason to believe that his capacity is great or his 
knowledge profound. Playing as he does with the fortunes of the 
state, he is like a gambler who employs another man’s money. 
The state, indeed, suffers; but he who thus acts is not, as in private 
concerns, the immediate and greatest sufferer. Millions may be 
wasted, but bankruptcy does not follow. A blunder in finance 
may lead to a deficit; the minister is not thereupon dismissed, 
broken in fame and power ; but another and another experiment is 
made at the expense of the nation, and the energy of the people 
redeems the errors of their rulers. Lord John Russell, however, 
views the whole matter in a very different spirit. To him it appears 
a part of the natural and necessary order of things, that certain 
great families should supply ministers of state, as in Egypt they 
were accustomed to supply priests to the people. His stubborn 
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will and supercilious spirit brook no interference with this ex- 
clusive privilege. He commenced his political career with this 
notion in his head, and supposed himself qualified to govern by 
the accident of his birth; and what has been his training for the 
arduous part of a minister of England? So soon almost as he 
was of age he was put into the House of Commons. Being a 
Russell, he was thrust into the van of the opposition, in order to 
reap the fruits of victory should it be obtained, but not in the 
hope that he by his ability could in any way contribute to success. 
In Lord Grey’s government, he received a subordinate appoint- 
ment, commensurate with his talent. He was, however, entrusted 
to propose the Reform Bill, although not a member of the 
cabinet, because with his name the people have favourable 
“associations, and because his family was powerful. Canning was 
dead, so was Huskisson, so was Tierney ; Lyndhurst was in the 
Lords, and Brougham and Plunkett were similarly buried.— 
O’Connell, indeed, remained—but had to fight an almost hopeless 
battle against English prejudice and injustice. One man, how- 
ever, there still was, viz., Sir Robert Peel, before whom the noble 
Lord was always obliged to succumb, and upon whom at length 
he was glad to lean for support and guidance. The death of 
Sir Robert Peel was the great calamity of Lord John Russell’s 
political career ; and from the blundering and vacillation we have 
witnessed during the present session, we are able to judge of the 
unaided strength, as well of Lord John himself, as of his immediate 
colleagues. 

Party strife, at the commencement of the present session, had 
in reality ceased. Every one acquainted with politics knew 
that the leaders of the Protectionists were not prepared to oust 
the existing government, and brave the storm of indignation 
that was sure to arise, if any measure should by them, as an 
administration, be proposed to create and continue a high price 
of corn. The mob of this party might threaten and bluster ; 
the leaders, in order not to lose their hold over their followers, 
might in somewhat more guarded phrase bluster and threaten 
also ; but every man at all conversant with the actual condition 
of affairs, was aware that this pretended show of opposition was 
but the result of party exigencies—a noise made to fill vulgar 
ears, and occupy if not to satisfy the attention of the unreason- 
ing crowd who constitute the numerical force of every faction. 
The language both of Lord Stanley and Mr. Disraeli proved, 
to experienced listeners, that such was the purpose for which 
it was uttered; and Lord John Russell and his colleagues 
thoroughly understood its purport and meaning; and if they 
had been capable of taking advantage of their favourable posi- 
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tion, they might have won back, in some degree, the public 
esteem which they had so unwisely contrived to forfeit. A 
large field was open before them ; many and important were the 
reforms needed—reforms, not indeed of a showy character, 
requiring for their enforcement merely set phrases of vague and 
general declamation ; but which, to make them really useful 
and efficient, demanded knowledge in the first place, great ability 
in the second, and lastly, care, prudence, and energy. These 
were qualities, however, which did not belong to Lord John or 
his friends. 

Among the foremost of our necessities at the present time, is 
Law Rerorm. We need, in order to bring the law into some- 
thing like an accordance with the wants and the improvements 
of society, a thorough, comprehensive, sweeping alteration of our 
whole legal system, in substance as well as form. A mere 
piecemeal dealing with the mischief serves but to increase it, 
introducing all the doubts that must ever attend on change, 
however well considered ; but without at the same time attain- 
ing the permanent benefits which an effective improvement 
would ensure. But the minister who desires to attain this 
great end—to effect this most important reform, must not be 
eager to secure partisan admiration; must not be solicitous 
about his own immediate influence, or the well providing for 
hungry and expectant followers. He must look to something 
beyond present power, for his reward; and he must bring a 
mind to the task, able to grapple with complicated difficulties; to 
take large and comprehensive views; to appreciate, if not to 
frame, an accurate and scientific arrangement of a vast and most 
unwieldy subject. To excite emulation, and to sustain, by well- 
judged participation in their labours, the flagging zeal of the 
real labourers in this arduous and rugged field of exertion, must 
also be the business of the chief, in this enterprise. That he 
should himself be a learned lawyer is not necessary ; but, whether 
by the force cf his genius, or by careful mental training, he 
should be able to give an intelligent assent to what his more 
learned colleagues propose, to decide between conflicting opinions, 
and to lead the way out of the mazes and errors in which mere 
lawyers are but too often involved. The world once, indeed, 
did behold a man, wholly unused to forensic discussion, un- 
versed in the philosophy of law, bring, nevertheless, a fresh, 
gigantic, and most perspicacious intellect to bear upon the 
business of law reform. We do not, however, require—we do 
not hope to find—a second Napoleon; but we do believe that, 
with our present means, both as respects acquired knowledge 
and general ability, we might, under the guidance of a minister 
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really earnest in the great work of law reform, obtain a far 
more correct and useful code than that which the mighty 
genius of Napoleon produced, as if by magic, out of the mass 
of heterogeneous materials which before his time constituted 
the law of France. The present session seemed peculiarly fitted 
for the commencement of this important labour. As we have 
said, party politics were for the moment stilled ; the public mind 
was anxiously directed to legal reform; the lawyers were them- 
selves ready to apply themselves in a candid spirit to the work 
itself. The changes that had been already effected in the ma- 
chinery by which the law is administered, had prepared men 
for a still more comprehensive and effective alteration. Laymen 
and lawyers were alike eager to begin the work; and if at that 
moment, Lord John Russell had gone to Parliament with a pro- 
posal that the whole subject of the law, in all its branches, civil 
and criminal, substantive and of procedure—including within 
this last division, every species of court, and every portion and 
description of legal proceeding,—should be at once considered, 
for the purpose of bringing our whole legal system into the shape 
and order of a code, his proposition would have been received 
with delight, and he would have been rewarded by the heartfelt 
approbation of every class of his countrymen. A parliamentary 
commission might at once have been obtained; and from the 
many men of ability to be found, as well among lawyers as lay- 
men, an effective body of labourers might have been formed. 
Among these the prime minister ought to have taken his place, 
his duty being to see that the work proceeded ; that every part 
of the great field of law was explored; that every suggestion 
coming, as they would come, from every quarter, was carefully 
considered ; that however individuals might faint and relax in 
their efforts, still that the labour itself should advance, and that 
the desired code should every day be nearer completion. The 
great body of the commissioners, labouring under the immediate 
supervision of a man thus endowed with authority, and mani- 
festing an eager and intelligent zeal, would quickly have brought 
into shape the whole of our substantive law, whether civil or 
criminal.* The strange and incomprehensible distinction between 
law and equity, which disfigures the whole frame of our judicial 
system, would have been discussed, appreciated, and for ever 





* The criminal law, both substantive and of procedure, is already, in fact, 
reduced to the form of a code; but Lord John Russell has, for some reason 
known only to himself, refused to take the few steps yet necessary to give this 
code the authority of law. Can it be that jealousy of his old friend and former 
leader, Lord Brougham, is at the bottom of this unwillingness to do a good 
deed with little trouble? 
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obliterated. The Court of Chancery would of necessity have 
formed a portion—an important portion, indeed—of the whole 
inquiry ; and being dealt .with as a part of a great whole, the 
reform of that vast Augean stable would have been a matter of 
comparative facility. When the labours of the commission had 
been brought to a close (hurry in such a matter would not only 
be unnecessary, but unwise), parliament would have been eager 
to stamp with its authority the decisions of such a body, so led. 
Then, indeed, might Lord John Russell have laid claim to the 
gratitude and esteem of his countrymen. For no personal or 
party purpose, he would have undertaken and accomplished a 
great and difficult labour; seeking only the advantage of his 
country, he would have secured to himself a lasting renown. 

How different from this supposed course has been the conduct 
of the noble lord! He has done his utmost to stir up strife among 
the people; he has brought into fierce and active energy a bitter 
bigotry, and vindictive religious spite and intolerance. He has 
spent a whole session in an attempt at impossible legislation. 
He has occupied the time of parliament in this futile attempt, as 
if on purpose to distract their attention, and withdraw public 
consideration from all those great subjects with which it was his 
duty to deal, but from which his own incompetence induced him 
to shrink. That mind which he would teach us to deem almost 
exclusively equal to the great task of training mankind, seeming 
at home only when treating of questions interesting to a vulgar 
ambition; questions to which personality alone lends importance, 
and with which, in fact, the public have no concern. By this 
means, he has, indeed, succeeded in retaining himself and friends 
in office; while at the same time he has lost all the power and 
influence which office ought to confer. He has pretended to deal 
with various matters, as if intending to reform them; he has 
made proposals only to withdraw them; has excited hopes only 
to defeat them; has marred a great opportunity, and thus ren- 
dered the task of every future reformer yet more difficult, if not 
hopeless. 

Let it not be said that we are exaggerating the mischief of 
which we complain. We pass by for the present the immense 
evil—an evil almost beyond computation—resulting from the 
religious strife, which we owe to the imprudent and most un- 
statesmanlike meddling of Lord John Russell alone. We, for 
the moment, will not attempt to estimate the possible mischief, 
as respects the government of Ireland, to which his blind bigotry 
has given strength, but will confine ourselves to the proceedings 
of the noble lord on the single subject of law reform, as an illus- 
tration of the terrible consequences which may result from mere 
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incompetency alone. We do not mean to say that Lord John 
Russell intended to do all the mischief of which we complain— 
that he desired gratuitously to injure his fellow-countrymen— 
but what we do mean is, that, if he had so desired, he could 
hardly have done more harm than he has effected by the ridicu- 
lous projects which he has this session propounded. 

The most crying evil of our judicial system is, by universal 
acknowledgment, the Court of Chancery; and Chancery reform 
was, by the public feeling, absolutely forced upon the con- 
sideration of the government. The prime minister announces 
early in the session that he has a scheme in petto, which, upon 
the proper opportunity, he intends to disclose to Parliament. 
The evils resuiting from our equity system were two-fold, the 
one class flowing from the distinction itself, upon which the ex- 
clusive equity jurisdiction rested, the second from the imperfect 
machinery, and operose and defective procedure, to which the 
courts of equity obstinately adhere. 

With the first class of evils Lord John Russell did not pretend 
to deal. In fact, we do not assume too much when we say that 
he was utterly ignorant of the nature of this class of mischiefs, 
of the discussions which have of late been going on with respect 
to them, and the remedy for them, which has, by English and by 
American lawyers, been lately proposed. Leaving untouched 
the source of all the wrong, he proceeded to tinker, if we may use 
the expression, the defects of the judicial system, based upon the 
original mistake, thus doing his utmost to perpetuate the very 
evil he wished to remedy. 

But with the evils of the system itself, the noble Lord must 
have been conversant, at least in name. That the business of the 
Court of Chancery was always in arrear; that the various equity 
courts, as at present constituted, are wholly inadequate to the 
performance of the duties imposed upon them; that the system 
of appeal has been made an instrument for the infliction of 
grievous injury upon unfortunate suitors; that the operose pro- 
cedure swallows up the chief part of the property which comes 
into litigation ;* all these mischiefs, and many more, must have 
been well known to the noble Lord, and his friends; and assu- 
redly he was bound, both by his own promises and by the duties 
of his station, to grapple at once, and manfully, with the diffi- 
culties with which the subject was surrounded. 





* Let any person contemplating a Chancery suit ask a really honest solicitor 
what will be the necessary consequence of such a proceeding, supposing the 
subject matter of the dispute is under £200 in value. He will receive this 
answer :—“ Before the dispute is settled the whole sum will be swallowed up 
by the law expenses.” 
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Mischievous as the system is, the injury which it inflicts upon 
the community may be greatly enhanced by the appointment of 
incompetent judges; and the most effective mode of increasing 
the evil is to intrust the great seal to an incompetent Chancellor. 
As if in direct obedience to such a suggestion, Lord John Russell 
has placed on the woolsack, perhaps, the most incompetent 
person that ever occupied that high position. As if also to render 
impossible any reform of the law, the Chancellor selected by the 
noble Lord is notoriously among the most dogged opponents of 
all and every change in the law now to be found in the whole 
legal profession. Lord Truro appears to be guided by the rule, 
omne ignotum pro magnifico; and because utterly ignorant of all 
equity law, lic clings to it with desperate pertinacity, and loudly 
praises what he is totally incapable of understanding. 

Not content with inflicting this wrong, in the shape of Lord 
Truro, on the public, Lord Jonn Russell determined to deal 
with the Court of Chancery itself; and to this end propounded 
his grand measure of Chancery reform, Among the more glaring 
of the defects connected with this court were, first, the overwhelm- 
ing and incompatible duties imposed upon the Chancellor himself ; 
second, the inadequacy of the whole of the equity courts to the 
performance of their duties—which inadequacy resulted chiefly 
from the extremely defective system of procedure adopted by 
those courts; and, third, the unsatisfactory system of appeal 
from the decisions of the various equity judges. But with none 
of these subjects did the bill of the noble lord effectively deal. 
Many of them it did not even pretend to touch ; and its proposed 
provisions, in so far as they could be understood, raised one uni- 
versal shout of indignant reprobation. The grand object of the 
bill was, apparently, to create a court of appeal; and at a time 
when we are told another Vice-Chancellor is needed, the only 
method suggested by Lord John Russell’s ingenuity, for creating 
his appellate court, was by shutting up the courts of the Master of 
the Rolls and one Vice-Chancellor, who, together with the Chan- 
cellor, were to constitute a court of appeal. Thus, when more 
courts were absolutely necessary, rendering two wholly useless. 
We may be told that the prime minister, a layman, can hardly be 
made responsible for a measure of this description ; and that if it 
be defective, its faults ought to be laid at the door of his legal 
advisers. But these legal advisers disclaimed all such responsi- 
bility; averring that the ricketty bantling was no offspring of 
theirs. The Lord Chancellor vehemently declared that he had 
never seen the bill till it was brought forward ; so also did Sir 
John Romilly, who was Attorney-general when the precious 
scheme was devised. Who was really the author of the scheme 
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is a secret known only to Lord John Russell, and the unhappy 
person who devised it. If, however, Lord John Russell will, in 
this spirit and thus rashly, meddle with subjects of which, un- 
fortunately, he is profoundly ignorant, he must bear the blame 
due to such temerity. The utter futility of the scheme itself, 
however, was but a small part of the error of which he was 
guilty. The great fault of his plan was its piecemeal character. 
No scheme is deserving of attention which does not strike at the 
very distinction drawn between law and equity, and which does 
not also put an end to the most unwise and costly procedure 
adopted by all the equity courts. Adding to the number of the 
judges will, in fact, only aggravate the evil; we must reform the 
system of procedure, before we can hope to render effective the 
machinery by which it is administered. With this remark we 
dismiss the second proposal of the noble lord on this subject. 
The shout of derision with which his first plan was received com- 
pelled him at once to withdraw it, and to bring forward a second. 
The last has found favour with expectant lawyers, because it 
contemplates an increase of the judges. This scheme will, how- 
ever, not appear so grateful to suitors as to those who live at 
their expense. 

The result, then, of the ministerial proceedings with respect to 
the Court of Chancery, is this :—Every defect has been really 
left untouched, while an attempt has been made to bolster up 
the system, which is radically bad, by a scheme of patching ; the 
whole effect of which will be under the guise of relieving the 
suitor, to tax the public. Real reform is thus delayed, while the 
sinister interests to be coped with hereafter by those who are 
sincere reformers, will be strengthened. And we again assert, 
that Lord John Russell has contrived to spoil a good oppor- 
tunity—to postpone indefinitely all legal reform—and to render 
its final accomplishment not only more distant, but far more 
difficult. 

With respect to the common law, he has not been more for- 
tunate. Andhere a scene of confusion presents itself, unparalleled 
in the history of our judicial system—a state of things entirely 
owing to the deplorable weakness of the administration—which, 
unable itself to grapple with any subject not within the sphere of 
mere routine, allows any one to seize upon such portion of the great 
field of law as to him appears most to need attention, and to, 
propound such schemes for its amelioration as may to him appear’ 
fitting. Instead of taking not merely the lead upon this matter, 
but exclusive possession of it, the administration absolutely 
shrinks from the task, and seems delighted when private members: 
assume its functions, and perform its duties. A host of pro- 
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posals have consequently been made, without concert, and with- 
out any attempt to make them harmonize one with the other. 
The whole judicial system is therefore, at this moment, one mass 
of almost inextricable confusion. The County Courts, to which 
now the chief portion of the common law business is flowing, are 
without rule or compass. The whole legal profession is broken 
up, and a fierce fight is raging between barristers and attornies, 
in which melée the chief losers will eventually be the public. 
The law of evidence is from hour to hour made the subject of 
new experiments. A commission is sitting to inquire into the 
subject of pleading and practice. The law of real property is in 
the same way subjected to piecemeal change ; in short there is no 
one portion of the law, but what is at this moment full of doubt, 
confusion, and uncertainty ; we are besides, threatened with still 
further and indefinite alteration ; and in spite of all this turmoil 
and anxiety there is no prospect of any real benefit ultimately 
flowing from this great present mischief. System is set at defi- 
ance, plan there is none, and they wha alone ought to deal with 
this great subject of law reform, viz., the administration, are they 
alone who seem resolved not to attempt it. They have thrown 
the gates wide open to every amateur labourer in this field— 
many of whom have naturally and with the best intentions, 
applied themselves to the task of remedying an evil of which all 
complain. Many of the proposals thus made, have been in their 
scope and purpose wise and necessary, but having been brought 
forward by persons unskilled in the law itself, and ignorant also 
of the science of legislation, the measures by which these great 
changes have been effected, have for the most part, been crude, 
ill-digested, and inadequate. Amendments are therefore found 
to be constantly needed ; Act has been added to Act, amendment 
tacked on to amendment, till symmetry, clearness, and certainty 
have entirely disappeared from the whole field of the common 
law. There are at the present moment, before parliament, 
schemes for amending nearly every portion of the law. For 
example—a Bill has been brought in which seriously changes 
the jurisdiction of the Court of Bankruptcy, and yet no further 
back than last session, an attempt was made to digest the whole 
law of bankruptcy, and reduce it to one Act of Parliament. So 
with respect to the County Courts, various plans are now under 
consideration ; although twelve months have not passed since 
important alterations were proposed and carried, with respect to 
the jurisdiction of these newly established judicatures. The 
extension of their jurisdiction to debts of £50, did in fact revolu- 
tionize the whole judicial system of the common law. But, as 
no provision was made for an efficient appeal, as no precaution 
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was taken to provide for uniformity, we are threatened with the 
terrible mischief of as many systems of law as there are different 
County Courts. We shall soon find that what is law in Surrey 
is not the law of Kent; Middlesex may possibly differ from 
both, and the wildest anarchy will reign from one end of the 
kingdom to the other. 

The confusion resulting from this piecemeal system of reform, 
does not end even here. Laudable attempts have this session 
been made to improve our law of evidence, by conferring a 
power on the superior courts to examine the parties to a suit, 
and the wife in matters affecting the interest of the husband. 
This proposal raised a storm of indignation in the House of 
Lords; the opposition te this very rational proposal being 
countenanced by the Lord Chancellor, who drew a moving picture 
of the terrible consequences to their lordships that might result 
from this mischievous innovation. And yet strange to say, in 
all suits within the jurisdiction of the County Courts this thing 
may be done, and is done every day, and all the mischiefs with 
which the ingenuity of Lord Truro endeavoured to terrify the 
peers, are borne without a murmur. An anomaly of this kind 
could not exist if a comprehensive scheme of reform and codifica- 
tion were adopted. The rule that was found useful in one court 
would be extended to all, and the mode of procedure that was 
discovered to be rational and effective in one system would be 
adopted in every other; not only would the distinction between 
law and equity disappear, but so also would that which at the 
present time exists between the ecclesiastical and other courts 
of this kingdom. Every court would possess every power needed 
for the due administration of justice, and the suitor would not, 
as he is now, be banded from one court to another, in order to 
obtain that which is really his due. 

Let it not be supposed, that by this description of the extra- 
ordinary confusion and uncertainty, which have been allowed to 
invade every part of our legal system, we desire to cast blame 
upon those reformers in either House of Parliament, who have 
endeavoured to improve the law: we have no such intention. 
What we desire to signalize is, the dereliction of duty evinced by 
the administration. No private man—no one man can deal 
with this great subject ; but when ministers utterly refuse to do 
their duty with respect to it, we cannot be surprised that others 
should attempt to supply their place—should endeavour each 
one to grapple with some separate evil, and by individual exertion, 
toremove at least some portion of the mischiefs which we all 
feel, and all deplore. These individual efforts have mainly con- 
tributed to keep alive the desire for legal reform, at present 
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existing—and will, we hope, eventually render impossible a 
continuance of the apathy and imbecility of our government. In 
this field of exertion, the labours of Lord Brougham have been 
especially valuable. To him we are indebted for nearly every 
real improvement that has of late years been effected in our legal 
system. In spite of every obstacle which jealousy, ignorance, 
and indifference have thrown in his way, his untiring energy 
has forced upon the unwilling attention of the administration 
some consideration of the defects of our law, and of our neces- 
sities with respect to them. That he has not long since been 
driven to despair, is, to us, a subject of astonishment and admi- 
ration. A more thankless office, than that which he has so 
manfully performed, can hardly be conceived ; and while we grieve 
that he has not been permitted to accomplish all that he has 
desired and attempted, we cannot but wonder when we see 
what he has really effected. 

That the present disgraceful condition of public affairs will be 
allowed to continue, we believe to be impossible. The utter 
helplessness of the administration, which we have endeavoured 
to illustrate with respect to one great department of government, 
extends to every other. The abortive schemes of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer rival those of Lord John Russell ; and the vary- 
ing and futile attempts of Lord Grey to concoct constitutions 
for our colonies, have, as specimens of folly, not yet been sur- 
passed by the doings of any of his colleagues. The state of nearly 
every colony belonging to us, is such as to excite anxiety and 
alarm in the minds of all who take an interest in the welfare of 
our colonial empire. Canada, fortunately for England and her- 
self, is now self-governed ; and no minister can trifle, as hereto- 
fore, with her improvement and well-being. But the fate of our 
Australian possessions, and of the Cape is not thus happy: they 
are still subject to the dominion of Downing street, and, conse- 
quently, discontent is rife among them; and any further im- 
provement in the condition of these colonies, is for the present, 
absolutely impossibie. As respects the Cape, indeed, the conduct 
of Lord Grey has not only been peculiarly vexatious, but also 
singularly unwise. Swayed by the impulses of a bad temper, he 
quarrelled most inopportunely with the whole population, and 
at length recklessly threw away an opportunity, such as can now 
seldom be offered to a colonial minister, for establishing a wise 
and well-ordered constitution in one of our colonial possessions. 

No constitution can be given to our Australian colonies with- 
out the interference of parliament ; but with respect to the Cape, 
this is not the case. Lord Grey, in the name of the Queen, and 
by the royal prerogative, might, if it so pleased him, confer the 
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most complete and well-considered constitution upow our South 
African colonies tomorrow. Our own colonial experience, and 
‘that of the United States, would, we should have believed, have 
enabled any well-read man, without difficulty, and in a few days, 
to frame institutions in accordance with the necessities and the 
habits of the Cape colonists. There are, it is true, some portion of 
them not English, or descendants of Englishmen. The Dutch, 
however, are not unaccustomed to self-government, and certainly 
are not so unlikely to feel awkward when acting according to 
constitutional forms, as the rabble rout who compose, for the 
most part, the population of California; and yet Lord Grey 
hesitates, and cannot bring his mind to the point of giving to a 
people, by far the greater part of whom are British—men of en- 
terprize and intelligence—representative institutions. Instead of 
frankly, and at once conceding to them the power of managing 
their own concerns,—instead of drawing the broad outlines of 
a constitution, and allowing the colonists themselves to fill up 
the details, he devises a scheme for obtaining, as he says, their 
opinions, and having succeeded in exciting discord and discon- 
tent throughout every part of their territory, he now deems 
himself justified in imposing upon them the very worst form of 
colonial government, viz., that of a small body of paid officials. 
A war in the meanwhile is raging along their frontier; the 
people of the colony, in place of being our eager allies in resist- 
ing the Caffre tribes, look on with sulky apathy at the contest 
as it proceeds, because they believe that towards them England 
is but a jealous step-mother. The advance of the colony will, 
in consequence, be seriously retarded for many years to come, 
and will thus exhibit to the world another instance of the mode 
in which the energy, courage, and ability of the British people 
are constantly thwarted, if not wholly paralyzed, by the utter 
imbecility of our rulers. Abroad, as well as at home, the same 
picture is exhibited ; private intelligence and industry stand out 
in striking contrast to ministerial inaptitude. The people, indeed, 
learn but slowly in such matters; but still we cannot believe 
that a ministry, thus incapable, will be permitted much longer to 
trifle with the destinies of a powerful and intelligent community. 

Flippant, supercilious, and rash, they are rapidly teaching 
the people of this country that something more is required 
for the rulers of a great nation than distinguished birth and 
brilliant connexions. Every prudent man must tremble for 
the future. In favorable times—times of plenty and prospe- 
rity, the operations of government are merely mechanical ; when, 
indeed, misfortune and trial shall arrive, then will the country 
be found without a guide; and we shall have to discover, 
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whether from among the men by whom every market is stocked 
with the produce of English labour—every sea is covered with. 
English vessels—every clime is explored by English enterprise, 
some powerful and guiding minds are not to be found, who will 
bring the energy, the forethought and knowledge of the count- 
ing-house and manufactory into the offices of the state. When 
this occurs, the Reform Act will have produced its natura] and 
expected fruit. 

There is, nevertheless, a great change to be yet effected— 
partly social, partly political—before we can hope for this happy 
consummation: and with a description of the nature of this 
change, and the enquiries which must precede its accomplishment, 
we shall close the present paper. 

The present deplorable condition of the Government, and the 
anarchy which prevails in the House of Commons, must be 
apparent to the least attentive observer, and cannot fail soon to 
awaken attention to the anomalous condition of things under 
which we are now suffering. We have, in fact, an executive 
formed upon the principles of one system—a legislature upon 
those of another. The traditions of our aristocracy still reign 
supreme in the minds of those on whom, in fact, depends the 
creation of a ministry; but the people for themselves, and, 
according to their own present lights, select an important por- 
tion of the House of Commons. Thus, the ministry and the 
legislature (in so far as the House of Commons is concerned) are 
antagonistic bodies. Lord John Russell and his friends, because 
deemed less antagonistic than the Tories to the liberal sections of 
the House, are now looked upon as a grievous necessity. How 
often do we hear men say, “ True, these ministers are most im 
capable, and the government is carried on, not by their aid, but 
in spite of the obstruction of their imbecility. But what can be 
done to remedy the evil? If they were turned out of office, who 
is to succeed? The active mischief of Lord Stanley and his 
friends would be more pernicious than the incapacity of our pre- 
sentrulers.” The dislocation of all parties—the utter inefficacy of 
all party cries—the thousand-and-one varying sections into which 
the House of Commons is divided—the absence of anything like 
a master and guiding mind, have, in fact, brought the government 
to a stand-still ; but still the prestige of aristocratic power 
remains; the salons of gay society influence, and, indeed, rule in 
politics, and the fear of ridicule makes many unwilling to be put 
forward, who, in fact, when tried, would be found equal to the 
most arduous duties of office. If, however, the popular repre- 
sentatives were to rise above these considerations; if they were 
manfully to place themselves upon the ranks of aspirants to high 
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office,* still would they find a difficulty too formidable to be 
neglected, too stubborn to be eluded—and this difficulty would 
be the House or Lorps. So long as the old Borough Parlia- 
ment existed, no permanent collision between the two Houses 
was possible, because the majority of the so-called Commons 
were but the nominees of the Peers. When, however, the great, 
but yet partial Reform of 1832, brought a large section of really 
popular representatives into Parliament, this comfortable accord 
was doomed to cease, and the Lords must soon either be content 
to settle down to the subordinate office of registering the decrees 
of the Commons, or consent to be reformed or annihilated. Their 
only chance now of retaining an influence in the state, depends 
upon their acquiring, in some degree, a democratic character. 
They must, in fact, represent more than themselves, if they 
desire to remain an integral portion of the English constitution. 
Their existing influence has, in a great degree, been the cause of 
the present dead lock cf the state machine. Their social do- 
minion, the despotism of fashion which they wield, has pre- 
vented, hitherto, the natural solution of the difficulty in which 
we are placed; but so soon as the means to which we allude 
shall be adopted—so soon as the House of Commons is made to 
represent the nation, and the ministry the majority of the Com- 
mons, the existence of the House of Lords, as at present consti- 
tuted, will cease, indeed, to be a social question, but will assume 
the far more important character of a difficult political problem. 
We shall then have to decide the form that shall be permanently 
given to this second, and, at that period, subordinate branch of 
the legislature. 

Many, doubtless, are the timid politicians who will blame us 
for mooting these grave questions, and direful will probably be 
the prophecies of evil in which they will indulge. Perhaps, 
however, if it be proved that the difficulties we have described 
must occur, the most timorous may be induced to make a virtue 
of necessity, and boldly face the danger, when it is shown to be 
inevitable. 

It is clear, that with a House of Commons as at present con- 
stituted, the business of government cannot be proceeded with. 
There is just enough of the popular element in its composition at 





* We make a great distinction between high and subordinate offices. By 
accepting or seeking the latter, the popular representatives become the mere 
servants of the ministry-—not their colleagues. They who are content, how- 
ever, to be thus subservient, are favoured ; while the more aspiring, they who 
are likely to be content with nothing but an actual share in the government, 
are disliked, feared, and—abused. 
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present, to produce anarchy and confusion; but to give that 
element the requisite predominance, a new Reform Bill is needed, 
and assuredly, sooner or later, that new reform will be proposed 
and carried. When this has been accomplished, the character of 
the administration must be assimilated to that of the House of 
Commons. JDilletanti ministers will cease out of the land. 
“ What,” we may be asked, “are we to have shopkeepers for 
ministers, and is the business of the state to be governed by the 
huckstering rules of the counting-house? If such should ever be 
the case, the glory and greatness of England will disappear, and 
the national honour will be sacrificed in order to promote the 
interests of traffic.” A distinction, in such talk as this, is always 
quietly assumed between the interests of traffic and those of 
England. There is always asserted to be something debasing in 
the one class, exalting in the other; and the habits of thought and 
feeling created by a familiarity with the doctrines and interests 
of commerce, are supposed to be hostile to the more generous 
and noble attributes that ought to be found in the rulers of a 
great people. This, nevertheless, is a gross and grievous mis- 
take. The motives that have swayed the councils of those who, 
in their character of a powerful nobility, have been the governors 
of nations, have been but too often mean, selfish, and degrading. 
The miserable intrigues which formed the political existence of 
our own aristocracy during the reigns of the four first sovereigns 
of the house of Hanover, may be safely adduced as a proof and 
example of the truth of this assertion. The wretched personal 
quarrels—the boundless corruption—the unblushing falsehood— 
the petty ends of a grovelling ambition, which distinguished the 
whole of that period, compelled the indignant historian to select 
it as the most degraded and debasing era in our annals. Reck- 
less, shameless, and irresponsible, the rulers of the nation were 
but the type of society at large; and the age in which they 
lived, and the deeds which they perpetrated, are the most fitting 
illustration of all that is mean and disgusting in the annals of 
mankind. 

The real difference in the character of the two classes of rulers 
of whom we are now speaking, results from the essential differ- 
ence in the objects of their ambition, and in the means by which 
they are compelled or enabled to pursue them. The ministers, 
who represent a majority of a House of Commons responsible to 
the public, will be compelled to make their personal ambition 
square with the national welfare. A man in such a position will, 
however, be able to guide, even while he obeys the public will. 
If he direct it to good and wise objects, his power will be 
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strengthened, and his rule assured and honoured. If the result, 
however, prove that he has misled his countrymen, power will 
depart from him, and his influence will be at an end. Thus, on 
the whole, the public weal will have to be steadily consulted, and 
will become the test of the ministerial capacity. Now, however, 
such is not the case; party interests usurp the place of those of 
the nation ; personal ends are forwarded by ministering to party 
necessities, and the commonwealth is sactificed if it stands 
opposed to the exigencies of faction. In this personal struggle 
the people cannot yet with efficiency interfere. Accident alone 
confers on them the power of rebuke or punishment, and terrible 
misfortune often occurs before the public voice is heard or 
attended to. 

When the House of Commons shall become, as we anticipate 
it soon must, the complete and accurate expression of the 
national will, the next step of our history appears to us inevi- 
table. The narrow interests of the nobles, as represented by the 
House of Peers, will be found directly opposed to those of the 
country at large. if this difference of interests should induce 
the peers to exercise obstinately the veto which the constitution 
gives them upon the deliberations of the legislature, steps will 
immediately be taken to deprive them of tis obnoxious privilege. 
Just as the two houses were able to silence for ever the veto 
of the king, and reduce it to a mere empty form, so will the 
predominant power of the Commons extinguish this obstructive 
prerogative of the peers. If they patiently acquiesce, probably no 
change will take place in the existing form of our constitution ; 
but the assent of the Lords to Acts of Parliament will, like that 
of the sovereign, be reduced to a mere formal acquiescence. If, 
however, they are recalcitrant, and refuse obedience to the spirit 
of the times in which we live, then, indeed, a great change will 
follow, and much as respects the future well-being of England will 
depend upon the nature and extent of the change then effected 
in the constitution of the second branch of our legislature. 

To enable us to judge of what this change ought to be, a minute 
and accurate history of the changes which have hitherto from time 
to time occurred in the construction and character of the House 
of Lords, is necessary. The varying nature of their influence, the 
alterations in the mode in which their power was exercised at 
different periods, the difference in the extent of the power itself, 
ought all to be definitely before the mind of him who shall 
endeavour to bring this ancient institution into harmony with 
the new power which time has created in our government. 

We shali propose, on some future opportunity, to make the 
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inquiry here described, in the hope of lending our humble assistance 
to render that change beneficial, which we believe is now, in fact, 


inevitable. 
R. 


*,,*—In order to illustrate the manner in which changes of the law are 
proposed, and the extent of the alterations contemplated, we give a list of the 
measures which have already been submitted to Parliament during the present 
session. 


Measures proposed in the House of Lords :— 


1. County Courts Extension (Lord Brougham). 
2. Law of Evidence Amendment (Lord Brougham). 
3. Administration of Criminal Justice (Lord Campbell). 
4. County Courts Extension—(No.-2) (Lord Brougham). 
5. Appointment of Vice Chancellor (Lord Langdale). 
6. Prevention of Offences. 
7. Registration of Assurances (Lord Campbell). 
8. County Courts Further Extension (Lord Brougham). 
9. Patent Laws Amendment. : 
10. County Courts Further Extension (No. 2). 
Ditto ditto (No. 3). 
Ditto ditto (No. 4). 
Ditto ditto (No. 5). 
14. Patent Laws Amendment (No. 2). 
15. County Courts Equitable Jurisdiction. 
16. Expenses of Prosecutions. 
17. Administration of Criminal Justice (No. 2). 
18. Prevention of Offences (No. 2). 
19. Arrest of Absconding Debtors. 
20. Courts of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
21. Registration of Assurances (No. 2). 
22. Administration of Criminal Justice (No. 3). 
23. Prevention of Offences (No. 3). 
24. Abolition of Office of Messenger in Court of Chancery. 
25. Administration of Criminal Justice (No. 4). 
26. Prevention of Offences (No. 4). 
27. Appointment to Offices. 
28. County Courts Extension (No. 2). 
29. Master’s Jurisdiction in Equity. 
30, Arrest of Absconding Debtors (No. 2). 
31. Registration of Assurances (No. 3). 


Measures in the House of Commons. 


1. Expenses of Prosecutions (proposed by the Government). 

2. Appointment of Vice-Chancellor (ditto). 

3. Acts of Parliament Abbreviation Act Repeal (Mr. John Stuart). 
4. Expenses of Prosecutions (No. 2). 

5. Ditto ditto (No. 3). 

6. Coroners (Government). 

7. Appointment to Offices (ditto). 
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8. County Courts Extension (from the Lords). 
9. Administration of Criminal Justice (Lords). 
10. Duchy of Lancaster Courts. 
11. Prevention of Offences. 
12. Court of Chancery and Judical Committee. 











FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


1.—Le Spectre Rouge de 1852. Par M. A.Romieu. Second edition 
Paris: Ledoyen. 1851. 


It has been said that when Nature bestows but one child, she gene- 
rally affords compensation to the parents by making that child a prodigy. 
In the same manner, when a man has but one idea, that idea is almost 
always a remarkably fine one. Fortunately for the world, however, 
we mostly find, in such cases, that the idea in question has been mani- 
fested to more than one person. Of that which M. Romicu has here 
introduced to us, he cannot be considered the sole proprietor. It 
dawned, a few months ago, upon a sage in Austria;* and and it has, 
indeed, under one form or another, been visible to a great number 
of persons. It is this: “The cannon alone can regulate the questions 
of our age; and it will regulate them should it arrive from Russia.” 
This is the text. Now for the sermon. In the first place, M. Romieu 
declares there is for the human race, in things spiritual, no such thing 
as progress ; and who has a better right to say so than he who obvi- 
ously has not progressed from the system of morals and government 
taught him by his nurse? She, we doubt not, held that a rod was a 
good thing, and that there was much virtue in its smart application 
to naughty boys. She pursued, too, probably the same method of 
instruction ; it is the philosophy teaching by example. “Look at 
Master So-and-so,” says the nurse; “see what a good boy he is!” 
“Look at the fourteenth century,” says M. Romieu; “see how they 
managed the rabble then!” and thereupon he proceeds to quote from 
an old writer the over-true tale of the terrible insurrection called the 
Jacquerie. The expression of opinion, be it observed, of one of the 
parties concerned on the merits of the Feudal system which our author 
so greatly admires,—at the time when the peasantry could scarcely 
express their opinion otherwise than in characters of fire and blood. 
He tells how, in 1358, thirty or forty peasants “having wine in their 
heads,” met together near Beauvais one Sunday, and began to dis- 
course concerning affairs of state, and the miseries of the time. Some 
of them, speaking of the nobles, complained that they had abandoned 


* See No. CVII. ‘ Bekenntnisse eines Soldaten.’ 
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their king, that they made no attempt to oppose the English, and that, 
in short, nobles were of no use in the world, and only lived to the 
injury of other people. Being practical men, they concluded that this 
being the case, it would be well to exterminate them, and proceeded, 
the thirty or forty having swelled to as many thousands, to act accord- 
ingly. M. Romieu shudders, as well he may, at the recollection of the 
horrors they perpetrated; but perhaps he does not recollect that their 
most hideous outrage was repeated nearly three hundred years after- 
wards in the peasant war of Germany, by a party of nobles and 
princes. He threatens us with a renewal of the Jacquerie; but it 
certainly strikes us as rather curious that the worst thing he can say 
of our very wicked age is, that in its worst feature it resembles that 
which is here held up as our model. “Of all the systems that Europe 
has tried,” he says, “the Feudal was the best:” yet it was under that 
best system that there burst forth the terrific outbreak, the repetition 
of which is regarded as the most frightful consummation of the mani- 
fold diseases of which modern society is sick. It does not appear, 
however, that it is so much the Jacquerie itself that he would dread, 
but he cannot help having some misgivings (in which we too share) 
as to whether it could be now put down by the same methods. The 
Captal de Buch—the Codee de Foire and other noble knights—“clad 
in complete steel,” mowed down the naked rabble “like grass before 
the scythe.” Twenty thousand in one day in one place ; in another 
seven thousand, without counting the inhabitants of the first town, 
whom they burnt in their houses because they belonged to the same 
party. That, indeed, was vigour; but M. Romieu has no hope that, 
fired by this example, the nobles of our degenerate days will go and 
do likewise. “Our stupid society does not reflect on the methods 
employed by these gentlemen.” But is he quite sure of this? Is he 
not rather hard upon this poor stupid society? Perhaps it is because 
it has reflected a little, that it may consider the same methods not pre- 
cisely applicable. Even so skilful a political doctor as M. Romieu 
should hardly prescribe without enquiring the age and circumstances of 
the patient; and the potent preparations of steel—the “/lonques et solide 
lancei,” exhibited with so much effect on the unarmed peasantry of 
the fourteenth century, might not be equally beneficial at present; or 
perhaps, as in some mesmeric cases, the doctors might find themselves 
more powerfully affected of the two. There is a beautiful simplicity, 
no doubt, in this kind of practice: cutting down twenty thousand pea- 
sants in one day might be a good thing, yet, after all, would twenty 
thousand answer the purpose? Marat was an admirer of this method; 
but he was a man of enlarged views: he used to ask for a hundred 
thousand heads of aristocrats ; and even that, we fear, would be found 
too moderate an estimate were the rascal rabble in question. Perhaps, 
then, we had better consider whether there is any other method. 

M. Romieu, it seems, is much troubled by the appearance of a ghost 
—Le Spectre Rouge de 1852; and he complains angrily that no one 
will see it but himself,—as if every one at all acquainted with the 
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natural history and habits of the ghost, was not aware that he seldom 
is visible to more than one person at a time. We must remind him, 
too, that he is out of order in calling for cannon to lay a ghost. It 
must be combated with altogether different weapons. In that model 
time to which he refers, it was by bell, book, and candle,—by 


“Holy father and holy brother, 
Holy sister and holy mother, 
Holy son and holy daughter, 
Holy wafer and holy water.” 


But, after all, we have no right to find fault with anything that may 
strike us as inconsistent or unreasonable, since he has given us fair 
warning that he is remarkable for the quality that the respectable 
lady above alluded to, probably in his infancy, called contrariness. 
dl y a peu de choses affirmée que je ne nie; peu de choses niée que je 
naffirme. Possibly, therefore, we ought to read some of his wrathful 
denunciations backwards; and the fierce diatribes against the profane 
vulgar in which he indulges, might turn out to be only pretty com- 
pliments in disguise, like the ingenious devices which we meet with in 
riddle-books. Here is a specimen for the reader to try his skill upon. 


“ To the terrible excesses which I foresce, it will be objected that manners 
have changed, that the character of the people has ameliorated since the epoch 
of the Jacquerie. Nevertheless, it was three hundred years later that a com- 
mentator of Tacitus expresses himself thus :—‘ I conclude that the popular 
multitude is 2 monster—terrible, furious, inconstant, volatile, precipitate, idle, 
cowardly, desirous of novelty, ungrateful, perfidious, cruel, vindictive—in 
short, a mixture of all sorts of vices without the accompaniment of any good 
quality.’ ” 

This M. Romieu considers to have been a faithful portrait of the 
great body of his countrymen of the lower orders at the period when 
it was written, and that the likeness is no less striking for their 
descendants at the presentday. Perhaps, then, it may be thought he 
has faith in the bourgeoisie ; not at all. 


“I tell you, O Bourgeois!” he says, “that your part is finished. From 
1789 to 1848, it has lasted but too long; you have played it so ill and so 
rapidly, that the play has not been played out, and the pit has risen before 
the probable time of the denouement. You have been too much like children 
in a hurry to put on the dresses; you have picked up too soon the ermine 
mantles that have been thrown to you out of the windows of the aristocracy.” 
* * * * “Society, such as the Bourgeois has made it, is capable of 
nothing more. This society ought to expire. The bastard order established 
by the sophists—that is to say, the government of a nation by doctors, law- 
yers, and manufacturers; the questions of peace or war left at the mercy of 
the amendments of village attorneys; great public services to the state jeo- 
parded every year by the chance of a figure at a debate; the repose of a great 
country dependent on the caprice of a few discontented or jealous men ; all 
that ought to crumble to the dust, never to rise again, at least in our day. 
No, Bourgeois, you shall reign no more!—neither under the form of ministers, 
nor under that of judges, nor even under that of writers. You must renounce 
that mimicry of the ancient regime that you have arranged so ill, merely for 
your own profit.” 
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Just as little hope has M. Romieu in any political arrangement that 
has been suggested for the reconcilement of differences—such, for 
instance, as what is called the fusion of the two branches of the 
House of Bourbon. In the following passage it will be seen that he 
has his lucid intervals. 


** At the moment when millions of prolétaires, regimented by hatred, are 
ready to throw themselves upon society; when conservative principles are 
extinguished in the smallest hamlet ; when furious envy, inspired in the hearts 
of the masses by sophists of every rank, devours the very child in the cradle 
at the sight of the mansion which seems to put the hut to shame ; at this mo- 
ment of approaching Jacquerie and imminent savagery, there are people who 
say to each other, ‘ But, indeed, all this disorder would end, if M. le Duc de 
Bordeaux were admitted as king by M. le Comte de Paris.”” * * * * 
“I will tell them what purpose is served by all this loss of time: to make five 
or six ladies of rank, who had been fifteen years without speaking, dine 
together. M. Such-a-one will be able to enter certain salons whence he has 
been excluded. In short, a little farce, of which the public knows nothing, 
will be played in some corner of the Faubourg St. Hénoré St. Germain. Let 
any one who reads this book amuse himself by making a fusion with his next- 
— — and the public will profit as much as by that of ‘ the two 

ranches.’ ”” 


But if ever, by any chance, M. Romieu catches sight of a truth, it 
is soon lost again, amid the whirling confusion of the phantoms that 


dance before him. Who would believe that a man reputed sane would 
seriously suggest the lottery as a remedy for one of the greatest social 
evils of which he complains—the hatred of the rich by the poor. Yet, 
besides his favourite remedy of cannon-balls, this is the only sugges- 
tion he offers. In sober sadness it is thus set down. The abolition 
of the lottery he considers to have been one of the causes of Socialism. 


** Formerly, when one of these men in blouses, who terrify you by anticipa- 
tion, saw a splendid carriage, with its spirited horses, go dashing by ; when he 
saw, through the glasses, a young woe pretty woman wearing a shawl whose 

rice would have maintained two families for a whole year—he did not feel his 

eart gnawed with hatred and ferocious envy; he said to himself, ‘ I shall, 
perhaps, have all that to-morrow.’ He returned to his cold garret without 
anger or bitterness ; he doubtless formed there projects of comparisons for his 
future luxury ; his wife and children would listen to his story, and they would 
only dispute about the mode of employing the approaching prize. The piece 
of twenty sous thus thrown away had purchased a Leap evening, and the next 
day would bring a new hope as a consequence of the past day. What are now 
the reflections of the same man when he sees the carriage go by? He says, 
‘ That will never belong to me ; whatever may be my steadiness and economy, 
I shall never have what I see there, and the sight of which insults me.’ ” 


And how long does M. Romieu suppose a poor man could continue 
this very harmless amusement ? Would the pastime be equally agree- 
able when it had been followed again and again by bitter disappoint- 
ment, and “ the sickness of hope deferred?” Would he always be 
content to cloy the hungry edge of appetite with bare imagination of 
a feast? Is it usually found that the desire for a forbidden indulgence 
is lessened by continually gazing on, and dwelling in imagination on 
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its object? Can anything be imagined more exciting to the appetite 
gain, and unearned enjoyment—more enfeebling to every virtuous 
energy, more utterly demoralizing, than this looking and longing for 
the mere gew-gaws of fortune, which the dreams of the lot‘ery-gambler 
would represent as not utterly beyond his reach, though they must 
be, in most cases, unattainable to the working man, by any more 
honourable road to fortune ? 

Much of what (absurdly as it is here exaggerated) we cannot but 
fear to be the unsatisfactory mental condition of the populace of Paris, 
may, we firmly believe, be traced to the existence, up to a recent 
period, of this great cause of corruption. The inequalities of fortune 
are greater in England than in France; the sufferings of the poor 
certainly not less ; but only in comparatively few cases, we believe, 
are those sufferings increased by the torments of class envy and hatred— 
at least to anything like the extent to which such feelings prevail on 
the other side of the Channel ; and whatever they may have to struggle 
with, at least the deceitful hope of the lottery does not paralyse all 
manly effort by whispering to the working man that there is a shorter 
and easier path to wealth than that of industry and economy. But in 
Paris, even now, the Lingots d’Or have come to fill the place left 
vacant by the abolition of the lottery ; and our author thinks it matter 
of gratulation that there is scarcely a workman, or a poor girl earn- 
ing her living in Paris, who does not hold a share in some such scheme; 
he believes it will keep them guwiet in the next disturbance—it will 
preserve what he calls order; and to this idol of order, even though 
brought about by Russian cannon, he is ready to sacrifice everything 
for the sake of which order is desirable. Even in this, however, he 
is not consistent; for though he asks if it be not better to fight for 
Cesar (we should be glad, though, to be told who is Cesar ?) than for 
the national workshops, presently he turns round upon us, and throws 
cold water, even upon our loyalty to Cesar, with ancient copy-book 
moralities on the vanity of earthly glories, the shortness of life, and 
how, of all things, death only is certain. We have heard a quarter- 
day also mentioned. 

In this moralising mood he despises most sublunary things, and kicks 
the world about as disdainfully as if it were a foot-ball “un petit 
globe de neuf mille lieues de tour!” But fortunately, even in this 
little globe of a poor nine thousand leagues circumference, there is 
something that inspires him with respect—namely, brute force, and 
those in whose hands he supposes it to reside. 


“* Go and pay a visit to some citadel, to that of Vincennes, for example ; you 
will be seized, I am sure, with a feeling of solemn respect at the first glance you 
cast at that high tower which represents the old times of force. It is still 
standing with its solid ranges of stone, as in the time of Philip the Bold, 
seeming to say to our masters, the lawyers, that their speeches will never found 
anything so durable. Penetrate then into the courts, see that long file of 
cannon, those ranges of balls, those silent guards who watch the gates, the 
salutes to each chief as he passes—that order, in fact, for which you thirst so 
much in civil life, because disorder is sown in your education, because you 
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suffer so much from it, and foresee its terrible consequences; and if you 
calmly make the comparison, you will agree that the false is with you, and the 
true in the fortress.” 

We would by no means refuse our tribute of admiration to the 
completeness with which, at the fortress of Vincennes and similar 
abodes of “ force,” means are adapted to the ends in view. Would that 
this were equally so in other institutions with very different objects— 
our schools, our universities, our churches. But we will tell M. Romieu 
where he may find a still better illustration of his beau ideal of order 
than the fortress—a place where no one envies another’s possessions ; 
where there is no struggling or noise or confusion ; where every one 
remains contentedly in his place ; where all is order and tranquillity : 
- it is called the churchyard. 


2.—Souvenir Cun Voyage dans La Tartarie, Le Thibet, et La Chine : 
pendant les années, 1844, 1845, 1846. Par M. Huc Pretre, Mis- 
sionaire dela Congregation de Lazaristes. Paris: Adrien Le Clere 
and Co. 1850. 


Wuen the clouds that hide the commencement of human history 
begin to roll away, and the strange shapes that loom so fantastically 
through the mists of its early dawn melt into clearer light, we see 


before us a scene, which in its principal features may still be wit- 
nessed almost unchanged, in the vast prairies that occupy so large a 
portion of Central Asia—the “land of grass,” as it is called by the 
Tartars. We see no towns, no buildings, no arts, no industry, no 
cultivation ; but majestic rivers, mountains rolling away into im- 
measurable plains, camels and tents, and flocks and herds, which 
carry the imagination back to the times when Abraham, “ very rich 
in cattle, and silver, and gold, went on his journeys from the south.” 
Thousands of years sweep by and the Mongolian steppes pre- 
sent the same scenes; but now the name of Tchingis Khan has 
become a word of fear, at which not only China, India, and Persia, 
but Poland, Hungary, and Austria, and even the remoter West have 
learned to tremble. The teeming population of Asia has burst its 
boundaries, and rolled like an incoming tide to Central Europe. 
These tremendous invasions have, from their suddenness, their vast 
extent, and their devastating force, been compared to the primitive 
convulsions of nature ; but though they appeared in the first instance 
as entirely destructive in their effects, there is no doubt that the 
conquests of Tchingis Khan and his successors, by making the 
nations of Europe acquainted with the most distant countries of the 
East, opened the way to many important discoveries (the compass, 
printing, and the more equivocal benefit of gunpowder), created new 
channels for their industry and commercial activity, and made the 
finest and the most ancient regions of the earth tributary to their 
rising civilization. The ardour for geographical discovery, too, began 
from this time to be, and has ever since remained, a characteristic of 
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the European mind ; but this desire was strengthened and deepened 
by the hope of gaining, in those vast and populous countries, an 
accession to the dominions of the Church of Rome, by the conversion 
of their population to Christianity. It was the same motive that 
carried the author of the volumes before us to the scene of the 
labours, the sufferings, and, in many instances, the martyrdom of his 
predecessors. The French Mission at Pekin, formerly in so flourish- 
ing a condition (there were at one time no fewer than thirty Catholic 
churches in one province of China), was towards the end of the last 
century almost destroyed by severe persecutions. Many of the 
Christian converts sought a refuge in the deserts of Tartary, and 
lived here and there in obscure corners, on patches of land which the 
Mongols allowed them to cultivate. Ten years ago, M. Huc (the 
author) and a companion, M. Gabet, two French Lazaristes, were 
sent to collect some of these scattered remnants ; but not thinking it 
prudent to endeavour to establish themselves, as their Jesuit brethren 
had formerly done, in the capital of the empire, they took up their 
abode in a little village situated beyond the Great Wall—in a valley 
called Hé-Chuy, which we are told signifies Valley of the Black 
Waters, and which is one day’s journey from “ Suen-Hoa-Tou.” 
The journey described in the present work was undertaken with a 
view of studying the character and manners of the Tartars of Mon- 
golia, and of determining, if possible, the limits of the apostolic 
vicariate of Mongolia, established in 1844. The party consisted only 
of Messrs. Huc and Gabet, and a Thibetan convert, named Samdad- 
chiemba, .who took charge of the loaded camels; but they were 
escorted for the first stage by a guard of honour of their Chinese 
disciples, who mingled their adieus with tears, besides giving other 
less sentimental marks of attachment to their “ péres spirituels,” in 
the shape of pieces of bacon, and such like contributions, to their scanty 
commissariat. 

The first part of their journey lay through Tchakar, a border 
country, bounded on the south by the Great Wall, and on the west 
by what is now called Western Toumet. The inhabitants of this 
country are all soldiers of the Emperor of China, and receive 
annually a certain amount of pay according to their rank. On this, 
and the produce of their flocks they are compelled to live, being pro- 
hibited, under severe penalties, from cultivating the ground. Tchakar 
is divided into eight Banners ; the White, Blue, Red, and Yellow ; 
and the Whitish, Blueish, Reddish, and Yellowish. Each Banner 
has its separate territory, which is inalienable. In the pastures of 
this country graze the emperor’s 360 immense flocks of camels, 
horses, oxen, and sheep. These are visited at certain intervals by 
inspectors, who, if they find the number deficient, compel the chief 
shepherd to make it up; but some of the Chinese subjects of his Ce- 
lestial Majesty, nevertheless, carry on a snug little trade with this 
officer by exchanging any good-for-nothing beast they may happen to 
possess, for a healthy and good one out of the herds of their “ Sacred 
Master.” 
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In this country there are still to be found a few rude and lonely 
inns, consisting of an immense square enclosure, formed with long 
poles interlaced with brambles. In the middle of this square is a mud 
hut, ten feet high, containing one large apartment which serves for 
kitchen, banquetting room, and dormitory, and a few little miserable 
chambers to the right and left. The place of honour for travellers is 
on a sort of raised platform, called the kang, resembling the dais of 
the old Saxon rooms, but covered with stone, and capable of being 
warmed from beneath; the kang, being, in fact, an extension of the 
hearth, as there are in front of it three immense kettles, fixed in clay, 
and in which the broth or tea of the travellers is boiled. 


‘* Immediately on the arrival of a traveller, the innkeeper, or in Chinese lofty 
style, the “ Intendant of the Treasury,” invites them to mount on the kang, and 
they seat themselves there with legs crossed, after the fashion of tailors, round 
a large table, which is not more than five or six inches high. The lower part 
of the hall is reserved for the people of the inn, who come and go, keep up 
the fire under the kettles, boil the tea, or knead barley-flour and buck-wheat, 
for the solid part of the meal. 

“The kang of these Tartar-Chinese hostelries presents one of the most 
picturesque and animated scenes possible; it is there that the people eat, 
drink, smoke, play, bawl, and fight; and when night comes, it is transformed 
all on a sudden into a dormitory. The travellers unrol their coverings, if they 
have any, or settle themselves side by side under their clothes, if they have 
not. When the guests are numerous, they place themselves in two opposite 
rows, feet to feet ; but although every hole lies down, it by no means follows 
that every one goes to sleep. Whilst some snore conscientiously, others smoke, 
drink tea, or abandon themselves to noisy gossip. 


This fantastic picture, half illuminated by the dull pale light of a 
lamp (simply constructed with a wick swimming in dirty oil, in a 
broken tea-cup), “ fills the soul,” says M. Huc, with “ un vif’ sentiment 
@horreur et de crainte.” Why it should do so, or what anything 
here described has to do with horreur et crainte,” is what we can by 
means discover. 

Before leaving this inn, the missionaries resolved to bring their 
outward men more into harmony with their inward spiritual graces, by 
the adoption ofa clerical dress; not, however, the lugubrious one which, 
over the greater part of Europe, associates the idea of religion with 
that of mourning, but the gay costume which implies sanctity in Thibet, 
namely, a yellow robe fastened by a red girdle, a red waistcoat with 
a velvet collar, the whole surmounted by ared cap. This is the secular 
dress of the Buddhist Lamas. Most of the missionaries resident in 
China wear the ordinary Chinese costume, and have nothing to dis- 
tinguish them from traders ; but these worldly garments M. Huc 
considered an obstacle to their success, as among the Tartars, a 
“ black man,” or one of the laity is laughed at if he attempts to speak 
on a religious subject. Besides the outward change, the travellers 
determined for the future to abstain from wine and tobacco, much to 
the distress of their Chinese disciples, who now took their leave 
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mournfully, in the persuasion that the péres spirituels were about to 
perish in the deserts of Tartary. 

The first bivouac in the wilderness was made in the imperial forest, 
which extends more than a hundred leagues from north to south, 
and above eighty from east to west. It is supposed to be sacred to 
the Emperor’s sports ; and though since he has ascended the throne 
he has never set foot in it, the punishment of perpetual exile is decreed 
against anyone who shall be found within its precincts with arms in 
his hands. This does not, however, at all interfere with the operations 
of innumerable poachers, but only leads to an equitable arrangement 
with the imperial guards, with respect to the respective shares of the 
game. Besides countless troops of stags the forest is tenanted by 
tigers, boars, bears, panthers, and wolves ; and the wood-cutter or 
hunter who should venture alone into the vast labyrinth of the forest, 
would be very likely never to find his way out again.—In the second 
day’s journey, the travellers found themselves in the presence of the 
great Obo, at the foot of which the Tartars pay worship to the spirit 
of the mountain. This monument is merely an enormous heap of 
stones, piled together without any order, with a great granite urn at 
the base, in which incense is burnt, and ornamented at the summit 
with a number of dried branches fixed at random among the stones, 
and bearing scraps of parchment with sacred inscriptions. The devout 
Tartars who pass by do not always content themselves with pros- 
trations and burning incense, but throw in many offerings of money. 
The Chinese have an eye to business in their devotions, and after a 
few genuflections, go round and slily pick up the pious gifts which their 
simple Mongol brethren have deposited. 

Proceeding in the direction of the Mantchoo Tartar country, the 
travellers came to a considerable town, called Tolon-Noor (sometimes 
written in maps, Dolon-Nor), which, with its numerous buildings, 
and the gilded roofs of two great Lama convents rising conspicuously 
above them, presents from the outside rather a stately appearance. 
Inside, however, the streets are narrow and crooked, with gutters in 
the midst, so deep that goods are often lost, and even animals suffo- 
cated in them. It is, however, a place of great trade ; the Tartars 
bringing to it continually great herds of oxen, camels, and horses, and 
carrying away in exchange tobacco, cloth, and tea. But the great 
trade of Tolon-Noor is carried on in its foundries, where are cast 
magnificent statues of iron and brass ; and with these, as well as 
smaller idols, vases, clocks, and various articles used in the services 
of the Buddhist temples, it supplies all the country round. The 
environs of the town are barren and sandy, and it is surrounded to a 
great extent by immense cemeteries. 


“Our entrance into the town was fatiguing and full of peur gy for we 
had no idea where to alight. We wandered long, as in a labyrinth, through 
narrow winding streets,.where our camels could hardly make their way 
through the perpetual encumbrances of men and goods. Ai length we en- 
tered an inn and unloaded our camels, piled up our baggage in the little room 
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that was assigned to us, went to the market, bought grass, and distributed it 
to the animals—almost without taking breath. The chief of the hostelry 
then came, according to custom, and presented us with a padlock ; and after 
padlocking the door of our room, we went out to get some dinner, for we were 
excessively hungry. We were not long in discovering a triangular banner 
floating before a house, indicating a restaurant; and a long corridor led us 
into a spacious hall, where were distributed in a symmetrical manner a great 
number of small tables. We seated ourselves, and immediately there was 
placed before us the tea-pot, which forms the prelude obligato of every 
repast. You must drink tea, and drink it boiling, before taking the least thing 
else. While you are thus occupied in swelling yourself out with tea, you will 
receive the visit of the ‘intendant of the table,’ who is usually a personage 
of elegant manners, and endowed with a prodigious volubility of tongue, 
besides being acquainted with all countries and with everybody’s affairs. He 
concludes his harangue with asking what you will take; and as you name 
the dishes you desire, he repeats the words in a sort of song, in order to 
announce your wishes to the ‘ governor of the kettle.’ You are served with 
admirable promptitude ; but before commencing your repast, etiquette requires 
you to rise and invite all the guests round who may happen to be in the room. 
‘Come! come all together,’ you cry with a gesture of invitation—‘ come and 
drink a little glass of wine, and eat a little rice.” ‘Thank you, thank you,’ 
responds the assembly ; ‘come you rather to our table—it is we who invite 
you.’ After this polite ceremonial, you have, as the phrase of the country is, 
‘ shewn your honour,’ and may take your dinner like a man of quality. 

** As soon as you rise to go, the ‘ steward of the table’ appears again; and 
while you are crossing the room, he sings out the names of the dishes you 
have ordered, and finishes by proclaiming the total expense in a high and 
intelligible voice ; and then you pass to the office and pay the sum mentioned.” 

* * * * * x * * 

“The perpetual going and coming of strangers gives to the population of 
Tolon-Noor a very lively aspect. The hawkers run through the streets, offering 
to the passers-by the various little articles they deal in. The tradesmen, from 
the back of their shops, call and entice purchasers, by courteous and flattering 
words. The Lamas, with their brilliant dresses of red and yellow, endeavour 
to excite admiration by the address with which they manage their fiery, un- 
broken horses. The merchants of the province of Chan-Si are in the greatest 
number here, but there are few who establish themselves definitively ; but, 
after a few years, when their coffers are sufficiently filled, they return into their 
own country. The Chinese mostly make fortunes, but the Tartars ruin them- 
selves ; indeed, Tolon-Noor is like a monstrous pneumatic pump, which 
succeeds marvellously in creating a vacuum in Mongol purses.” 


Shortly after leaving Tolon-Noor, M. Hue fell in with a Tartar, 
who appeared to have gained great glory among his comrades by 
having served, or at least intended to serve, in the war against “the 
rebels of the south,” videlicet, the English, concerning whom he men- 
tioned, by way of information, that they had the power of living in the 
water like fish ; that, when you least expected it, they would suddenly 
rise to the surface, and launch at you gourds filled with flames; and 
then, no sooner had you bent your bow to send an arrow at them, than 
they were down again beneath the water. The valiant Tartars, how- 
ever, had no fear of the monsters ; for, before the departure of the eight 
banners, the grand Lamas had opened the “ book of celestial secrets,” 
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and predicted a happy issue to the affair. The prediction was verified, 
for the rebels, terrified by the approach of the Tartars, had ultimately 
sued their holy master, the emperor, for peace, and he, in his immense 
mercy, had granted it to them. The Frenchmen also learned some 
other particulars concerning these same rebels, which are perhaps not 
generally known; for instance, that Queen Victoria has a great garden 
in which she shuts up her husband, who is allowed to walk in this as 
much as he pleases, but never to go out. 

The great point of interest with the missionaries was the religion 
of Buddhism, whose overthrow was the secret object of their wishes 
and their prayers. M. Huc of course expresses great horror of this 
idolatrous worship, but at the same time congratulates himself, with 
_ much naiveté, on the numerous points of resemblance between it and 
the orthodox Catholic faith as taught at Rome. The immense multi- 
tudes of Lamas devoted to a monastic life; the extreme asceticism of 
some, (he found holy personages, devoted to what they called a con- 
templative life, who lived in holes in the side of a mountain, and drew 
up their food by a string, emulating the performances of saints in the 
early ages of the church)—the devotion of the laity, their deference 
to their spiritual masters, their fondness-for pilgrimages and showy 
ceremonies, their liberality in contributing money for supposed pious 
objects, cause him sometimes to cast a longing look back towards the 
“good old times,” and seem, speaking profanely, to make his mouth 
water. The apparent coincidence between the worship of Buddha and 
that which the “ Lamas of Jehovah” were endeavouring to introduce, 
may perhaps have contributed to procure them respectful attention 
from the Buddhists ; but it seems doubtful whether it would have 
greatly facilitated the object of their mission, as it might be often 
difficult to make them see what the difference was, or what would be 
gained by exchanging the old for the new faith. There is a point of 
resemblance too, besides those mentioned by M. Huc. The fundamental 
tenets of Buddhism are pure and sublime; but these have been so 
overlaid by a mass of fantastic ceremonies and forgotten symbols, that 
their influence has been almost wholly neutralised. The greatest 
truths, thus lying dormant, are of little practical value ; in the words 
of Coleridge, “they lie bed-ridden in the soul, side by side with 
the most absurd errors, without having any tendency to disturb them.” 
But this observation will apply, we cannot help thinking, in some 
degree, to the religious system of the Church of Rome, as well as to 
that of the Dalai-Lama. 

On the “ fifteenth day of the eighth month” the missionaries had an 
opportunity of joining in a great Chinese festival, called the “ Feast 
of the Moon’s Loaves,” when all labour is suspended, workmen receive 
from their masters a pecuniary present, everyone puts on his best 
clothes, and all is mirth and rejoicing. It is, according to M. Hue, of 
high antiquity, but has acquired a political character from an event of 
the fourteenth century. An extensive conspiracy was formed amongst 
the Chinese to shake off the yoke of the Tartar dynasty founded by 
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Tchengis Khan, and it effected its object by means of a general 
massacre, for which the signal was given by notes concealed in the 
little cakes engraven with the image of the moon, which it is 
customary to interchange on this occasion. By this catastrophe the 
Tartar army, which was scattered through all the families of the king- 
dom, was completely annihilated, and an end put to the Mongol 
domination. The Tartars of the present day, however, join in the 
celebration of the festival with great bonhommie, and without the least 
idea of the signification given to it by their neighbours, though the 
Frenchmen, with more zeal than discretion, undertook it seems to 
enlighten them upon this point. 


** At about a gun-shot from the place where we had encamped, we saw 
suddenly rising several Mongol tents, whose magnitude and cleanliness testified 
the easy circumstances of their inhabitants. This opinion was, besides, con- 
firmed by the numerous flocks of sheep, and the immense herds of horses and 
oxen which were grazing in the environs. Whilst we were reciting our breviary 
in the interior of the tent, Samdadchiemba went to pay a visit to these Mongols, 
and soon after we saw coming towards us an old man with a long white beard, 
and who had the air of a person of distinction. He was accompanied by a 
young Lama, and a child whom he held by the hand. ‘ My Lord Lamas,’ said 
the old man, addressing us, ‘all men are brothers, but those who dwell beneath 
the tents are united among themselves like flesh and blood. The fifteenth of 
the moon is a solemn epoch ; you are travellers and strangers, you cannot this 
evening occupy a place at the hearth of your noble family. Come and rest 
"sn for some days amongst us; your presence will bring us peace and 

appiness.” We told the good old man that we could not entirely accept his 
offer, but that in the evening, after having said our prayers, we would go and 
take tea with him, and have a little talk about the Mongol nation. * * * 
On entering the Mongol tent we were surprised to find there a degree of 
cleanliness to which one is little accustomed amongst the Tartars, There was 
no hearth in the centre, and the eye perceived nowhere the presence of those 
coarse cooking utensils which usually encumber Tartar habitations. It was 
easy to see that all had been arranged for a féte. We seated ourselves on a 
red carpet, and were soon served from the neighhouring tent, the kitchen pro 
tempore, with tea with milk, and little rolls fried in butter, as well as cheese, 
dried grapes, and jujubes. 

** After having made acquaintance with the numerous Mongol company in 
which we found ourselves, the conversation insensibly fell on the festival of the 
Moon’s Loaves. ‘In our country of the West’ said we, ‘we do not know of 
this festival. We worship only Jehovah, the creator of the heavens and the 
earth, of the sun and the moon, and all that exists.’ ‘Oh, the holy doctrine!’ 
cried the old man, carrying his joined hands to his forehead. ‘ But neither do 
the Tartars worship the moon. They have seen the Chinese celebrate this 
féte, and they follow the custom, without well knowing why.’ ‘ Yes,’ said we, 
* you follow this custom without knowing why. That is a wise saying. But 
this is what we have heard about it in the country of the Ketat’ (Chinese). And 
thereupon we related all that we knew about the terrible day of the massacre. 
As our narrative concluded the faces of the Tartars appeared full of astonish- 
ment ; the young men spoke together in a low voice, Dut the elder one kept a 
mournful silence; he held down his head, to hide the 1 tears that flowed 
from his eyes. ‘ Brother, enriched with years,’ said we, ‘ this tale appears not 
to surprise you, but it has filled your heart with emotion.’ ‘ Holy personages,” 
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said the old man, after having raised his head and wiped his eyes with the back 
of his hand, ‘the terrible event which causes so much astonishment to these 
young men, was not unknown to me; but I wish I had never known it, and I 
seek to drive it from my memory, for it makes a blush mount to the face of 
every Tartar, whose heart is not yet sold to the Ketat. One day, the day 
is known to our great Lamas, the blood of our forefathers, so shamefully 
spilled, shall be avenged. When the holy man who is to command us shail 
have appeared, we will rise to a man and follow him. Then we will go, and 
in the face of day, demand of the Ketat an account of the Tartar blood which 
was shed in the darkness of their houses. The Mongols celebrate every year 
this féte, and the greater number see in it only an indifferent ceremony; but 
the ‘ Moon’s Loaves’ awaken in some hearts the remembrance of the perfidy 
of which we have been the victims, and the hope of a just vengeance.’ 

“ After a moment’s silence, the old man added, ‘ Holy personages, however 
this may be, this day is truly a festival, since you have deigned to descend into 
our poor habitation. It is not well to occupy our hearts with sad thoughts. 
Child,’ he added to a young man who was sitting on the threshold, ‘if the 
mutton has boiled enough take away the milk.’ Whilst he cleared the interior 
of the tent, the eldest son of the family entered, bearing in his hands a little 
oblong table, upon which rose a sheep cut into four quarters, piled one upon 
another. Immediately, when the table was placed in the midst of the guests, 
the head of the family, arming himself with the knife that hung at his girdle, 
cut the tail off the sheep, divided it into two, and offered a half to each of us. 
Among the Tartars the tail is considered the most exquisite part of the sheep, 
and consequently the most honourable. It is, with these Tartar sheep, of a 
remarkable form and size, a thick bread oval of from six to eight pounds 
weight. 

© As soon as the head of the family had presented us with this delicate 
morsel, the guests fell to with their knives to cut to pieces these formidable 
quarters of mutton; of course, in this Tartar festival we found neither plates 
nor forks; everyone was obliged to place on his knees his piece of mutton, 
and tear it without ceremony with his two hands, wiping from time to time on 
the front of his waistcoat the fat that dripped from them. As for us, our 
embarrassment at first was considerable ; in offering us this white sl:eep’s tail, 
our friends had doubtless been influenced by the kindest intentions ; but we 
were not yet sufficiently weaned from our European prejudices to dare to attack, 
without bread or salt, the lumps of fat that seemed to tremble and pant be- 
neath our fingers. We took counsel together in our mother tongue, as to 
what was to be done in these difficult circumstances. To put back these 
dainties by stealth on the table seemed extremely imprudent; to speak frankly 
to our Amphitryon, and declare our repugnance to the favourite dish, would 
be shocking to Tartar etiquette. We hit, therefore, on the plan of cttting up 
the epicurean morsel into little slices, which we handed about to the guests, 
begging them to partake with us, on this festival day, of this rare and precious 
regale. At first we had to struggle against polite and disinterested refusals; 
but at length we got rid of the dreadful tail, and were permitted to attack the 
leg, the taste of which was more conformable to the recollections of our first 
education. After this Homeric repast was finished, there remained only 
in the middle of the tent a monstrous heap of white and polished mutton- 
bones ; a child went and untied a violin with three strings, that hung suspended 
on a ram’s-horn, and presented it to the chief of the family. He passed it to 
a young man, who held down his head modestly, but whose eyes became 
animated the moment he took the instrument inhis hands. ‘ Nobles and holy 
travellers,’ said the head of the family to us, ‘I have invited a Toololos to 
embellish the evening with some tales ;’ and while he spoke the minstrel was 
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already preluding upon the chords. He soon began to sing with a strong 
voice an oe | accent, and occasionally he stopped and mingled his song 
with animated and fiery recitation, while the Tartars bent towards -him and 
accompanied his words by variations of their features. The toolholos sung 
of national and dramatic subjects, which excited a lively interest amongst the 
majority of the audience; but for us, little initiated as we were in the history 
of Tartary, we took avery slender interest in all the unknown personages 
whom the Mongol rhapsody brought by turns on the stage. When the sing- 
ing had gone on a considerable time, the old man presented the minstrel with 
2 large cup of the spirit made from milk. He laid down his violin on his 
knees, and moistened eagerly with the liquor the throat that must have been 
dry with the marvels he had been relating ; and, as he finished drinking, and 
licked round the edges of the cup, the chief said, ‘ Toolholos, in the songs that 
you have given us everything was fine and beautiful, but you have told us 
nothing yet of the immortal Tamerlane.’ ‘Yes! yes!’ cried many voices at 
once, ‘sing to us the invocation to Timour.’ The singer paused a moment, 
and then having collected his thoughts, sung in a vigorous and martial tone, 
to the following effect :— 

*** When the divine Timour dwelt beneath our tents, the Mongol nation 
was terrible and warlike: his movements made the earth shake; with a single 
glance of his eye he froze with terror the ten thousand nations whom the sun 
shines upon. Oh, divine Timour! when will thy great soul be born again? 
Come back! Come back! We are awaiting thee, O Timour!’ 


After a few more stanzas, the minstrel departed with a profound 
salutation, to entertain other families who were waiting for him on 
this festive occasion ; but as the missionaries had appeared to listen 
to him with interest, the chief politely volunteered to produce a family 
virtuoso to supply his place. The performance of this personage was, 
however, of so overpowering a description, that they seized the earliest 
possible opportunity to make their escape. These ‘toolholos,’ or 
wandering minstrels, are, it seems, often met with in Tartary and 
Thibet. They are commonly poor ; a violin and a flute hung to their 
girdles comprising their whole possessions ; but they are sure of a 
kind reception in the Mongol families, and remain with each often 
several days, never failing on their departure, to be laden with pro- 
visions for their journey—cheese, and bladders filled with wine and tea. 

The fine countries situated to the north of Pekin, beyond the great 
wall, now bear the name of Eastern Toumet. They were bestowed 
at the time of the Mantchoo conquest of China on the King of 
Western Toumet, who had rendered considerable services to the con- 
querors ; the two portions of his dominions are separated by the 
district called the Tchakar. The Mongols of Western Toumet no 
longer lead the nomadic life, but cultivate their lands, and practise 
many useful arts. 

After about three days’ journey through these countries the 
missionaries arrived at a town called Kouk-ou-Khoton, that is “Blue 
Town.” It is entered by a broad road, running between immense 
kitchen-gardens, which surround the town. The increase of the 
population has necessitated the breaking through the ramparts, and 
such extensive quarters have been built beyond them, that this part 
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of the town is now of more importance than that within the walls. 
Viewed from without it is rather imposing, but does not improve on 
a closer acquaintanceship. 


“We entered it by a broad street in which is situated the celebrated Lama 
Convent of the Five Towers; but immediately after passing this the street 
comes to an end, and you have on the right and left two miserable narrow 
lanes. We chose the one that appeared the least dirty, and advanced at first 
easily enough, but the further we went the more muddy it became, and soon 
it was little better than a long quagmire filled with black mud, and exhaling a 
suffocating odour. We were in the Tanners’ Street, and we advanced 
slowly, and stumbling perpetually, for the miry liquid sometimes concealed a 
great stone, over which we had to climb, and sometimes a deep hollow, into 
which we suddenly plunged. We had hardly gone fifty paces before our 
animals were covered with mud, and dripping with sweat. to complete our 
misfortune we heard before us loud cries uttered by horsemen and drivers who 
were approaching through the windings of the lane, and shouting in this 
manner to deter others from entering it. ‘To draw back or to stand up 
appeared equally impossible, so we began to shout in our turn, and continued 
our march, expecting with some anxiety the conclusion of the piece. A turn 
in the lane brought on the dénouement At the sight of our camels the horses 
took fright, and making « sudden wheel threw themselves one on the other, 
and rushed out by all the outlets they could find. In this manner, thanks to 
our beasts of burden! we continued our route without being obliged to give 
way, and arrived at last in a tolerably spacious street, bordered with fine 
shops. 

**We looked incessantly from side to side in the hope of discovering an 
inn, but always in vain. It is customary in the great towns of China and 
Tartary for every hostelry to lodge exclusively one sort of travellers. One is 
for the corn-merchants, another for the horse-dealers, &c.; each has its par- 
ticular customers, and closes its door to all others. There is only one kind of 
inn which affords lodging to travellers in general, and these called the Inns of 
Passing Guests. That was the kind of one which would suit us; but in vain 
we traversed the streets in search of such a refuge; we could see no such 
thing. We stopped for a moment to beg a passer-by to point one out to us, 
and immediately we saw coming towards us a young man, who rushed ina 
most zealous manner out of a shop. ‘ You are looking for an inn?’ said he. 
‘Oh, permit me to conduct you to one myself,’ and immediately he be; 
to walk alongside of us. ‘You would hardly be able to find the inn that 
would suit you in this Blue Town. The men are innumerable here ; but there 
are good, and there are bad men. Is it not as I say, my Lord Lamas? Men 
are not all of the same kind; and who does not know that the wicked are 
always more numerous than the good? Let me say a word to you that comes 
from the bottom of my heart. In this Blue Town one can hardly find a man 
who is guided by his conscience, and yet conscience is a treasure. You 
Tartars, you know what conscience is. I have long known the Tartars ; they 
are good—they have upright hearts ; but we Chinese are not like that—we are 
wicked, we are knaves ; out of ten thousand Chinese you can scarcely find 
one who follows his conscience. In this Blue Town almost everybody makes 
a trade of cheating the Tartars, and getting their money out of them.’ 

“Whilst the young Chinese poured out all these fine words in the most 
easy and elegant manner, he went from one to the other, sometimes offering 
a pinch of snuff, sometimes patting us gently on the shoulders, as a sign of 
good fellowship. Sometimes he took hold of the bridles of our horses, and 
offered to lead them. But all these polite attentions did not prevent his 
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keeping an eye on the two great bales which our camel carried. The quick 
a pera which he threw towards them from time to time convinced us that 

e was busy in calculating what they might contain; he imagined they were 
full of valuable goods of which he would monopolise the profit. e had 
now been for more than an hour in search of the inn which was so em- 
phatically promised, and still we had not found it. ‘We are sorry,’ said we 
to our guide, ‘that you should take so much trouble. If we knew exactly 
where you are taking us to—?’ ‘Trust to me, gentlemen, trust to me. [ 
will take you to a good, an excellent inn. Do not talk of my taking trouble ; 
do not pronounce such a word ; it makes me blush. How! are we not all 
brothers? What signifies the difference of Tartar or Chinese? The “a 
is not the same; the dress is different ; but we know that the men have only 
one heart, one conscience, one invariable rule of justice.’ 

“** Wait for me one moment—in one moment I will be with you again,’ 
and he darted, like an arrow, into a neighbouring shop. He returned soon, 
with a thousand excuses for having made us wait. ‘ ton are very tired, are 
you not? One can easily suppose that—it is always so when one is travelling 
—it is not like when one is in one’s own family.’ Whilst he was speaking 
thus, we were accosted by another Chinese ; he had not the same joyous and 
full-blown countenance as the other, but was meagre, with thin, pinched lips, 
and little black eyes, sunk deep in their orbits, that gave him a remarkably 
sinister expression. ‘ Signor loamn" said he, ‘ you have ouly just arrived ? 
It is well !—you have travelled in peace? Ah! that is well. Your camels are 
magnificent ; you must have travelled quickly and happily. At length you are 
arrived. It is well. Se-Eul,’ said he to the one who Trad first seized upon us, 
* you are conducting these noble Tartars to an inn. It is well! Take care 
that it isa good one, You must take them to the Hotel of Eternal Equity.’ 
‘ It is exactly there we are going.’ ‘ Indeed! the hotel-keeper is one of my 
best friends. It will not be useless for me to go too. I will recommend 
these noble Tartars strongly. Really, if I did not go, it would lie heavy on 
my heart. When one has the happiness to meet with brothers, one must try 
and be useful to them. We are Af brothers: are we not, gentlemen? You 
see us two,’—and he pointed to his young partner—‘ we are clerks in the 
same shop. We are accustomed to manage the affairs of Tartars. Oh, it 
is a great advantage, in this miserable town, to have some people you can 
trust to.’ 

“To see these two personages, with their inexhaustible professions of 
attachment, it might have been supposed they were old friends of ours. But, 
unfortunately for them, we were a little au fait to Chinese tactics; and we 
had not in us all the bonhommie and simple credulity of the Tartars. We 
were convinced, therefore, that we had to do with two sharpers, who were 
preparing to clutch the money with which they believed us laden. By dint of 
ooking on all sides, we at last perceived a sign, on which was written, in large 
Chinese characters, ‘ Hotel of the Three Porkuctions, lodges Temporary Guests 
with Horse or Camel, and undertakes all sorts of Business, without ever 
failing.” We immediately directed our steps towards the great gate ; in vain our 
two guides protested that that was not the place we were going to—we entered ; 
and after passing through a long avenue, found ourselves in the great court- 
yard of the inn: and by the little blue cap worn by the people who were 
moving about the court, we discovered we were in a Turkish hostelry. 

“This movement of ours did not all suit.the two Chinese ; but they followed 
us; and without appearing too much disconcerted, continued to play their 
part. ‘ Where are the people of the inn?’ they cried, in an affected manner ; 
‘ let them open a large room—-a clean room—a handsome room. Their Ex- 
cellencies are arrived—they must have a suitable apartment.’ A principal 
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waiter of the inn presented himself, holding a key in his teeth, with a broom 
in one hand and a watering-pot in the other. Our two protectors seized upon 
the whole apparatus. ‘ Let us do that!’ they exclaimed; ‘ it is we who must 
serve our illustrious friends ; you people of the inn only do things by halves— 
you only work for money.’ And immediately they set to work, watering, 
sweeping, dusting, in the room that had been opened. When all was ready, 
we went and seated ourselves on the kang, while the two Chinese chose, out 
of respect, to remain crouched on the ground. Just as the tea was about to 
be served, a young man, well-dressed and of elegant appearance, entered the 
room ; he held in his hand the four corners of a silk handkerchief, of which we 
could not see the contents. ‘My Lord Lamas,’ said the old rogue, ‘ this 
young man is the son of the head of our house of business ; our master saw 
you arrive, and has hastened to send his son to ask if you have made your 
journey in peace.” The young man then placed, on a little table before us, 
his silk handkerchief. ‘ Here,’ said he, ‘ are some cakes to eat with the tea; 
my father at home has given orders to prepare some rice for you. When you 
have drank your tea, will you be pleased to come and partake of a small and 
bad repast, in our old and poor habitation?’ ‘ What is the use of taking so 
much trouble about us? ‘ Oh, look at our faces!’ they all cried at once ; 
‘ your words cover them with blushes ;’ but the innkeeper, bringing in the tea, 
cut short all the wearisome formalities of Chinese politeness. 

“© Poor Tartars !’ said one of us to the other, ‘ how triumphantly you must 
be fleeced when you fall into such hands!’ These words, which were pro- 
nounced in French, excited great surprise in the three sharpers. ‘ What is 
the illustrious kingdom of Tartary which your Excellencies inhabit?’ inquired 
one of them. 

«Our poor family is not in Tartary—we are not Tartars,’ 

“* Ah! you are not Tartars. We knew it well. The Tartars have not so 
majestic an air; their persons do not display that grandeur. Might we 
venture to enquire concerning your noble country ?’ 

“« «We are from the west—our country is very far from here.’ 

«Ah! that’s it,’ cried the old fellow, ‘you are from the west. I knew you 
were. These young people understand few things, they do not study the 
physiognomy. You are from the west; I know much of your country, I 
have made more than one journey in it.’ 

“** We are glad you know our country, then you doubtless know our language 
also?’ 

*** Your language—I cannot say I know it perfectly, but out of ten words I 
understand always three or four, but there is some difficulty in speaking with 
that.’ ‘ Never mind, you know Chinese and Tartar?’ ‘ Oh! the people of your 
country are endowed with a great capacity ; I have always been very intimate 
with your countrymen; I am accustomed to manage all their business. When 
they come to the Blue Town it is always I who am commissioned to make 
their purchases.’ 

“The object our two friends had in view was not at all doubtful. Their 
great wish to manage our affairs was, for us, a strong reason to decline their 
offers. As soon as we had finished our tea, they made a profound bow, and 
invited us to go and dine with them. ‘ My lords,’ they said, ‘the rice is pre- 
pured, the chief of our house of business awaits you.’ 

«<« Listen,’ we replied gravely, ‘let us speak a few words of reason. You have 
iven yourselves the trouble to conduct us to an inn—that is well; your good 
earts have induced you to act thus. You have rendered us many services ; your 

master has sent us pastry ;—evidently you are endowed with hearts whose good- 
ness is inexhaustible. If it were not so, why should you have done all this 
for us who are entire strangers to you ? Now you invite us to go and dine with’ 
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you; that is well on your part, but it is also well on ours not to accept the 
invitation. To go thus to dine with people with whom one is not connected, is 
not conformable to the customs of the Chinese nation, and it is equally opposed 
to those of the west.’ ° 

‘* These words, pronounced with gravity completely destroyed the illusion of 
our two adventurers. ‘If for the present,’ we added, ‘ we decline coming to 
your shop, be good enough to excuse us to your master; thank him for the 
attentions he has shown us. __ Before leaving the town we shall probably have 
some purchases to make, and we will then take an a of paying you 
a visit. Now we will go and take our dinner at the Turkish restaurant, which 
is near here.’ 

“Tt is well,’ said they in a tone of vexation ; ‘that is an excellent restaurant,’ 
and with these words we all rose and went out together.” 


The Chinese, it appears, have discovered the art of turning the sim- 
plicity of their Mongol neighbours to very profitable account. No 
sooner does one of them make his appearance in a trading town, than 
he is surrounded by kind friends, who almost drag him into their 
houses, unsaddle his horse, make him tea, and keep him eating, drink- 
ing, and smoking, while their clerks and assistants undertake to dispose 
of what he has brought with him, and to buy what he wants, taking 
care never to lose sight of him for a moment. The poor Tartar takes 
in good faith all the professions of friendship made to him, and know- 
ing his own ignorance of business, congratulates himself on having 
found such disinterested people. “If they wished to rob me,” he 
argues, “they would never give me such good dinners for nothing.” 

It is, however, according to M. Huc, “exactly at these friendly 
dinners that the Chinese bring into play all the knavery of which they 
are capable, and entangle the unsuspecting son of the desert in their 
meshes, as a spider might a fly.” A Chinese gentleman whom the 
travellers encountered on the second day after their departure from 
the “Blue Town,” explained with charming frankness, his mode of 
carrying on business. 


“*We had just finished unloading our camels, and tying them to a manger, 
when we saw entering the great court, a prodigiously fat man, who was 
drawing after him, by the bridle, an extremely lean horse. He had on a large 
straw hat, of which the flaps hung down quite to his girdle, and he wore by 
his side a long sabre, which contrasted strongly with his very unwarlike 
figure.” ‘ Steward of the kettle!’ he called out, ‘is there room for me in this 
inn?’ ‘I have but one room to give to travellers, and three Mongol men who 
have just arrived are just now occupying it: go and see if they can receive 
you.’ The new comer advanced with a heavy step to the quarter where we 
were already installed. ‘Peace and happimess! Signor Lamas—do you occupy 
all the room in this apartment ?—is there not a little place for me?’ 

*** Why should there not be room for you, as well as for us? We are both 
travellers.’ 

** Excellent words! excellent words! You are Tartars—I am a Chinese; 
but you understand wonderfully the rites; you know that all men are bro- 
thers.’ After having made this speech, he went to tie up his horse by the 
side of our animals, then he deposited his little baggage on the kang, and 
stretched himself at full length, like a man tired out. ‘Ah ya! ah yal’ be 
cried; ‘here I am at an inn. Ah ya! its better here than on the road: ah ya! 
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let’s rest ourselves a bit.’ ‘Where are you going?’ we asked, ‘and why do 
you wear a sabre?’ ‘Ah ya! I’ve already been a long way, and I have a good 
deal further to go. I’m traversing the Tartar countries, and in these deserts 
it is good to have a sword by one’s side; one is not always sure of meeting 
with worthy people.’ ‘Do you, perhaps, belong to some Chinese company, 
trading in salt or white mushrooms?’ ‘No: J belong to a great house of 
business in Pekin; I am sent to collect debts among the Tartars~—and you— 
where are you going?’ ‘ We intend to cross the Yellow River, and con- 
tinue our route towards the west, crossing the country of the Ortoos.’ ‘You 
are not Mongols, apparently?’ ‘No: we are from the sky of the west.’ 
‘Ah ya! we are then much about the same thing; our trade is not very 
different ; you eat the Tartars as we do.’ ‘Eat the Tartars! What do you 
mean?’ ‘Yes, our trade is to eat the Mongols. We eat them in trade; you 
by prayers. The Mongols are simple, why should we not profit by them to get 
money?’ ‘You are mistaken; since we have been in Tartary we have spent 
a great deal of money, but we have never taken from the Mongols a single 
sapeck.’ ‘Ah ya! ah ya!’ ‘You fancy that our camels, our baggage, and all is 
got out of the Tartars. You are mistaken; it has been all bought with money 
from our own country.’ ‘I thought vou had come to Tartary to say prayers.’ 
‘You are right; we did come for that, we do not understand trade.’” 


M. Huc then entered into some explanations, endeavouring to make 
this worthy man understand that there was a possibility of being in- 
fluenced by some other motive than the desire of gain. He expressed 
great astonishment at this new view of things, and laughed a great 
deal, but protested that he, at all events, knew better, and, but for the 
sake of the money he could squeeze out of them, would never set foot 
among the Tartars. 1 


** At these words he began to laugh immoderately, swallowing, at the same 
time, great bumpers of tea. ‘ Don’t say that we are of the same trade,’ said 
we—‘ say merely that you are an eater of Tartars.’ ‘ Ah! I believe you, we do 
gnaw them to the bones.’ ‘But we should like to know how you go about 
it?’ ‘Why, don’t you understand the Tartars?—don’t you know that they 
are like children? When they come into our places of business, they want to 
have everything they see. They seldom have any money, but we come to 
their assistance ; we give them merchandise on credit, and so they ought of sl 
course to pay dearer. When they carry away goods without leaving money, 
of course there must be a little interest of some thirty or forty per cent. Isn’t 
that fair? And then the interest accumulates, and presently one comes to 
compound interest. That can only be done with the Tartars—in China the 
Emperor’s laws are against it; but we who are obliged to be running incessantly 
about this land of grass, we have a right to compound interest; so a Tartar 
debt is never paid—it goes on from generation to generation. Every year we ‘ 
go and get the interest, which is paid in sheep, camels, oxen, horses, &c. All 
that is worth much more than the money. We get the animals from the Tar- 
tars at a low price, and sell them very dear. Qh! it’s a capital thing, let me 
tell you, is a Tartar debt. It’s a real mine of gold.’ ” 


OE 


It does sometimes happen, however, that the astute Chinese specu- ’ 
lator finds the tables turned upon him, and “catches a Tartar” in a is 
different sense. M. Huc relates an instance of a Tartar bringing an 
ingot of bad silver to sell to a mercantile house in Pekin. The base- 
ness of the metal was not perceived; but when it was weighed, that 
the Tartar might receive the value, he was, as he had foreseen, 
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cheated egregiously in the weight. As soon as the fraud was dis- 
covered, the Tartar was seized, but he triumphantly produced the 
receipt given him for the silver, declaring that the bad ingot could not 
possibly be his, as it evidently weighed more than the one he had sold. 
The ingot was then weighed in court, and the weight was found to be 
as he had stated. The Chinese court then decided that the Tartar was 
not the maker of the base silver, and that probably the merchants 
were, and sentenced them to punishment accordingly. 

During the early part of their journey the missionaries found that 
the mournful predictions of their Chinese converts, of the perils and 
disasters to be encountered in the wilderness, were greatly exaggerated. 
They were exposed, indeed, to many hardships and serious incon- 
veniences. Sometimes, either from want of fuel or some other cause, 
their attempts at cookery failed, and they had to trust, in a great 
measure, to the berries they could gather in the forests. Sometimes 
they and their baggage were so drenched with violent rains, succeeded 
by piercingly cold winds, that there appeared some likelihood of 
their being frozen to death. But they were mostly helped through 
these difficulties by the kindness and hospitality of the wandering 
Mongols, whom they describe, notwithstanding their rough and some- 
what repulsive exterior, as extremely mild and good-natured, naive 
and credulous as children, and of an exciteable temperament, passing 
rapidly from a state of extravagant gaiety to deep melancholy. The 
general aspect of their country is wild and mournful ; the monotony 
of the steppes is only broken by rocky hills or deep ravines ; and 
the great elevation of the ground, the nitrous substances with which 
it is impregnated, and the deficiency of cultivation, render the climate 
excessively severe. M. Huc considers that there are in Mongolia but 
two seasons, namely, nine montlis of vigorous winter, and three of 
summer, during which the heat is suffocating. It is also subject to 
the most rapid changes of temperature. 

The real terrors of the journey, however, were met in crossing the 
mountains of Thibet. As the missionaries had it greatly at heart to 
penetrate to Lassa, (or, as they write it, Lha-Ssa,) the grand head- 
quarters of Buddhism, they resolved, after three months’ travelling in 
Mongolian Tartary, to turn southward, and re-entering China, to 
traverse the province of Kan-Sou, and, if possible, join some caravan 
that should be journeying in the required direction. They no longer 
felt any fear of plunging alone, and without the protection even of one 
of their catechists, into the prohibited Chinese Empire, for they had 
several times resided, for a considerable period, in commercial towns ; 
they had managed their affairs for themselves, and become familiar 
with Chinese customs, and though they spoke with a Tartar idiom, the 
language no longer presented any difficulty. Besides this, the wind, 
the rain, and the sun had, by this time, produced a tint on their skins 
that made it difficult to recognise them as Europeans. They reached 
the borders of the Ho-Hoang-Ho, or Yellow river, which they had to 
cross at the period of one of its great inundations; but, as they had 
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not money enough to wait in the town, where they were, till the sub- 
sidence of the flood, they determined to attempt the passage imme- 
diately. 


** We set out on our march with our hearts full of courage and confidence 
in the protection of God. The old Tartar who had lodged us so hospitably 
wished to conduct us to the outside of the town. There he pointed out in 
the distance a long wreath of thick vapour which seemed to float from west 
to east; it marked the course of the Yellow River. ‘At the place where you 
see that mist,’ said the Tartar, ‘ there is a great dyke, which serves to restrain 
the river within its bed when the increase of water is not very great. When 
you have reached it, you will proceed along the shore as far as the little 
pagoda, that you see down there on your right; there you will find a boat 
that will take you to the other side of the Yellow River. Do not lose sight 
of this pagoda, and you will not lose your way.’ After having thanked the 
good old man for his attentions we pursued our journey. We soon found 
ourselves in fields filled with yellowish and stagnant water. Before us, as 
far as the eye could reach, extended immense marshes, only intersected here 
and there by small dykes which the water had lately abandoned. The 
jabourers of these countries had been forced to become boatmen, and we 
saw them moving from place to place in little skiffs which they managed to 
guide across these fields. We advanced, however, through these drowned 
lands, but with inexpressible difficulty and slowness. Our poor camels were 
quite beside themselves. The soft slippery ground that they found everywhere 
beneath their feet, only allowed them to move in a series of slides; and when 
you saw their heads turning incessantly from side to side with the most 
anxious expression, their limbs shivering, while the perspiration dripped from 
every part of their body, you would have thought every moment they were 
going to faint. It was almost noon when we arrived at a little village, and 
though we had only gone half a league, we had made so many circuits, and we 
had described such a zig-zag in our painful march, that we were exhausted with 
fatigue. We had hardly reached the village when we were surrounded by a 
crowd of miserable creatures covered with rags, who escorted us as far as a 
large piece of water, at which we were compelled to stop, since we had 
no means of going on; we saw before us an immense lake, extending as far 
as the dyke on the banks of the Yellow River. Some boatmen presented 
themselves, and undertook to convey us so far as we could easily, they said, 
get along the dyke to the little pagoda, where we should find a boat. We 
asked the master of the boat how much he would take to carry us as far as 
the dyke? ‘Oh, a trifle,’ he said, ‘a mere nothing. We can take the men 
and their baggage—the horse and the mule in our boat; and a man can 
conduct the camels across the lake. Our boats are too small to receive them. 
A few sapecks for so much work—it is going through a great deal for 
nothing.’ ‘ You are right, you will have much labour, of course, no one says 
otherwise ; but speak a little more clearly--how much do you require?’ ‘Oh, 
a mere nothing—we are all brothers—you are travellers, we are aware of that. 
We ought to take you gratis—it would be only our duty; but look at us—at 
our clothes ; we are poor, our boat is our all—we must live by it. Five lis of 
rowing—three men, a horse, a mule, the baggage; well, as you are religious 
men, we will only ask two thousand sapecks.’ The price was most exorbitant 
and we did not answer a single word, but turned round and feigned to be going 
back. But we had scarcely gone twenty paces when the master of the boat 
came running after us.” 


After a little expenditure of eloquence on both sides, five hundred 
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sapecks were offered and accepted : but just as thie party were about to 
step into the boat, the worthy Charon made one more attempt to carry 
his point :— 

“*Look here,’ he called out to one of his companions, ‘ we’re going to 
row five lis,* and at last we’re only to have fifteen hundred sapecks to divide 
between us eight.” ‘What do you mean by fifteen hundred’ we cried; 
this is mere mockery ;’ and once more we turned round and began to 
move off.” 

Ultimately the affair was arranged by the intervention of the 
“ mediators,” indispensable in all Chinese bargains, at eight hundred 
sapecks, and the missionaries reached the dyke in safety, and passed 
the night on the steps of a little lonely temple on the banks of the 
majestic Ho-Hoang-Ho. 

It was not without feelings of lively satisfaction, that after three 
months wandering in the bleak and hungry desert, MM. Huc and 
Gabet found themselves comfortably lodged at the “ Hotel of Justice 
and Mercy,” in the town of Che-Tsai-Dze, in the Chinese province of 
Kan-Sou, where provisions are abundant, varied, and of astonishing 
cheapness. At all hours of the day and night, we are told, ambu- 
latory restaurateurs traverse the streets with soups, ragouts of mutton 
and beef, vegetables, pastry, rice, vermicelli, &c. The Great Wall at 
this part is little more than a heap of ruins; but the works for the 
irrigation of the fields are on a magnificent scale. There are few 
villages, but farms large or small, separated by fields, and surrounded 
by trees, and on the irrigation days, the country people move about 
in boats. ‘To the traveller, of course, the irrigations are very un- 
welcome, as they overflow the roads and encumber them with mud ; 
but the inhabitants rejoice in them. The commencement of a new 
year, is in China, as in most other countries, a subject of festivity ; 
the last days of the old have also their peculiar celebration. They 
are days of universal quarrelling. 

“It is at this time that everyone sets his accounts in order, and goes to 
worry his debtors; all the Chinese are both debtors and creditors, and it results 
from this that everybody is both pursuing and pursued. That man who has 
just been raising such a disturbance in the house of his neighbour, comes home 
and finds that his house has been turned topsy-turvy by some one who has 
claims upon him. On every side vociferations, abuse, wrangling and fighting 
are going on. On the last day of the year, the disorder is at its height ; every 
one hastens to realise,—to sell whatever they can lay hands on. The avenues 
to the pawnbrokers are blocked up. Clothes, bedding, cooking utensils, fur- 
niture of every kind, are being carried along them, and those who have emptied 
their houses, look elswhere for some resource. They run to their relations and 
friends, and borrow things which they say they are going to return immediately, 
but which find their way instantly to the Tang-Pou. This anarchy lasts till 
midnight, and then all is suddenly quiet. No one is allowed to claim his debts 
any more, or even to.make the least allusion to them. Everybody fraternises 
with everybody, and no words are heard but those of peace and benevolence. 
Those who a few minutes before seemed on the point of cutting each other’s 
throats, are now only contending in mutual politeness and cordiality.” 


* The Chinese Ji is less than half a mile English. 
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A period of eighteen months elapsed before the French travellers 
were able to meet with an opportunity of going to Lha-Ssa. The route is 
almost unknown, but we have only space to indicate briefly some of its 
most remarkable features. One of these is the Kouk-ou-Noor, or Blue 
Lake, which is described as of vastly greater dimensions than is com- 
monly supposed,—so great, indeed, that it rather merits the name of 
sea, being not less than three hundred miles in circumference. The 
waters are salt and bitter, and according to M. Huc, exhibit the phe- 
nomenon of tides like the ocean. The vast plains which lie around its 
shores, are watered by numerous brooks, and though destitute of trees, 
produce such fine grass, that they are much resorted by the Mongols, 
notwithstanding the numerous and audacious robbers by whom they are 
infested. So formidable have these attacks become, that the embassy 
formerly sent from Pekin to Lha-Ssa every year, now only goes every 
three years, as it is then accompanied by a stronger body of travellers. 
It was in an immense caravan of this kind that the author and his 
companion, after waiting long for the opportunity, at length found 
means to undertake the formidabie passage across the most elevated 
region of Central Asia. The party consisted of the Ambassador with 
his escort of three hundred Chinese soldiers and two hundred Tartars, 
and of two thousand travellers, Thibetan and Tartar, mounted, some on 
horses, some on camels, and others on the long-haired oxen of the country ; 
and carrying with them fifteen thousand oxen and twelve hundred 
horses. This vast and noisy multitude halted from time to time on a 
wide plain, or on a mountain side, to allow the animals to recover from 
their fatigue, and pitching their tents of every form and colour, raised 
on a sudden an extensive city, that was destined to vanish again as 
quietly as it had arisen. The weather during the first part of the 
journey was magnificent, and the travellers began to fancy that they 
had been entertaining a very magnified idea of its hardships. But this 
pleasing illusion did not last long. 


** Six days after our departure we had to cross the Poutrain-Gol, a river 
which falls into the Blue Lake. The waters are not very deep, but being 
divided into twelve branches approaching very near each other, they occupy a 
space of more than three miles. We had the misfortune to arrive at the first 
branch long before daylight, and when the water was frozen, but not strongly 
enough to serve as a bridge. The horses had arrived first and were terrified, 
and would not advance. They stopped on the banks, and gave the long- 
haired oxen time to come up with them. Soon the whole caravan became 
assembled on this spot, and it would be impossible to describe the confusion 
and disorder that reigned in this immense throng enveloped in the darkness of 
the night. At oath aemmal horsemen urged on their horses, and broke the 
ice in many places, and then the whole caravan rushed péle méle into the river. 
The buat drove against each other and dashed up the water, the ice gave 
way, the men vociferated ; it was a frightful tumult ; and then, when the first 
arm of the river had been thus passed, the whole work was to be done again 
with the second, third, and every succeeding branch. When day broke the 
* sacred embassy’ was still splashing in the water.” * * * 


The Mongols declared the passage had been an admirable one, as 
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there were only two oxen drowned, and one man who had his legs 
broken. The Frenchmen thought it bad enough, but worse remained 
behind. 


**When the caravan resumed its march it presented a most ludicrous 
appearance. Men and beasts were loaded with icicles; the poor horses were 
- dreadfully embarrassed with their tails, which stuck out in a solid piece, as if 
they had been made of lead instead of hair. The camels had the long hair 
on their legs laden with magnificent icicles, which rattled against each other 
with a harmonious sound; but, pretty ornaments as they were, the camels 
did not seem at all pleased with them, and did all they could to shake them 
off by striking their feet hard against the ground. The long-haired oxen 
were real caricatures; they walked with their legs wide apart, bearing pain- 
fully the enormous load of stalactites which hung down quite to the ground. 
The poor beasts were so shapeless, and so covered with icicles, that they 
looked as if they had been preserved in sugar-candy.” 


After quitting the plains of the Kouk-ou-Noor, the country sud- 
denly changes its aspect, and becomes savage and gloomy in the highest 
degree. The soil is dry and stony, and scarcely capable of support- 
ing a few dried brambles impregnated with saltpetre. 

The ascent of the mountain Bourhan-Botu, in itself steep and dif- 
ficult, was rendered additionally painful by the presence, near the 
ground, of a certain deleterious gas—apparently carbonic acid—which 
escapes from some fissure, and spreads itself along its side. The 
limbs of men and horses sunk under them ; every face turned pale ; 
no fire could be kindled ; the breath was drawn with difficulty ; and 
a sensation resembling sea-sickness almost deprived the caravan of 
the power of motion. When they reached a certain height, the air 
again became wholesome and the distressing symptoms at once dis- 
appeared. The name of the mountain—Bourhan-Botu, signifies, it 
seems, the kitchen of Buddha. Some days afterwards, another moun- 
tain put the strength and courage of the travellers to the proof. 


“The march was to be a long and trying one. The usual signal for the 
departure of the caravan, the firing of a cannon, was heard an hour after mid- 
night. We made some tea with melted snow, took a good meal of tsamba, 
seasoned with a little finely-chopped garlic, and set forth on our way. When 
the immense caravan first got into motion, the sky was clear, and a resplen- 
dent moon shone on the carpet of snow with which the ground was entirely 
covered. But soon the sky became overcast, the wind blew with violence 
continually increasing, and the snow proved to be so deep that it reached the 
horses’ bellies ; and some of them fell into hollows from which it was impos- 
sible to extricate them. er «8 * The ground was continually 
rising as we advanced, and the cold had increased to frightful intensity. 
Soon death began to make his harvest in our caravan; the want of water and 
the scarcity of food exhausted the animals. Every day we had to abandon 
beasts of burden that could no longer drag along their loads. The turn of 
the men came next, and the very sight of the road we were traversing excited 
the most mournful forebodings. We had for some days been journeying 
through what seemed the excavations of a vast cemetery. Human bones and 
the skeletons of animals that we met with at every step, seemed to warn us 
that in this murderous region the caravans that had preceded us had not had 
a better fate than ourselves.” 
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The sufferings of the wayfarers from this time were excessive. The 
cold was so severe that two or three balls of dough steeped in boiling 
tea, enveloped in cloths, and placed on their breasts, under a cover- 
ing of three sheep skins and a blanket, were invariably found frozen. 
On one occasion, when they were approaching a frozen river, they 
perceived what looked like a line of little dark islets across it. Ona 
nearer approach, they proved to be wild oxen, frozen firmly into the 
ice, which was so transparent, that though only the heads were above 
the surface, the whole animal was distinctly visible. They had been 
long dead, and the crows and eagles had already picked out their eyes. 
Before the caravan arrived at the goal of its long and painful march, 
more than forty men had to be left in the desert. 


“ They were kept on their horses or camels as long as there was the least 
hope, but when they could neither eat nor speak, nor hold themselves u 
they were left exposed on the road. The caravan could not stop for them in 
an uninhabited desert, exposed to wild beasts, to robbers, and the want of 

rovisions. Asa last token of interest in their fate, a wooden bowl, and a 
ittle bag of barley flour was placed beside them, and then the caravan sadly 
pursued its way.’ 


The long-dreaded robbers came at last too, but for this and other 
incidents of the route, we must refer to the volumes themselves. The 
whole passage across these formidable deserts of Thibet occupied a 
period of more than three months ; and on the 29th of January, 1846, 
about sunset, the exhausted travellers at length caught sight of Lha-Ssa, 
the metropolis of the Buddhist world, surrounded by a girdle of trees, - 
many centuries old ; its large white houses, the numerous temples with 
their gilded roofs, and high above all the majestic palace of the Talé 
Lama, with its dome entirely covered with plates of gold, and sur- 
rounded by a peristyle, of which the columns are also gilt. At the 
entrance of the town they were met by some Mongols with whom 
they had become acquainted on the road, and who, having hastened 
on and preceded them by some days, now came to beg them to alight 
at their lodgings. , 


“The day after our arrival at Lha-Ssa, we took a Thibetian guide, and 
traversed the different quarters of the town, in search of lodgings to hire. 
The houses of Lha-Ssa are generally large, of many stories, and terminated 
with a terrace, slightly inclined, to facilitate the draining off of rain-water. 
They are covered with whitewash, with the exception of some borders, and 
the frameworks of the doors and windows, which are painted red or yellow. 
The reformed Buddhists are particularly fond of these two colours; they are, 
so to speak, sacred in their eyes, and they call them Lama colours. The 
inhabitants of Lha-Ssa, having the custom of painting their houses every 
year, they are usually very clean, and always look as if newly built, but the 
insides are far from being in harmony with the fair appearance of the outside. 
The apartments are dirty, smoky, strong-smelling, and encumbered with 
furniture and utensils, thrown here and there in disgusting disorder. 

“ The Thibetian habitations are, in fact, nothing more than great whited 
sepulchres—a true image of Buddism, and all false religions, which take care 
to clothe with dogmatic truths, and all moral principles, the falsehood and cor- 
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ruption which they contain. After long investigations, we chose at length a 
small lodging which formed part of an immense house containing about fifty 
inhabitants. 

' © Qur poor apartment was on an upper story, which was reached by twenty- 
six steps of wood, without any bannisters, and so steep and narrow that; to 
avoid breaking your neck, it was prudent to ascend them on the hands and 
knees. Our lodging was composed of a large square room, and a little cor- 
ridor, which we called our cabinet. The room was lighted by a narrow 
window on the north-east side, garnished with three great wooden bars, and 
by an aperture in the roof. This latter served for many different purposes: 
firstly, it admitted daylight, wind, rain, and snow; and secondly, it served as 
a chimney. 

“To mitigate the cold of winter, the Thibetians place in the middle of their 
rooms a vessel of baked earth, in which they burn argols (dried dung). As 
this fuel has the failing of emitting more smoke than heat, when you wish to 
warm yourself, you understand all the advantage of having a hole above your 
head. This invaluable hole makes it possible to light a fire without being 
suffocated: it certainly has the disadvantage of sometimes drenching you ; 
but when one has been leading a nomadic life, one does not mind a trifle. 
The furniture of our apartment consisted of two goat-skins, stretched to the 

ight and left of our fire-place, two saddles, our travelling tent, some-old pairs 
of boots, two broken trunks, three torn garments hung upon nails, our blankets 
rolled up into a bundle, and in the corner a store of the argols for fuel. It 
will be seen, therefore, that we were quite on the level of Thibetian civilization.” 


In Lha-Ssa, as elsewhere, the Frenchmen were received with civility 
by the Buddhist priests. On one occasion apartments were assigned to 
them inside a convent of Lamas, they were listened to with attention 
and respect, and called the Lamas of Jehovah. Whether this portended, 
as they supposed, the great success that was to crown their missionary 
labours, is a point that cannot now be decided, as their residence at 
Lha-Ssa was brought to a premature conclusion by the interference of 
the Chinese Ambassador, who insisted on their being sent out of the 
country. 

The Chinese influence is at all times great in Thibet, and at the 
time of M. Huc’s arrival, recent events had increased its strength. 
The government of Thibet is, as is known, theocratic. The Talé 
Lama (usually written Dalai-Lama), is the political and religious 
sovereign of all the countries of Thibet. In his hands resides all 
power—legislative, executive, and administrative ; and he is not con- 
trolled in its exercise by any inconvenient charter or constitution, 
being regarded as the living Buddha, or actual embodiment of the 
divinity on earth. But, as nevertheless, it will sometimes happen that 
he dies, or in the language of the Buddhists, that he is pleased to 
transmigrate, it is necessary for the great assembly of Lamas to point 
out from time to time the child in whose form any Talé-Lama has 
thought proper to revive, as well as to elect a Nomekhan, or lay 
sovereign, who is to attend to affairs beneath the living Buddha’s 
dignity to interfere in. In the year 1844, it happened that the Talé- 
Lamas had taken to transmigrating with such extraordinary rapidity, 
‘that the inhabitants of Lha-Ssa were seized with consternation. 
Talé-Lamas had disappeared in rapid succession, and whispers went 
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abroad, that they had been assisted to effect their transmigration by 
poison, strangling, and other mere mortal methods. The Superior 
Lama of one of the great Lama Convents, who was known to have 
been much devoted to the last, died also at the same time. Public 
opinion pointed to the Nomekhan, and to his jealousy of the Talé- 
Lama’s authority, as the source of these untoward events ; and the 
ministers applied to the Court of Pekin to use its influence for the 
protection of the newly made divinity. . An ambassador, Ki-chan, 
was sent to Thibet ; he caused the Nomekhan to be arrested, and 
employed some of the gentle methods frequently practised in China in 
such cases, such as ordering long needles to be driven under the nails 
of the deposed king ; and by these means the Chinese authorities 
declared “truth was separated from error, and the conduct of 
Nomekhan was made manifest to open day.” The government of 
Thibet, at the arrival of the French missionaries, was administered 
by a regent, as both the existing Talé-Lama and the Nomekhan 
were infants; but though this functionary appeared himself to be 
extremely well-disposed towards them, he was compelled to yield 
to the Chinese, and desire their departure from his capital. They 
were sent back to China at the cost of the Emperor, and ordered 
to submit to a solemn trial before the great mandarins of the Celestial 
Empire. For what took place on this occasion, as well as for a more 
detailed account of the interior of China, which he has had such rare 
opportunities of becoming acquainted with, we are referred to a future 
work, to be written in the intervals of the missionary labours in 
Mongol-Tartary, to which the author has returned. We shall look 
for its appearance with considerable interest, as, notwithstanding a 
certain bias of opinion, and a tendency to credulity, inseparable, per- 
haps, from his position, his powers, both of observation and description, 
are sufficient, in combination with the freshness of the material, to 
produce an acceptable and valuable book. 

We may not be disposed to admit as readily as he does the pro- 
bability, for instance, of a certain Lama of Thibet being able to rip 
himself open with a knife whenever he pleases, and close the wound 
by merely passing his hand over it, accounting for the fact simply by 
the agency of the devil. On such matters as these, we will agree to 
differ, and follow, with no less pleasure, the narrative, of whose perfect 
good faith we see no reason to doubt. In the whole history of the 
Church of Rome, there is nothing on which the eye can rest with so 
little alloy to its satisfaction as on that of the wanderings and labours 
of her missionaries. The humble sons of that Church are the leaven 
“that leaveneth the whole lump.” Their poverty and simplicity have, 
in some measure, atoned for the pride and luxury of Popes and Car- 
dinals; and it is to such narratives as these we turn when we would 
know how it happens that a vessel, in many parts so rotten, and so 
long since declared unseaworthy, and about to founder, has yet out- 
lived the storms of a thousand years. In considering the history of 
this, as well as of some other time-honoured institutions, we cannot 
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but be often struck with the astonishing vitality of goodness, and how 
small a comparative portion will preserve a whole mass for ages from 
putrefaction. 


3.—Macchiavelli und der Gang der Européischen Politik. (Macchi- 
avelli, and the course of European policy.) By Theodore Mundt. 
Leipsig: 1851. London: Williams and Norgate. 


Tue political system with which the lurid splendour of Macchiavelli’s 
name is so closely associated, or rather, of which it is the representa- 
tive, is, in the opinion of M. Mundt, by no means extinct in Europe. 
It is the “old Adam” which has never been expelled, and which ever 
and anon manifests itself under some new form: especially in the 
reactionary turn which the affairs of Germany have taken since 1848 
—and the production for which the memory of the Florentine statesman 
has not undeservedly become a by-word and a curse, may, he con- 
siders, again become the secret text-book of princes and diplomatists. 
However this may be, the exposition of the character and doctrines of 
Macchiavelli, and his influence on European policy, which is here 
given, is, as an historical study, highly deserving of attention. 

The atrocity of the principles put forward in the world-renowned 
book called ‘The Prince,’ taken in connection with the attachment 
to democracy manifested by Macchiavelli during the earlier part of 
his life, have led to many, and some very extravagant conjectures in 
explanation of the apparent inconsistency. It has sometimes been 
supposed that he intended the “well-regulated cruelty” and tyranny 
which he recommended, to act as a stimulus to revolutionary resist- 
ance on the part of the people. Others have imagined it possible 
that his book was a mere satire upon despotism. On this much- 
controverted point M. Mundt has thrown much light. It appears, 
that an original letter of Macchiavelli, discovered in the Barberini 
library so late as 1810, distinctly states, as we shall presently see, 
that he wrote ‘Il Principe’ with a view of recommending himself 
to favour and employment under the restored Medici, and we are 
surely not justified in rejecting the simple but melancholy solution 
to the enigma, thus offered. To allay some of the indignation which 
we might otherwise feel at this miserable prostitution of his great 
powers, we must call to mind what was then the position of Italy—how 


“The noble land, 
Which God has bound in one by Alps and sea, 
Was struggling, with torn heart and splintered limbs; 
So that the very marrow of her strength 
Mixed with the lavish’d gore, and oozed away. 
Town banded against town; street against street ; 
House against house, and father against son.” 


And there is little doubt that Macchiavelli regarded a scientifically 
constructed despotism, in the light of a desperate cure for a desperate 
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disease. With a patient in extremis, we may justifiably use methods 
of cure that we should shrink from in less critical circumstances. We 
must recollect, too, that it was in a school of dark and crooked policy 
that Macchiavelli studied the art of government; that in that school 
he had learned to regard politics as a science entirely distinct from 
that of morals or humanity; that his own experience had been of the 
sternest and bitterest kind. He had suffered persecution, imprison- 
ment, and torture; and had languished in the poverty, and neglect, 
and the utter stagnation of life which to his fiery nature, was, perhaps, 
worse than all. In the above-mentioned letter to Vettori,* quoted by 
M. Mundt, he describes, with a sort of mournful irony, the life that 
must have proved so hard a trial to his proud and active spirit. A 
man who had occupied a distinguished place in the councils of his 
country, had taken a prominent part in the most important affairs 
of Europe, and been four times plenipotentiary at its principal courts, 
and who could then contentedly submit to lead the life of a village 
boor, must have possessed a mind of a different and higher order. The 
letter was written during his unwelcome Villegiatura, at La Strada, 
that followed the return of the Medici to power. He describes himself 
as having passed one whole month in learning to catch fieldfares with 
the hand; getting up before sunrise to smear his rods with clay, and 
then going home again with his bird-cages on his back: or he has 
wood to see cut in the forest, and passes his time with the wood-cutters, 
who are always quarrelling ; and then, when he tries to sell his wood, 
he is constantly over-reached and cheated by his neighbours, so that 
he gets into all kinds of miserable petty disputes and wranglings. 


** When I leave the woods,” he writes further, “I go to a spring, and thence 
to a bird-hut that belongs to me, with a book under my arm—Dante, or 
Petrarch, or some smaller poet; Tibullus, Ovid, or the like. There I read of 
their passions, their amours—recollect my own, and amuse myself awhile in 
this way. Then I go to the little inn, on the road-side, talk with the passers-by, 
ask after the news of their homes, and learn in this way many things by ohserv- 
ing the various inclinations and caprices of men. In the meantime, dinner-time 
has arrived, when I partake with my family of such food as my little farm and 

*y slender inheritance can provide us. After dinner, I go again to the inn; 
tuere I generally meet the landlord, a butcher, a miller, and two brickmakers, 
and with these I play the rest of the day at erica or trictrac, over which we 
have a thousand squabbles, and callings of ill names, mostly about a quattrino, 
screaming over it till we can be heard as far as St. Cassiano. Thus sunk in 
this vulgar life, I drag myself along with mouldering brain, and give way un- 
resistingly to my adverse fate, and allow it to trample me under foot, to see 
whether it will at length become ashamed. When the evening comes, I return 
home and go to my writing-room, on the threshold of which I put off my 
peasant’s otal of dirt and mud, and put on a royal costume, such as are 
worn at court. In these 1 pay my court to the great men of antiquity, and find 
myself kindly received by them, nourishing myself on the food which is alone 
suitable for me, and for which I was born. Then no timidity restrains me from 





* Francisco Vettori, who had been associated with him ir a mission to the 
court of the Emperor Maximilian. 
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talking with them, and enquiring the motives of their deeds, and their courtesy 
induces them to give me answer. During four hours that I pass thus, I feel 
nat the smallest vexation, I forget all grief, I fear not poverty, nor even death ; 
Jam entirely absorbed in them; and as Dante says, no wisdom is possible 
without retaining what we have once known, I have written down what I have 
gained from their conversation, and so composed a little work concernin 
princes, in which I have — as deep into the matter as possible, and enquire 
into the nature of princely rule; how many kinds there are, how it may be 
won; how maintained, how lost: and if ever you have heen pleased with any 
of my strange notions, this should not displease you. To a prince—and espe- 
cially to a new prince—it must be welcome; and for this reason, I will dedi- 
cate it to his Magnificence Julian (Julian Medici). Fillippo Cassavantria has 
seen it, and he can give you information concerning the thing, as well as of the 
conversations which I had with him about it. In the meantime, I am going 
on completing it, and polishing it off.” 

Further on he adds— 

*T have spoken with Filippo concerning my work, whether I shall present 
it to Julian Medici or not; and if I do present it, whether I shall send it or 
present it personally. If I do not present it myself, I should fear that 
Ardinghelli will carry away the honour of my labour. But if I mean to pre- 
sent it, I must hasten to do so; for I am approaching ruin, and cannot go on 
this way much longer, without becoming contemptible by my poverty. I had 
therefore the wish that the Medici should give me something to do, were it at 
first but to roll stones ; for I should despise myself if I could not in time find 
means to win them over to me. If they read my work they will see that I 
have neither slept nor played away the fifteen years during which I have been 
studying the art of government. Of my fidelity no one need doubt; for who- 
ever has passed forty-three years in fidelity and honour, as I have done, will 
not afterwards change his nature. Of these my poverty is the best proof.” 


In the face of such evidence as this, it is not possible any longer to 
feel any doubt concerning the purpose of “the Prince.” It obtained 
its end, for, as will be remembered, Macchiavelli was again received 
into the favour of the powerful family for whose use the Manual of 
Tyranny was composed, and held again some important public employ- 
ments. But he never recovered the confidence of his countrymen, 
and died at last, as will be remembered, in the neglect and sorrow, 
which have not often (for the world in general is not at all governed 
as the copy-books tell us) been the lot of such great talents so unscru- 
pulously employed. Few lives carry with them a sterner lesson. 


4.— Geschichte der Deutschen Stédte und des Deutschen Burgerthums. 
(History of the Cities of Germany, and of German Citizenship.) 
By F. W. Barthold. Leipsig: Weizel, 1850. London: Williams 
and Norgate. 


Ir there is any literary subject to which the principle of the division 
of labour can be advantageously applied, it is to that of history. The 
business of collecting the facts which are to form the raw material of 
the historian, is so different from that of employing rightly the facts 
so collected, that they are likely, in few instances, to be well performed 
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by the same person. If the historian is required always to collect his 
materials at first-hand, his time and patience will often be exhausted 
before he commences what is properly his task ; and what should 
have been a history will turn out to be little more than a contribution 
towards forming one. Of this we have an example in ‘Carlyle’s 
Letters and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell,’ which, whatever its excel- 
lencies, can, we think, scarcely be regarded in any other light than in 
that of a heap of well-arranged building materials. Yet, on the other 
hand, the danger of a historian taking his facts upon trust at second- 
hand is sufficiently obvious. If it were not, we have recently had an 
example of that, too, in the singular mistake of Mr. Macaulay, of 
which so much has been said.* The business of collecting and veri- 
fying materials for the historian, though comparatively a humble one, 
is not by any means so easy as it might appear. Of course, before all 
things, it needs to be executed conscientiously, and with unwearying 
diligence, and unfortunately, if ever so well performed, it would be, we 
imagine, little likely to bring to the labourer any harvest, either of 
praise or profit; it is therefore not at all surprising that such 
works are, amongst us, exceedingly rare, though in Germany, where 
the largest amount of literary labour is performed for the smallest 
possible remuneration, they are by no means so uncommon. Perhaps 
there are few ways in which the funds of literary societies can be 
more advantageously employed than in the encouragement of works 
of such high utility, but in which the general reading public must 
always take so slight an interest. Many literary “hands” also might 
be thus more usefully, and we may add, more honourably, employed, 
than in the production of works of higher pretension, indeed, but 
predestined to the trunk-maker. To the historian, could he rely on 
such assistance, the advantage would be incalculable, of having papers 
and documents judiciously arranged for use, instead of having to dig 
them painfully from the quarry for himself. We have been led into 
these remarks by the consideration of the volume before us. 

The history of the cities of Germany is a theme highly deserving 
the labour of the historian. It is in their chronicles that we first find 
a refuge from the deplorable details of oppression and misery that for 
ages formed the history of the rural population of lords and serfs. 
It was the greatness of the free cities that afterwards raised Germany 
to so proud a position among the nations of Europe ; it was with the 
decline of the free cities, and their incorporation into the various monar- 
chical states, that it sank into a political rank so far below what its 
extent, natural advantages, and high intellectual culture might justly 
entitle it to hold. To trace the rise of these cities, the manner in 





* We allude, of course, to the charge brought against William Penn. We 
may, however, take this opportunity of expressing our conviction (having had 
some occasion to: look into that point long before the publication of Mr. 
Macaulay’s history), that though his mistake in this particular fact necessarily 
threw some discredit on his testimony, his general view of Penn’s character 
was perfectly correct. 
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which the ideas and the practice of liberty and self-government, so 
foreign to the middle ages, were gradually formed within them,—to 
observe the conditions of their social life in the highest development 
which it attained, and point to the causes, for the most part, of internal 
corruption which led to their decay and the loss of their independence,— 
this would be, either in a literary or a patriotic point of view, as 
useful a task as a German could undertake. Mr. Barthold proposes, 
besides, to present us with an animated picture of the domestic 
character of these remarkable communities ; their manners and customs, 
their sport and their earnest ; their trades unions ; their strange quaint 
festivals ; “their May games and archery meetings; their feasts and 
drinking bouts, and mummeries ; their geschlechter or patrician fami- 
lies; their Junker Courts and Artus Courts,” and the whole grotesque, 
richly-coloured, but often harsh and stern system of their social life. 
The materials for such a work as this would be, however, by no 
means easy to obtain ; they do not lie near the surface, por within any 
limited area; but scattered about, and hidden in a thousand nooks and 
corners in almost every old city in Germany ; and it is, possibly, to the 
difficulty of collecting and putting them together in even the roughest 
form, that we may attribute the author’s failing, in a great measure, 
to fulfil the expectations the subject had excited. The present work, 
besides, is, we find, only intended to form a part of one greatly more 
extensive, to embrace the history of “the German People, represented 
in the Past and the Present as a foundation for the Future ;” and 
notwithstanding its extent, worked out in a no less elaborate manner. 
Should these promises be kept, we could hardly expect a work of less 
than three or four times the length of the Pictorial History of England ; 
and could, perhaps, considering the somewhat dilatory habits of German 
literary men, scarcely look for its conclusion within the term of our 
natural lives. This, however, is not our present business, and we 
therefore proceed to give, as far as our space will admit, some idea of 
the contents of Professor Barthold’s volume. 

Among the ancient Germanic tribes, there were, as we know, no 
towns at all. They abhorred towns; and when they began to dis- 
continue their wandering habits, they preferred fixing themselves in 
scattered dwellings, where a spring, a field, or a wood, took their fancy. 
From this preference for rural attractions, may be explained the great 
number of German names of places ending in the born, bach, feld, 
hain, holtz, wald, &c. (spring, field, grove, wood, forest), time having 
changed those lonely dwellings into villages and towns. 

The Romans had, in the course of the first century, established 
firmly their dominion in South Western Germany, and covered it with 
prosperous colonies and stately municipalities, adorned with temples, 
theatres, baths, aqueducts, and all the conveniences of the southern 
houses ; they had connected them with roads and bridges, and brought 
to them the corn, vegetables, and fruits of their happier climate ; but 
the magnificence of their creations did not, it appears, excite in the 
wild Germans any desire to possess them. They sought only to destroy. 
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By the end of the fifth century nearly all these settlements had been 
annihilated, and swept from the soil in the torrent of barbarian life 
that had passed over them. The Roman Mogontiacum, the capital of 
Upper Germany, near the site of the present Maintz, had been razed 
to the ground by Attila and his Huns, in 451. 


“It was not merely required to build a town up again within walls that had 
been dilapidated, but to create an entirely new one. The first episcopal 
church which had been built on the place of execution, outside the Roman camp, 
on a spot that had drank the blood of Christian martyrs, was transplanted 
about a hundred years after Attila, by Berthoara, the pious daughter of King 
Theodoric, assisted by Bishop Sidonias, to the space of low but dry ground 
which the river had abandoned; and it was round this church of St. John 
(now Lutheran) that the new Maintz of the Franks grew up. The Cathedral 
of St. Martin was not founded till afterwards. Even the Merovingians of 
the third and fourth generations had become aware of the advantage of walled 
towns; and Maintz was defended by a wall to the north, while on the south 
and west it was protected by the remains of the Roman camp, and on the 
east, immediately by the river. ‘tthe Attach Field, the site of the Roman mu- 
nicipality, remained vacant ; and soon the diligent planting of vineyards effaced 
every trace of the Roman city, and covered the bare foundation walls, to where 
on the south, rose the commanding citadel. In the course of time, the accu- 
mulation of mud and rubbish and decaying matter, left by the population of a 
thousand years, so much raised the low ground, that the citizens of Maintz 
in the middle ages, had to stoop their heads to pass under arches and gateways, 
which the Merovingians had passed through on horseback with lance in rest.’ 


There is no doubt that the population of the Frank Maintz was 
wholly of German origin, without any mixture of the Roman; and 
notwithstanding the uninterrupted succession of bishops, it consisted 
during the second half of the fifth, and the first half of the sixth 
century, only of unfinished walls and scattered dwellings. The pious 
endowments of the Convent of Fulda, which arose about the middle 
of the eighth century, give us a lively picture of the “Golden Maintz” 
of the Merovingian period. Between the royal palace and the churches 
and chapels, a numerous Frankish nobility dwelt, in farm-like build- 
ings, detached, but ranged near each other in something like a street. 
To these were attached gardens and vineyards, inside the walls as well 
as beyond, in the direction of the Roman camp. 

The inhabitants of Maintz and its precincts were noble and warlike 
landed proprietors, with their serfs and dependents; and though, for 
the maintenance of the easy and luxurious lives of the higher clergy, 
many useful and mechanical arts must have been practised, there does 
not appear to have existed any kind of guild, or company of citizens. 
Gregory of Tours, in a passage quoted by M. Barthold, has left a 
striking sketch of the domestic life of a Frankish noble of his time, in 
Treves; and it is likely that those of Frankish Maintz did not greatly 
differ from it. 


“The barbarian,” he says, ‘‘ harbours along with his cattle in a strongly- 
built farmhouse, the doors of which are, at night time, bolted with wooden 
bolts; for these warlike guests did not bring with them from their homes the 
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knowledge of the use of locks. The herds are kept by the descendants of 

Roman senators who have fallen into slavery: nay, one among them is the 

nephew of the Bishop of Langres; and a cunning slave, also of Roman descent, 

serves as cook to the luxury of a Frank master, who lives the life of a rude 

a in the midst of the fragments of ancient art—of columned halls, 
aths, and atria with mosaic floors.” 


Although Cologne and some other towns of Lower Germany pos- 
sessed an independent industrial population earlier than Maintz, it 
does not appear that at this period there were in them any artisans 
but such as worked, under close superintendence, for their masters. 
Did a slave display great skill in any art, as for instance, that of the 
goldsmith, he was often locked up to work, that he might not escape: 
“as in the seventeenth century the Adepts practiced their deceitful 
art under the vigilant guardianship of princes eager for gold.” 


“In the year 480, some goldsmiths who had been imprisoned in Noricum, 
that they might finish a costly piece of workmanship, seized on one of the 
royal children, who had been tempted by curiosity to visit their workshop, and 
threatening to kill both it and themselves, if they were not let out, at length 
obtained their liberty. In the eighth century, the demands of the rich convents 
had led to a rapid development of industrial activity among their dependents. 
The abbey of St. Gall, for instance, which had been founded by St. Gall, in 
the heathen Rheetea, and which in 954 was surrounded like a town, with walls 
and towers, had within its limits workshops for tailors, shoemakers, millers, 
bakers, fullers, sword-cutlers, brewers, &c., while the monks themselves worked 
diligently in various arts and callings. One proof that the rough hard-fisted 
Alemanni practised the useful arts, is to be found in some of their laws, dating 
at least as far back as the beginning of the seventh century, in the time of 
Clothaire II.; whilst in the law books of the other barbarians, there is no men- 
tion of skilled labourers: the Salic laws only speak generally of their higher 
value, and order fines for their abduction; and im the laws of the Angles 
and other North German tribes, we only hear mention of women who made 
frieze, as one-quarter more valuable than other slaves. We find among the 
Alemanni, that not only was the Wehr-geld of a baker, smith, sword-cutler, 
or goldsmith three times higher than that of —s slaves, namely—forty 
shillings— one-fourth of the tax of a freeman, but that their skill was to be 
submitted to a public trial. They were worth that amount when they had 
been admitted as masters, which supposes a kind of corporation. If even in 
these days of general serfage, the mechanic arts were among the Alemanni 
held in a certain degree of respect, and practised in guilds, or brotherhoods, it 
will not seem surprising that it should be in Strasburg, one of the frontier 
towns of Western Alemannia, that the civic life first began to stir, and make 
itself heard even at the gates of the bishop’s palace, and in the halls where 
the rude nobles pursued their coarse revelries.’ 


In the beginning of the ninth century the inhabitants of Ratisbon 
seem still to have retained some recollection of their Roman origin, 
and there existed in this town a sort of union or company of artisans, 
either wholly or partly free. The biographer of St. Emmeran speaks, 
too, about this period, in rapturous terms of the splendour of this 
“ Radispona,” with its towers and stone palaces, and abundant pro- 
vision of wells for water. He also mentions a merchant’s quarter, 
a Latin Street, called sometimes the “ Romling,” and the importance 
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of the town was further increased by the fertility of the district, its 
position on the Danube so favourable for the trade from Byzantium 
and the Slavonian East, as well as from Italy to the North of Germany. 
It took a high rank, too, in the spiritual interest of the age, from the 
reputation and the miraculous deeds of Saint Emmeran, who, after 
being in a great measure successful in introducing the Christian faith 
among the heathen inhabitants, had died, in the seventh century, the 
martyr’s death, and shed on the spot a holy lustre that made it celebrated 
throughout the dominion of the Franks. But with the exception of a 
few towns in these Roman provinces on the Danube and the Rhine, the 
greater part of the interior of Germany still, in the eighth century, 
lay in its original merely agricultural and heathen state. Along the 
whole extent of the middle Rhine and on both banks of the Maine and 
its tributary rivers, there was yet no Church, and no regular settle- 
ment. When Boniface, the apostle of the Germans, had obtained from 
Rome (in 714) his appointment as Archbishop of Germany, he appears 
to have been greatly perplexed for the names of places over which to 
place his bishops. According to the canonical rules, these episcopal 
sees should have been established only in considerable and populous 
settlements, but over a great extent of country in Germany there was 
not so much as a village, or a devastated Roman town to which to 
attach them. He was fain, therefore, to content himself with the 
names of two or three little lonely hamlets and solitary dwellings of 
Frankish peasant nobles. Some of these new bishopricks withered 
away as soon as planted, but most of them took root and flourished. 
One of the most prosperous was the afterwards renowned Abbey of 
Fulda, built by Boniface himself in a wild district called Buchonia, 
that is “in the beeches” between Thuringia and Hesse, which soon 
became the high school for scientific and ecclesiastical education, as it 
was then understood, and made great advances in agriculture and the 
the industrial arts, the monks themselves labouring diligently in both 
departments ; and when the aged Archbishop finally fell a victim to 
his zeal in attempting the conversion of the Frieslanders, he left to the 
Convent of Fulda, the legacy, in that age not inconsiderable, of his 
wonder-working bones, by which its reputation for sanctity was fully 
established. 

The murderous wars of Charlemagne added to the infant church 
of Germany eight new bishopricks, which laid the foundation for 
an equal number of slowly rising towns, and in the case of Frankfort, 
the town took precedence. The “ Frank’s Ford” at a shallow part of 
the river Main, had been long known and used both for the passage 
of armies and for commercial intercourse ; probably, also, as it was in 
a district attached especially to the crown, there may have been a 
royal farm, with its establishment of labourers and artisans, and a place 
of shelter and repose after the chase in the neighbouring forests. But 
in the year 794, Charlemagne formally took up his abode here, trans- 
acted both temporal and ecclesiastical business, and summoned hither 
the heerbann for the last Saxon war; on the opposite side of the 
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river to that where his palace was situated he planted a settlement of 
the conquered people, which still bears the name of Saxonhausen. 
As the whole tract was crown land, there were of course no free pro- 
prietors of the soil, and it was long before Frankfort assumed the 
character of a trading and industrial town. To the north of his vast 
territory, the far-sighted sagacity of Charlemagne had looked out for a 
suitable spot for the traffic carried on with the Wends beyond the 
Elbe, and on the right bank, on a rising ground between two tributary 
rivers within reach of the tide from the ocean, he built a fort for the 
protection of the Saxon frontier, to which was given the name of 
Hamburgh, that is, the Forest Castle. Before this new settlement 
obtained a church, and was raised to a bishoprick, whence Christianity 
was to be diffused over the north, the Emperor had established along 
the Elbe and the Saale as far as Halle, a line of villages for trading 
communication with the Slavonians and Avari bordering on his 
eastern frontier. For the safety of this extensive line the Counts were 
made responsible, and weapons and armour were by an express edict 
excluded from the articles of traffic to be carried on with the tribes 
beyond the limits of the empire. On the German side these appear 
to have been linen and woollen stuffs, iron, and possibly wine: on 
those of the Slavonians and Avari, furs, skins, cattle, wax, amber, 
spices, and silk. It is worthy of remark, however, that most of the 
staple places, which arose not from the spontaneous demands of the 


trade carried on, but from royal edicts, sunk again almost as rapidly 
as they had risen, though the energetic spirit of the great Charles 
had helped to awaken amongst his subjects a commercial activity 
which they had not before manifested. 


**In the following century we see the country traversed in all directions on 
royal roads, and everywhere towns springing up, with markets, tolls, and the 
right of coining money. In the twelfth century the Saxons manifested so 
decided an inclination for commerce, that it seemed as if they were anxious to 
make amends for their forefathers’ neglect of it. In the north-west, a race, of 
German origin, had struck out entirely new paths of activity and enterprise. 
The Frieslanders, so remarkable for the inviolable fidelity of their attachment 
to their poor and perilous native soil, as well as for their stedfast loyalty to the 
worship of their forefathers, were, at the same time, among the most active 
and stirring of merchants and navigators—the very Sidonians of the north-— 
who, in the most unquiet times, were seen with their wares and the simple 
productions of their industry, wherever there was a chance of barter or protit- 
able traffic. The Frieslanders were in the Roman days, as well as in the 
middle ages, the first sea-faring people of Germany. Not only were they seen 
in their well-built vessels in all parts of the North Sea, but they even found 
their way to the Mediterranean, and ventured as far as the Holy Land. The 
internal commerce of Germany depended greatly on them, and it was they 
who led the towns on the Middle Rhine to perceive the advantage of their 
watery highway, through the flat and marshy districts at its mouth, In 752 
we find Frieslanders at the market of St. Denis, or in the Gau or district of 
Paris; Friesian ships sailed boldly into the Humber; Friesian merchants were 
seen at York by St. Luitger, when he visited it for the sake of receiving 
instructions from the renowned Alcuin. When all knowledge of seamanship 
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and naval warfare had been lost by the Anglo-Saxons, they were Friesian ship- 
builders and warriors whom Alfred summoned to restore it. In the interior 
of the Frank Empire they were no less celebrated for their manufacturing 
— especially for that of a kind of woollen fabric much in favour then, 
and still known as frieze.” 

The great ecclesiastical establishments contributed much in this age 
to the advancement of trade and industry. In almost all the abbeys 
and convents the festival of the patron saint was made the occasion 
of a market or fair, in which unusual privileges were granted. The 
wealthier convents erected special buildings for the convenience of 
buyers and sellers; every convent or church formed a convenient 
place of rendezvous for the surrounding country, and there was no 
want of dealers in all the articles necessary to supply their immediate 
wants. The words messe (mass) and market came in this way to be 
used indifferently for such gatherings ; and even in protestant cities, 
like Frankfort, the annual fair is still known as the messe. Devotion 
and mercantile profit went hand-in-hand, and two of the most powerful 
impulses of the human mind, acting thus conjointly, could not fail to 
develope rapidly all departments of activity with which they were 
connected. ; 

The reigns of the last Carlovingians, and the period from the com- 
mencement of the ninth to the tenth century, saw the foundation of 
many new cities in Germany, but, at the same time, the stationary 
condition, or even decay, of many of those already established—a decay 
that may perhaps be accounted for sufficiently by the general decline 
of the prosperity of the empire under Louis the Pious and his sons, as 
well as by the assaults made on it by the northmen. Hamburg, not- 
withstanding its apparently favourable position at the mouth of the 
broad river, did not advance with the rapidity of the older towns on 
the Rhine, for the Elbe was infested with the wild Slavonic tribes, 
who held the upper parts of the stream. The Danes, too, after they 
had established themselves in the marshes of Flanders, compelled the 
Frieslanders to pay them tribute, plundered the city of Dorstadt, and 
attacked the new archiepiscopal see, around whose castle and stately 
church an extensive settlement had grown up. The whele became the 
prey of the fierce robbers, and was burnt to the ground, and the desti- 
tute archbishop and his spiritual brethren took refuge in Bremen. In 
Western Germany we find at this time mention of Coblentz, and on 
the Danube, of Ratisbon and Ulm, which, being situated on one of 
the great roads from Italy, as well as on a navigable river, had been 
rapidly advancing in prosperity. But all records of the progress of 
civilization during the remainder of this age are swept away in the 
desolating storms that raged across it from the north. 

“The Danes, who, under ‘Lewis and Charles the Bold, had been terrible 
scourges, now attacked the German coasts, and first that of Friesland. In 
the year 880, the temporal and spiritual powers of Saxony and a countless 
host of warriors. fell in the battle of Ebsdorf—probably on the left bank of 
the Elbe: In the following years, not only the countries between the mouths 
of the Schelde, the Rhine, and the Maas, but even the towns situated high up 
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those rivers—Treves, Aix-la-Chapelle, whose sacred palace was polluted, as 
well as Cologne, Neuss, and Bonn, were devastated by the savage invaders, 
whilst the Wends or Vandals wasted the eastern frontiers of the empire. 
Notwithstanding the victory which Arnulf had gained over them at Liege 
(891), the Northmen pressed forward to the territory of Worms; Maintz, with 
its new walls, having offered successful resistance. Scarcely, too, had Germany 
begun to breathe a little after its perilous encounters with the Danes, when a 
new enemy made its appearance on the south-eastern limits; namely, the 
Hungarians whom Arnulf had thoughtlessly called to his assistance against 
the Moravians. The name of the Emperor Arnulf had kept these wild hordes 
in something like subjection; but no sooner was he dead than they commenced 
the ravages which they continued for six years in Eastern Moravia and 
Bavaria, until a general levy was raised against them. A German army, led 
by the young king himself, nevertheless suffered a terrible defeat ; and in the 
following year the Hungarians overran Thuringia and Saxony, plundering and 
burning wherever they came, and meeting with but little resistance. hen, 
im the year 911, the German branch of the Carlovingians expired with the 
unhappy boy Louis, our country had become the victim of its wild neighbours 
and of its internal lawlessness, and lay exhausted in every limb, and utterly 
defenceless.” 


So, at least, it appeared ; but even in this dark and stormy time 
there were sparks of life still glimmering brightly beneath the embers. 
Amidst the wild scenes of havoc and destruction, we have glimpses 
of commercial wealth and ecclesiastical splendour in Ratisbon and 
elsewhere ; and the products of the tolls on the Danube, the Ems, 
and in the interior, show that trade and industrial activity had not 
been altogether driven from their accustomed paths, but contrived to 
make their way even through all the terrors of the wild marauders 
who infested them. As the present volume only brings down the 
history to the year 1190, it can scarcely be considered to do more 
than enter on its main subject ; and we hope to find the subsequent 
parts no less valuable in matter, and perhaps somewhat clearer in 
arrangement and more attractive in form. 


5.—ANNUAIRE DE L’ Economie PoLitiQuE ET DE LA STATISTIQUE, 
PouR 1851. Paris: Gillaumin. 


Tue eighth annual volume of a most useful work of reference :—a 
collection of statistical facts, and a historical review for the year of all 
public and social questions occupying the attention of statesmen and 
political economists. ‘L’Annuaire de |’ Economie Politique’ is for 
France what Mr. Porter’s ‘ Progress of the Nation’ is for England ; 
excepting that the latter is not an annual publication. The present 
volume is edited by Messrs. Joseph Garnier and Gillaumin, and is in 
no respect inferior to any of its predecessors. 


6.—Lzs DovaNneEs ET LA CONTREBANDE. Paris: Gillaumin. 


Tue son of M. Villermé, a name familiar to English economists, has 
in the above contributed a valuable aid to the progress on the continent 
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; of sound commercial principles in legislation. It is a sketch of the 
present state of the French smuggling trade,—showing the various 
modes of custom-house evasion practised on the German and Swiss 
: frontier, and demonstrating the fallacy of high protecting duties in the 
encouragement given to frauds, which can only be prevented by 
diminishing the temptation to commit them. 





7.—Du ProsLeme DE LA Misere. Par L. M. Moreau-Christophe. 
An elaborate history of ancient pauperism, serviceable in the way 
of notes to more pains-taking inquirers, but drawn up by a writer ill 
read in the works of political economists, and who leaves the problem 
he was to investigate exactly where he found it. At the end of two 
thick octavo volumes we arrive at the following conclusion, which will 
sufficiently characterize the general tone of thought which pervades 
the work :— 

“‘C’est pour cela que I’ Eglise, protectrice de la société, et aussi du sens 
commun, comdamna la théorie pratique de la charité, de la pauvreté absolue. 


‘* Et, depuisfors, comme avant, la solution du probléme de la misére reste, 
cachée dans le mystére de la croix.” 
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CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


1.—Companions or My Sotirupe. London: Pickering. 


ANOTHER book of thoughts, by the author of ‘Friends in Council,’ 
a work which has attained, and deservedly so, a high reputation. 
The author—a philosophical essayist, somewhat of the Addison 
school, but not without a vein of originality; and, perhaps, to the 
many who prefer to have subjects for serious reflection served up in 
the form of light reading, and with a little quaintness of style, the 
most agreeable writer upon moral and social questions of the pre- 
sent day. 

The book is discursive. The subjects discussed are taken up in no 
regular order, and are seldom exhausted. After a few observations, 
usually, however, to the purpose, the reader is carried off to a new topic, 
and perhaps, in the next page to another ; so that when he closes the 
volume, after diligently perusing it to the end of the last chapter, 
were he asked the question, with what object the book was written, 
he would be at a loss for an answer. Perhaps, the author could not 
himself supply one. We are presented with extracts from a note 
book of desultory reflections, growing out of miscellaneous incidents— 
printed, apparently, with the idea that some of them might prove 
useful to somebody—but we are left to-judge for ourselves of their 
relative importance ; and, as the chapters are not even headed, those 
who would consult any portion of the work a second time, must form 
their own index of its contents. 

The first chapter opens with some remarks upon the question of 
climate as affecting general improvement ; the necessity of much 
husbandry of means and resources to northern populations to repel 
the destructive effects of cold and damp, and rise to the condition of 
anything better than low barbarians. He observes, that we have 
been on this head somewhat misled by the axioms of eastern philoso- 
phers; and that however much Socrates might be commended for his 
contentedness with scanty clothing and indifference to the goods of 
this life, philosophy, here, must make prudence one of the substantial 
virtues. This leads to reflections upon the quantity of misplaced 
labour in the world—labour spent not in contest with the stern rug- 
gedness of nature, but in putting up obstacles to our own progress, 
and then wear‘ly removing them. In illustration of the position that 
half the labour of the world is pure loss, he adduces the case of law 
proceedings :— 


“It is to be observed, that all satire falls short when aimed against the 
practices of the law. No man can imagine, not even Swift himself, things 
more shameful, absurd, and grotesque, than the things which do take place 
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daily in the law. Satire becomes merely narrative. A modern novelist de- 

icts a man ruined by a legacy of a thousand pounds, and sleeping under a 
our-legged table, because it reminded him of the days when he used to sleep 
in a four-post bed. This last touch about the bed is humorous, but the sub- 
stance of the story is dry narrative only. 

“ These evils are not of yesterday, or of this country only. I observe, that 
the first Spanish colonists in America, wrote home to the government beg- 
ging them not to allow lawyers to come to the country. At the same time, we 
must not forget how many of the evils attributed solely to the proceedings of 
lawyers, result from the want of knowledge of business in the world in 
= and its inaptness for business,—the anxiety to arrange more and for 

mger time than is wise or possible, and the occasional trusting of affairs to 
women, who in our country are brought up to be utterly incompetent to the 
management of affairs.” 


As another instance of misplaced labour, he takes a good deal of 
what goes on in schools and colleges, parliaments, and other assem- 
blages,—and glances generally at the mass of physical works under- 
taken for useless objects, in buildings, furniture, decorations; often not 
merely waste but obstruction; so that, if a good angel were to employ 
himself to destroy the works of man as fast as made, it would in 
numerous cases, be the kindest thing that could be done, as well as 
the best instruction for the human race. In reference to abortive 
labour, in those cases where labour has been properly directed, but 
rendered fruitless by circumstances over which we have no control, 
he remarks, that the faculties of man appear not always equal to his 
situation :— 


“I allude to those very important concurrence of circumstances which 
most men’s minds will tell them of, where a man from some small error or 
omission—from some slight carelessness or overtrust in thoughtless innocence 
or inexperience, gets entangled in a web of adverse circumstances, which will 
be company for him on sleepless nights and anxious days throughout a lar, 
portion of his life. Were success in life (morally or physically) the main 
object here, it certainly would seem as if a little more faculty in man were 
sadly needed. A similar thing occurs often to the body, when a man from 
some mischance or oversight, lays the beginning of a disease which shall 
depress and enfeeble him while he sojourns on earth. And it seems, when he 
looks back, as if such a little thing would have saved him; if he had not 
crossed over the road; if he had not gone to see his friend on that particular 
day; if the dust had not been so unpleasant on that occasion, the whole 
course of his life would have been different. Living as we do, in the midst of 
stern gigantic laws which crush every thing that comes in their way ; which 
know no excuses, admit of no small errors, never send a man back to learn 
his lesson and try him again, but are as inexorable as Fate—living, I say, with 
such creatures about us (unseen too for the most part), it does seem as 
if the faculties of man were hardly as yet adequate to his situation here. 
Such considerations tend to charity and humility, and they point also te 
the existence of a future state.” 


There is a sound vein of religious philosophy in the above, and the 
following are in the same spirit :— 
“ I often fancy how I should like to direct the intellectual efforts of men; 
Vo.. LV.—No. II. 2N 
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and if I had the power, how frequently I should direct them to those great 
subjects in metaphysics and theology which now men shun. 

“What patient labour and what intellectual power is often bestowed in 
eoming to a decision in any cause which involves much worldly property. 
Might there not be some great hearing of any of the intel Bang and 
spiritual difficulties which beset the path of all thoughtful men in the 
present age ?”” 


Education will have much to accomplish before the masses will be 
prepared for any such great hearing of religious questions. The 
various theses which represent faith antagonistic to reason, and doubt 
sinful, oppose an insurmountable barrier to freedom of thought; and 
the reaction to which they sometimes tend, of scoffing incredulity, is 
equally unfavourable to a sober and searching investigation of the 
subjects of highest human interest. The minds fitted for it have 
generally been condemned to silent thought, but their circle is every 
day widening, and their thoughts are beginning to be outspoken. 
Religion in its purer forms will yet take its place among what are 
ealled the exact sciences. 

A chapter on the uses of adversity, and the best mode of facing it, 
contains some admirable reflections. We make an extract worth im- 
pressing upon the memory :— 


**Most men who have lived any time in the world, unless they have been 
the very minions of fortune, in which case, by the way, they are not much to 
be envied, have vexations of considerable standing—long law-suits, disastrous 
adventures, an ill-conducted child, or some other terrible relative ; a deplorable 
shame, often such a mingled tissue of fault and misfortune, that they cannot 
pity themselves sufficiently for blame at their folly; and they return from 

hinking over the folly, to grieving over the ‘ill-luck,’ as they call it, which 
brought out the folly so remarkably on that particular occasion. Now, then, 
for the attempt at aid or consolation in such a case. Suppose the course of 
events I have spoken of to be one of failure and vexation—realized, or about to 
be so, to use an American phrase, and a very ggod one. A wise man (but that 
word ‘ wise’ is hardly a fit adjective to put before ‘ man’, it would be better to 
say a man well read in the heart), sees when he has suffered enough from these- 
lengthened trains of evil—when he has exhausted the instruction from them ; 
and though from time to time he may revert to them, as new views and new 
circumstances occur, enabling him to look down from a fresh height, as it were, 
on those long dreary, disastrous passages of his life, yet he resolves sub- 
stantially to have done with them ; and when he finds them invading his mind 
and memory, adroitly he contrives to occupy it with something else. : 

*‘ With his wisdom of the world, no doubt Napoleon took care not to let his 
Russian campaign press fatally on his recollections. ; 

“ Another way for a man in such a case is to quote these disasters fearlessly 
to himself, and sometimes to others, as dear-bought bits of experience ; new 
possessions, bought it is true at a most extravagant price, but still a little 
property far better than nothing.” 


The following remarks upon the imputation of unworthy motives or 
injurious misrepresentations of actions, offer an excellent rule of con- 
duct to public men, the most subject to such attacks, and, indeed, to 
individuals of every rank :— 
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“Any man of many transactions can hardly expect to go through life without 
being subject to one or two very severe calumnies. Amongst these many 
transactions, sume few will be with very ill-conditioned people, with very 
ignorant people, or perhaps with monomaniacs (and much less account is taken 
of them than ought to be), and he cannot expect, therefore, but that some 
narrative of a calumnious kind will have its origin in one of these transactions. 
It may then be fanned by any accidental breeze of malice or ill-fortune, and 
become a very serious element of mischief to him. Such a thing is to be 
looked upon as pure misfortune, coming in the ordinary course of events, 
The way of treating it is to deal with it as calmly and philosophically as with 
any other misfortune. As some one has said, the mud will rub off when it is 
dry and not before. The drying will not always come in the calumniated man’s 
time, unless in favourable seasons, which he cannot command. It is not wise, 
however, to be very impatient to justify one’s self, ahd too much stress should 
not be laid on calumny by the calumniated, else their serious work will be for 
ever interrupted ; and e ! should remember that it is not so much their 
business to explain to others all they do, as to be sure that it will bear 
explanation, and satisfy themselves.” 


An impatience to justify oneself is the common mistake of inexpe- 
rience and personal vanity. It assumes that the world is occupied with 
our affairs, when it has probably never troubled itself about them. 
Malicious or ill-natured reports may be subjects of momentary gossip, 
but the public, and even our immediate acquaintance, are too busy to 
dwell upon them. The gossip of to-day is forgotten to-morrow ; and 
before an explanation can be offered, however prompt, it is often too 
late to recal the circumstances to which it relates from the oblivion of 
the past. 


* When I was in the habit of seeing something of official life, I used to 
wonder that a great department suffered itself to be calumniated and made no 
sign; but older and wiser heads than mine soon convinced me that their 
business did not admit of their confuting every idle and erroneous statement 
that was made about them, and that they were mainly to answer to those who 
had authority to question them. The same judicious maxim applies also to 
private life.” 

We have not space for further extracts, or we might diversify our 
quotations with a pleasant episode of certain love passages between a 
grave English barrister and a German Gretchen ; but for this, and 
much matter of a higher order, we must refer the reader to the work 
itself—a small and inexpensive volume—of which we trust enough has 
been said to make him desire the possession. 





2.—Loeic ror THE MILLIon; a Familiar Exposition of the Art of 
Reasoning. By a Fellow of the Royal Society. 12mo. Longman. 
1851. 

Tuts work is not founded on the formal or Aristotelian logic as ex- 

plained by Whately and other recent authors, nor on the more compre- 
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hensive system of ratiocinative and inductive logic propounded by Mr. 
Mill. It appears mainly to follow the somewhat antiquated treatise of 
Dr. Watts, and to exhibit the occasional vagueness and generality of 
that work, with the same imperfect intelligence and appreciation of 
the formal part of the subject. But the most remarkable feature of 
‘Logic for the Million’ is the large number of illustrative extracts 
from works of all sorts, from the Bible to ‘Sam Slick,’ ‘Punch,’ and 
the ‘Times’ newspaper. At first we imagined we had got hold of a 
‘Comic Logic,’ after the manner of the ‘Comic English Grammar,’ 
and such lixe works, for the author says :— 


“ Let no one commence the reading of this book under the impression that 
he is about to engage in an exercise that is toilsome, dry, or difficult. He will 
not find it so. Here are no intricate theories in which the reader may become 
bewildered, no knotty questions by which he may be embarrassed, no hard 
words which he cannot understand, no ill-natured censure of preceding writers 
to awaken his resentment, and no gloomy reflections to render him either 
sulky or morose. The road before him is a wide and easy path, in which he 
may walk pleasantly along, gathering instruction and amusement by the way; 
at now and then he will be invited to repose, that he may look around him, 
and indulge in feelings of useful merriment.”—p. viii. 


After this announcement, nothing very elaborate or profound is to 
be expected ; and public opinion does not favour the notion that any 
useful art or science can be acquired upon such easy terms. 

The quotations are more remarkable for their variety than as apposite 
illustrations of the subject matter; and they are so long and numerous 
in comparison with the text, that we are not unfrequently reminded of 
Falstaff’s halfpennyworth of bread to his unconscionable quantity of 
sack. In turn, every conceivable and inconceivable subject is enlisted, 
including religion, Puseyism, and the present Roman Catholic “ row;” 
morals, politics, and political economy, the grand Exhibition; Lord 
Carlisle’s and Mrs. Caudle’s ‘Lectures,’ Gorham v. the Bishop of 
Exeter, Board of Health, Lord Brougham, Bunyan’s ‘ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress,’ Bunhill-fields Burial-ground, Fugitive Slave Bill in America, 
Moses, Malthus, Macaulay, and Mc‘Culloch, square measure of a 
London newspaper, overflowing of the Nile, right to eat animals, Sir 
R. Peel’s trilemma, polygamy, Punch’s ‘ Letters to his Son,’ George 
Robins’s descriptions, Baron Rothschild’s oath, advantages of singing, 
taxes on knowledge, Tenterden Steeple, whole art of dress, execution 
of Dr. Webster, &c., &c., &c. These headings are taken from the 
Index, and we regret that we cannot give the whole of it, as it is by 
no means the least amusing part of the work. In this opinion the 
author seems fully to participate, for his concluding words are—“mind 
you read the Index.” 

We are far from objecting to this variety of illustration. On the 
contrary, we think that most works on logic have failed for want of 
sufficient and fitting illustrations. But what we should most desire to 
see are numerous examples, more precise and concise than most of 
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those in this book, to be worked out by the pupil as he would work 
out the examples in a book on arithmetic or algebra. Logic cannot be 
acquired in any other manner, to be made practically useful; it cannot 
be thus acquired without much labour ; the million will not take much 
labour, and ‘ Logic for the Million’ does not venture to propose any- 
thing so unreasonable. At any rate, the book will amuse ; to some 
degree it will instruct ; and it may create the desire to study more 
perfect works. 


3.—Essars anD Mareoinaria. By Hartley Coleridge. Edited by 
his Brother. 2 vols. 12mo. London: Moxon. 1851. 


Tue author of these Notices and Remains possessed much of the 
poetical genius and critical talent of his father; also much of his 
acquirements and learning ; some of his taste for, but little of his power 
in, metaphysical and transcendental philosophy; and all, and much 
more than all, of his erratic disposition and habits. Hence his acknow- 
ledged talents produced small results beyond a few poems, Magazine 
articles, and stray notes on books. His brother, the Rev. Derwent 
Coleridge, anxious respecting Mr. Hartley Coleridge’s reputation, has 
determined on collecting and publishing whatever he can find, before 
it is too late. The poems have recently appeared; and these two 
volumes comprise the bulk of the prose writings; though the Editor 
states that -‘a second selection from the author’s papers, in the nature 
of a Table Talk, in which the colloquy is carried on with himself, his 
books, and his distant friends, may hereafter be produced, if the recep- 
tion of the present volumes justify the undertaking. A new edition 
of the ‘Northern Worthies,’ with additional notes and corrections, 
will be taken in hand immediately.”—pp. ix. x. 

The Essays, of which the first volume is composed, are written in a 
light, easy manner,—always cheerful, and frequently displaying a 
peculiar quiet humour. Though most of them appear to have been 
written for ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ the subjects are not of a tempo- 
rary nature; the literary criticism (in which they abound) is remark- 
ably good ; and we only occasionally meet with a passage of the virulent 
kind so common formerly in that Magazine, which contrasts painfully 
with the amiable character of the composition generally. 

The second volume is made up from marginal notes on the British 
Poets, including Shakespeare; on Cunningham’s lives of Hogarth and 
Reynolds; and Brown’s ‘ Dictionary of the Bible;’ and from a few 
passages in note-books on religious subjects. 

The numerous brief criticisms on the poets are remarkably good,— 
better, we think, than the more formal essays. Altogether, these 
volumes are very agreeable and instructive. 
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4.—SuceerstiveE Hints TOowAarDs ImpRoOvED SecuLAR INsTRUCTION, 
MAKING IT BEAR UPON Practicat Lire. Intended for the use of 
Schoolmasters and Teachers in our Elementary Schools, &c. By 
the Rev. R. Dawes, A.M., Dean of Hereford. 5th Edition. 12mo. 
Groombridge. 1851. 


5.—An Account oF THE KinG’s SomBorNE ScHoot. Extracted from 
the Minutes of the Committee of Council on Education, 1847-8. 
I8mo. Groombridge. 


6.—Hints on AN IMPROVED and SELF-PAYING SysTEM OF NATIONAL 
EDUCATION, SUGGESTED FROM THE WORKING OF THE VILLAGE 
ScHoou or Kine’s SoMBORNE IN HAMPSHIRE; WITH OBSERVATIONS 
ON THE Irish Nationat Scuoors. By the Rev. R. Dawes, &c. 
4th Edition. 18mo. Groombridge. 


Works that have reached their fourth and fifth edition have little to 
hope or to fear from the notice of the critic: and these are not literary 
works of temporary interest. They are the best works on school 
education we have ever met with; and should be studied carefully by 
every schoolmaster. Yet, as many instructors are still ignorant of 
them, we deem it right to do our best towards making them more 
generally known. 

King’s Somborne is an agricultural parish of Hampshire, remote 
from any high road or large town. Its inhabitants are wholly la- 
bourers, excepting five or six large farmers, and a few country shop- 
keepers and artizans. No resident proprietors or gentry are to be 
found there. 

When Mr. Dawes became Rector, about nine years ago, there were 
no schools, and no one desired any; the farmers were even opposed 
to the instruction of the children. Intense ignorance of course pre- 
vailed; and great demoralization ; for the parish had been one of the 
worst examples of the old poor law management. With untiring 
zeal, and a great expenditure of time and trouble, Mr. Dawes insti- 
tuted and conducted a National School; and these little works are the 
records of what he has accomplished under obstructions and difficulties 
of every kind. At first, as he acknowledges, he knew very little 
about education: but he got a few children to attend; and, as he 
states, “Since the school here was established, I have given almost 
constantly an hour, and sometimes an hour and a half, a day to it, 
looking at the exercises, hearing them read, giving a cheerful word 
to one, and an encouraging look to another, pointing our their faults. 
In this way much is done in a little time, and the best possible effects 
arise from it.”—‘ Hints,’ p. 29. One great object with him was to raise 
his parishioners’ notions above the pauper level to which they had 
been long reduced. He required payment invariably: 2d. a week 
for one pupil, and 1d. for every other pupil of the same family, were 
charged to labourers; and a larger sum according to their means, to 
the artizans and farmers. His next object was to make the pupils 
and their parents feel that they were receiving at least their money’s 
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worth. He caused reading, writing and arithmetic to be taught in 
the most efficient and agreeable manner; but the most remarkable 
feature of his plan is the large amount of useful instruction connected 
with the affairs of common life, which he communicated to the chil- 
dren, chiefly in conversational lessons ; doing his utmost to excite their 
interest, and to improve their moral and intellectual faculties. The 
children soon found that they were acquiring what was very useful 
as well as amusing to them. The parents made the same discovery, 
with the addition, that an intelligent and well conducted child is 
cheapest to keep, and can assist at home in many unexpected ways. 
All classes send their children; and this is considered by Mr. Dawes 
to be a most important feature of his plan. “In the school here, 
there is no difference whatever, either in the instruction or in the 
treatment of the children, arising from one class paying more than 
another; everything works and harmonizes well, on the principle of 
those who are able to do so sending their children for a longer period.” 
—‘ Hints,’ p. 3. In Scotland also the children of rich and poor are 
constantly seen together on the same benches, though in England the 
feeling is against it. 

The efforts made by the labourers to send their children for a year 
or two longer than is usual in National Schools, and even to sacrifice 
some wages, and the number of children who attend from other 
parishes, are strong proofs of the nature of the education received. 
“ At this moment there are fourteen, the children of farmers and re- 
spectable tradesmen, lodging in the village from Monday to Friday 
night, when they go home and return the following Monday morning.” 

Soon after the opening of the school the children were required to 
buy their school-books; and the extent to which they do this (£39 
being paid for books in 1849), “is a very convincing proof of the way 
in which the parents estimate the education their children are getting:” 
and the majority of these parents are labourers, as poorly paid as any 
in the country. 

It is impossible to give, in few words, or by a bare statement of the 
subjects taught, any notion of the thoroughly practical nature of the 
education given at this school. The pupils who stay to the age of 14 
or 15, probably get a better education (with the exception of lan- 
guages) than is given at any other school in the country. The first 
work on the list explains the nature of the instruction generally, with 
many practical details for the use of teachers in Grammar, Geography, 
History, Natural Philosophy, and Chemistry,—not meant to super- 
sede the ordinary elementary works, but to show how the subjects can 
best be acquired by children, and brought home to the common pur- 
poses of life. These hints are most valuable, and could only be given 
by an intelligent and accomplished man, after much practical ex- 
perience. 

The second work on the list is a report, by Mr. Mosely, the Go- 
vernment School Inspector, which has been reprinted from the official 
reports. 
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The third work is a pamphlet explaining the working of the school, 
in detail; and giving an account. to which we have referred elsewhere, 
of the author's tour among the Irish National Schools, which, as re- 
gards the amount and nature of the instruction, is highly satisfactory. 


7.—Lire oF THE Hon. Henry CAVENDISH. Printed for the 
Cavendish Society. 


Tue Cavendish Society is an association recently formed for the pro- 
motion of chemistry, by a diffusion of the literature connected with it, 
and with kindred sciences. The first publications of the Society were, 
a volume of ‘Chemical Reports and Memoirs,’ by Professor Graham, 
and the first volume of the translation of ‘Gmelin’s Handbook of 
Chemistry.’ These appeared in 1848. Subsequently four additional 
volumes of the latter work have been issued, followed by the present 
biography of a distinguished chemist, edited by Dr. George Wilson, 
of Edinburgh. ‘The work contains a brief sketch of the genealogy of 
the Cavendishes, (not, of course, omitting the important fact, that the 
family came in with the Normans), and then proceeds to an account 
of the chemical experiments and discoveries of the subject of the 
memoir. A large portion of the work is devoted to an inquiry into 
the claims of all the alleged authors of the discovery of the composi- 
tion of water ; a question which has excited a warm controversy, but 
to which more importance has been attached than the subject deserved. 
In this case, as in others of scientific discoveries, it is clear that the 
experiments of many were tending to the same result, and that if 
Cavendish had not lived, the discovery would not have been long 
delayed. The relative merits, however, of Cavendish, Watt, Lavoisier, 
and Monge, are fairly discussed ; and the work* is creditable to the 
Society, alike for the spirit of impartiality displayed by its author, 
and his pains-taking industry. 


8.—On THE CULTURE AND ComMMERCE OF CoTTON IN INDIA AND 
ELSEWHERE. By J. Forbes Royle, M.D., F.R.S. London: Smith, 
Elder & Co. 


An elaborate, pains-taking work, of 600 pages, illustrated with dia- 
grams, giving a complete history of the cotton plant, in reference, 
chiefly, to its experimental culture in India, but embracing also a 
general view of the cotton districts of the United States and other 





* As the work is not published, but issued only to members, we may men- 
tion that the Secretary of the Society is Theophilus Redwood, Esq., 19, 
Montague Street, Russell Square. 
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parts of the world, an account of the different species cultivated, and 
of the various ancient and modern processes for cleaning cotton, and 
fitting it for the native or foreign market. 

The conclusions of the author are,—First, that the American and 
Indian cottons belong to different species of plants, and that the 
American staple is naturally longer and stronger than that of the 
Indian ; but that there is ample evidence to show that American seed 
may be grown in India, and flourish there to as full an extent as in 
the neighbourhood of New Orleans; that its cultivation in India is 
now on the increase; that the natives show a readiness to adopt the 
improved processes, wherever they have been introduced; and that 
the establishment of a few energetic Europeans in different districts, 
interested in the improvement of cotton, is all that is wanting to the 
success of this branch of British commerce. 

Into the details of so extensive a work we cannot now enter; and 
we must content ourselves with recommending it to the reader as 
exhaustive of the subject. 


9.—OricginaL Views oF PassaGes IN THE LIFE AND WRITINGS 
OF THe PoEeT-PHILOSOPHER oF VeENuUsIA, &C. By John Murray, 
M.A. 8vo. Dublin: Hodges and Smith. 1851. 


THE author of this work on the Roman poet, Horace, is evidently an 
able man, and an excellent scholar. His object is altogether critical ; 
that is, to explain various passages in the life and writings of the poet 
which present difficulties to the learned, or which have hitherto, as 
the critic thinks, been misinterpreted: and his estimate of Horace is 
higher and more correct than that which it is sometimes fashionable 
to adopt. 

“ Among the authors whose feelings and sentiments have found a constant and 
cordial response in the approval of each succeeding age, the poet-philosopher of 
Venusia holds a confessedly pre-eminent rank. Exuberant in graceful poetic 
imagery and terse philosophic sentiment, which are adapted with a rare knowledge 
of human nature, to illustrate every possible grade, condition, and circumstance of 
ordinary life, his works may, in this respect, fairly assert rivalry with those of our 
own immortal bard of Avon: and a Latin linguist unfamiliar with Horace stands 
in the same predicament as would an English literate unversed in Shakespeare.” — 
p- 3. 

Awork of this description is obviously unsuited to the general 
reader, or to the mere school-boy ; but we apprehend that it cannot 
fail to be of service to any one who sits down to study Horace. 





10.—Carz or Goop Horprt GoveRNMENT AND LEGISLATURE CON- 
SIDERED. London: Ridgway, Piccadilly. 


AN octavo volume of extracts from the ‘Cape Monitor,’ the semi-official 
organ of the Cape government, and containing, therefore, the case for the 
defence of both our home and colonial administration, as far as South 
Afriea is concerned, against the attacks of the local democratic press. 
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11.—Tue Poems or ScHILLER ; attempted in English, by Edgar 
Alfred Bowring. J. W. Parker and Sons. 


We have a theory that the task of translating poems and rendering 
them into verse corresponding with the originul, is one better avoided 
than “ attempted ;” but the term is a modest one, and disarms 
criticism in the present case, by not implying success where all have 
failed. It is a mistake to suppose that fidelity to an author requires 
an imitation of the hexameters or pentameters he may have chosen 
as the vehicle for his thoughts. The more important object is to con- 
vey the spirit of the original, and this, to our thinking, is always best 
attained by a prose version, in which a suitable word with the right 
meaning flows naturally from the pen, and a sentence is not put into 
fetters and made to limp, that it may limp to a measured cadence. 
The book of Isaiah has been rendered into blank verse, but the blank 
verse has not increased our appreciation of the poetry of the Bible. 
Miriam’s song of “the horse and his rider” would not be improved if it 
were turned into rhyme, as “a lay of ancient Judza,” even if it were 
done by a Babington Macauley. The most successful translators of 
poems have been those who have taken the greatest liberties with their 
text. Coleridge wrote a ‘ Wallenstein,’ but it was not Schiller’s 
‘ Wallenstein.’ Pope wrote an ‘ Iliad,’ but it was not the ‘Iliad’ of 
Homer. There is no inspiration to be got out of a Greek lexicon, or 
a German dictionary. 

Apart from these considerations, we think favourably of the present 
work, as an evidence of that great industry and general ability, natu- 
rally to be looked for in a son of Dr. Bowring. We are glad to see 
the author ocupying a post of usefulness as Secretary to the Com- 
missioners for the Industrial Exhibition. 


12.—A Manvat or Loaic, DEDUCTIVE AND INDUCTIVE. By H. H. 
Munro. London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. Post 8vo. 1850. 


The word Logic is used in so many senses, that it is necessary to state 
that this work relates to the formal-deductive, or Aristotelian Logic ; 
and that, though the word inductive appears on the title, very little is 
said on that part of the subject. 

The author disclaims new views; but desires to put forth a publica- 
tion in which Logic shall be more familiarly explained, and more fully 
illustrated, than is usual in the ordinary manuals. This, we conceive, 
he has accomplished; though he might have gone further, in both 
directions, without disadvantage to the young class of students by 
whom he hopes that the book will be taken. In difficult and disputed 
points he also quotes freely from Mill’s ‘ Logic,’ and other works of 
authority. 
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13.—Tue Tuerorr or Reasoninc. By Samuel Bailey. London: 
Longman and Co. 


A Treatise on Logic and the mental processes it involves, by the able 
and well-known author of ‘Essays on the formation and publication 
of Opinions.’ Mr. Bailey invites the attention of philosophical 
thinkers to the connected view he has taken of a difficult problem, as 
one which differs as a whole, and, of course, in some of its details, 
from any theory hitherto promulgated. 

Confining ourselves at present to this announcement, we reserve 
the claim of originality, and the merit of any difference between the 
author and former writers, for the careful examination in a future 
number to which they are entitled. 





14.—A CoLtecTion oF Secular Music FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 
Edited by James Tilleard. London: J. A. Novello. 


A companion volume to a recent collection of sacred music, by the 
same author, and which we noticed on its appearance. The present 
volume consists of a variety of compositions familiar to all English 
glee-singers, arranged for two trebles and a bass, and a considerable 
number of German and other part songs, with English words. The 
work is well got up—good paper and clear type—and at a cheap rate: 
eighteen-pence being a small sum for fifty-four pieces of music ; some, 
perhaps, of no very high merit, but the greater number fairly adapted 
to the object. 





15.—A Letrer To THE Ricut HonovuraBie Lorp CampBELL. By John 
Snow, M.D. 


A MEDICAL pamphlet, to prove that the apprehensions of the public are 
groundless, of chloroform being extensively employed by the criminal portion 
of our population with felonious intent. . Snow shows, that where stupe- 
faction is produced by chloroform, its effects pass away too rapidly to be relied 
upon for robbery, and that to compel any one to inhale it without his own 
consent, an amount of force must be applied only practicable when the 
intended victim is wholly in the power of his assailants,—in which case, 
other and more certain means of securing impunity for the offence would be 
adopted. 





16.—Tue Octave Starr, Diatonic AND CHRomatic. By F. A. Adams. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


A NEw system of musical notation, upon a plan which has been frequently 
suggested before, showing the tones and semi-tones by wide and narrow 
spaces between the lines, instead of by accidentals; but worked out in the 
present instance by a writer imperfectly acquainted with his subject, and who 
places the first semi-tone between the second and third, instead of the third 
and fourth of the diatonic scale. 
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17.—Cuurcn. Leasss, on THE Sussect oF CourcH LeassHoLp Pro- 
PERTY CONSIDERED. By W.H. Grey. London: Ridgway. 


Tue cage of the lessees of church lands against the recommendations of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and the provisions of the Bill now before the 
House of Lords for effecting an object good in. itself, viz., the conversion of 
leases for lives into leases for terms of years, but sought to be so carried out 
as to defeat the end in view. The Bill -proposes that the property shall be 
revalued every twenty-one years, and that the umpires of the valuers ap- 
pointed on each side shall be chosen by the Church Estate Commissioners! 
A scheme contrived to realize the lowest minimum of improvement compatible 
with any departure from the existing system. 


18.—PopuLar Historian AND FirE-sIDE FrienpD. No. I., for June, 1851. 
London: Simpkin and Marshall. 


A New monthly miscellany, to be conducted somewhat on the plan of the 
Magazines, embracing prose and poetry, fact and fiction ;-but with a general 
reference to historical subjects. The object of the work is to aid in the dif- 
fusion of knowledge among the working classes. It originates at Manchester, 
among the friends there of secular education, and appears likely to be ably 


conducted. It consists of 32 pages of close print, and the price is only two- 
pence. 


19.—Tue Lire or THE Papre Gavazzi. By the Rev. Guiseppe Campanella. 


Tue above is in the press, and we announce the work as one which cannot fail 
to be acceptable to every friend of Italian freedom. Father Gavazzi is a remark- 
able man; and, perhaps, no foreigner landing in this country as a stranger, wholly 
unknown, has ever before won by his own merit so high a reputation amor 
us, as this eloquent champion of the rights of his countrymen. His biographer 
is a brother exile. Both discharged together the duties of military chaplains, 
during the late Italian Revolution. e trust the success of the work may be 
of some little aid to their suffering cause. The price will be 4s. 6d., and the 
names of subscribers will be received by the author, at No. 8, Queen street, 
Golden square. 


20.—Pgace. London: T. Hatchard. 


A PAMPHLET to prove that all the difficulties under which this nation at 
resent labours are the results, not of over-population, nur of any other cause 
ut one, the unequal pressure of the taxes raised to pay the interest of the 


National Debt—the legacy of war. A pamphlet, therefore, proving rather 
too much. 


21.—Le Petit Rimevur; being French and English Words and Sentences 
in Rhyme. 18mo. London: Groombridge. 1851. 


Tuts little work, which is composed of single words, or very short sentences, 


in English and French, with occasional woodcuts, is intended for the instruction 
of very young children. : 
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22.—An INQUIRY INTO THE ESSENTIAL NATURE OF PHENOMENA; OR 
Percertis_e Existence. By Alexander Harpur. Dublin: J. M‘Glashan. 


Tue first of a series of philosophical essays to which we shall probably have 
occasion to refer as they proceed. We will take the present opportunity to 
remark only upon a defect which we trust will be corrected in future numbers 
—that of unnecessary verbiage. The style is that of legal phraseology ;— 
every idea being presented in three or four different forms, to make the mean- 
ing more clear, and with the usual result of rendering it infinitely more obscure 
than it-would have been, if proper pains had been taken to give the one right 
word by which the sense could have been adequately conveyed. 


23.—InTRODUCTORY LESSONS IN THE FRENCH LANGUAGE; with a Series 
of Exercises. By C.J. Delille, French Master at Christ’s Hospital, &c. 
12mo. 1851. London: Groombridge. 


Tus little work consists of a brief Grammar and brief Exercises. It 
- not differ materially from many other elementary works on the same 
subject. 


24.—An Account or THE KenitwortH Burret, with elaborately Carved 
Relievos illustrative of Kenilworth Castle; designed and manufactured 
by Cookes and Sons, of Warwick, for the Grand Exhibition. Folio. 
J. Masters. 1851. 


A LETTER-PRESS description, anda number of wood-cuts,of a most elaborate 
piece of furniture, which does great credit to the taste and skill of the 
manufacturers. 


25.—Tue Oricin, History, anp Doctrine or Baptisms. By Jacob 
Post. Gilpin. 


A SENSIBLE discussion of a plain question :—whether the rite of water baptism 
belongs to the old dispensation or the new. The author shows that although 
Christ followed in all things the customary Judaical observances of his time, 
he did not himself baptize with water, and that the doctrine he inculcated was 
that of a spiritual baptism. 
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